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ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF 


‘Music 


A G.SCHIRMER 


PUBLICATION IN AMERICA 


Edited by PAUL HENRY LANG 


One of the highlights of the G. Schirmer Centenary is the publication of a searching volume surveying the 
rowth and development of American music in the last hundred years. The book, edited by the eminent 
critic and musicologist, Paul Henry Lang, offers a comprehensive resort on every aspect of American 
nusical lile written by seventeen specialists in various fields. All articles are presented in a form that, while 


well documented and authoritative, is readable and should appeal to anyone interested in the tremendous 


cultural explosion that has occurred in the United States and is still continuing in all of the arts, 


CONTENTS: 


INTRODUCTION 
PORTRAIT OF A PuBLisninc House by Paul Henry Lang. 
MUSICAL LIFE 

[He EVOLUTION OF THE AMERICAN Comroser by Nathan Broder, Associate 
Editor of The Musical Quarterly: Adjunct Professor of Music, Columbia 
University. 

Tue AMERICAN SYMPHONY OrcHesTRA by Helen M. Thompson, Executive 
Secretary and Treasurer, American Symphony Orchestra League. 

Orrera, THe Story OF AN ImMucRANt by Philip L. Miller, Chief, Music 
Division, New York Public Library 

Cuvurcu Music: A Century or Contrasts by Robert Stevenson, Associate 
Professor of Music, University of California, Los Angeles. 

Tue Prusu Era ty AMERICAN Concert Lire by Nicolas Slonimsky, musical 
lexicographer, conductor, composer, author, and editor. 

Bano Music 1s America by Richard Franko Goldman, Conductor of the 
Goldman Band. 

PoruLark Music FROM MINSTREL SONGs TO Rock 'N Rot by Arnold Shaw, 
popular-music publishing executive and author of a biography of 
Harry Belafonte 

THE BUSINESS OF MUSIC 

THe Dic—eEMMA OF THE Music Pus isninG INvustry by Richard F. French, 
President, New York Pro Musica; formerly Vice President, Associated 
Music Publishers. 

Music on Recorps —1877-1961 by Roland Gelatt, Editor, High Fidelity 
Magazine 

NeiTier Quick Nor Deap: THe Music Book Parapox by R. D. Darrell, 
author, critic, compiler of Schirmer’s Guide to Books on Music and 
Musicians. 

MUSIC AS A FIELD OF KNOWLEDGE 

Music EpuCATION: AN AMERICAN SPECIALTY by Allen P. Britton, Assistant 
Dean of the School of Music and Professor of Music Education, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

Tue Taste-Makers: Carrics axp Crrricism by Edward Downes, author of 
the New York Philharmonic program notes; formerly on the niusic staff 
of the New York Times 

THe AMERICAN Music Linrary Past, PRESENT, AND Future by Richard 
Gilmore Appel, Music Librarian Emeritus, Boston Public Library. 

MUSIC, GOVERNMENT AND THE LAW 

GOVERNMENT AND THE Arts b> Frank Thompson, Jr., Member of Congress 
for New Jersey. 

CopyrRicHt AND THE Creative Arts by Robert Burton, Vice President of 
Broadcast Music, Inc. 

EPILOGUE 

Eritocue by Hans W. Heinsheimer, Director of Publications, G. Schirmer, 

Inc. 


G. SC HIRME Fe 009 Fier avenue, NEW YORK 17 


in Los Angeles, 700 West 7th St. 
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Completely New, these Conn Directors offer new and greater heights of 
performance for the aspiring young musician. Even the untrained embouchure 


can easily play each note right on the button due to the remarkably centered 
response. Every minute detail has been specifically designed and created with 
the student in mind so that he may quickly progress to the best of his ability. 
The new Conn Directors are acoustically, mechanically and musically superior 


. without doubt the finest value in this price range 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE NEW DIRECTORS: “Anti-Bounce,”" positive, 
quiet valves. Bell thickness graduated for finest tone. Newly calibrated bore for 
easier high register. Brilliant, longer lasting ‘“Lustre-Conn” finish. With deluxe 


luggage-type case. 
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Brass Bell: 

15A Bb Cornet $149.95 
A flexible, beautifully lyrical timbre. 
15B Bb Trumpet $149.95 
Bright, big sound with amazing carrying 
power. 


Fick the sound you like best 


Coprion Bell: 

17A Bb Cornet $154.95 
TI FO vecccccnceneccsncians $154.95 
Provides a richer, darker tone quality 
with great stability of response and 
compact tone center. 
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Prelude to the Artist... 


The beginning flutist needs | 
the encouragement of measur- i 
able progress. One instrument 
which permits such progress is the 
Artley ‘‘Prelude.’’ The student en- 
joys instantaneous response from an 
artistically sculptured embouchure plate. 
The free, solid action of keys rigidly sup- 
ported in a superior rib and post assembly. 

The full, pure tone possible only in the tightly- 
seated keys of a flute with rolled tone holes and 
air-tight pads. From the Artley ‘‘Pre/ude’’ model to 
their ‘’ Artist’’ model, each is a significant contribu- 
tion to the musical advancement of our nation's youth. 






Peverwed Win GG06, WOM... 2... .......54.6.6.... $150.00 
"*Symphony"’ with case, from................6.... $172.50 
ET el i daiens vb cence eccs.cecss $240.00 


The jewel-like ‘‘Wi/kins’’ model has: become the pre- 
ferred choice of leading symphony artists and the 
advanced ee ae $350.00. 
All Artley Flutes have these outstanding features: 
Rustproof Stainless Steel Key Shafts, Resilient 
Phosphor Bronze Springs (White Gold Springs 
= on “Wilkins’’ Model), Finest Rib and Post 
~~) Assembly, Rolled Tone Holes, Nylock i 
i, Screws and Acoustically Correct Scale. 
The above flutes as well asthe French 
Conservatory flute, E> Coloratura 
flute and four models of piccolos 
are described in the Artley cat- 
alog. Write Conn Corporation, 
Elkhart, Indiana, for your 
free copy. 





Distributed exclusively 


WILKINS 
Model 36-0-30 by Conn 





PET ASE ARTIST 
Model 7-0-30 
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MENC National Conventions. Th: 
dates and host cities for the next three 
biennial conventions of the Music Ed- 
ucators National Conference: 
1962—March 16-20, Chicago, IIl. 
1964—March 6-10, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1966—March 18-22, Kansas City, Mo. 

The MENC State Presidents Na- 
tional Assembly will convene, in each 
instance, two days in advance of the 
above dates. 


MENC Division Meetings. Dates 
and locations for the 19683 MENC 
division meetings are as follows: 
Eastern, February 28-March 4, Atlan 
tic City, New Jersey; North Central, 
March 29-April 1, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota; Northwest, April 17-20, Casper, 
Wyoming; Southern, March 20-23, 
Charleston, West Virginia; South- 
western, January 13-16, St. Louis, 
Missouri; Western, April 7-10, 
Bakersfield, California. 


The American Choral Directors As- 
sociation has become an associated or- 
ganization of the MENC by action of 
the national MENC board of directors 
at their August meeting in Washing 
ton, D.C. The annual convention of 
ACDA will be held in Chicago, IIli- 
nois, March 14-15, two days prior to 
the official opening of the MENC con- 
vention. Elwood Keister, University 
of Florida, Gainesville, is president 


NSOA Convention, The third annual 
convention of the National School 
Orchestra Association was held at 
Fish Creek, Wisconsin, August 20-25, 
1961 in conjunction with the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and the Peninsula 
Music Festival, with Thor Johnson as 
conductor of the Peninsula Orchestra. 
The Peninsula Orchestra is composed 
of forty musicians from the major 
symphonies and schools of music in 
the United States. The convention 
featured daily rehearsals of the di- 
rectors’ reading orchestra and the 
directors’ concert orchestra. Special 
concerts for NSOA members and their 
families were performed by the Pen- 
insula Orchestra,-ensembles from the 
Peninsula Orchestra and the NSOA 
L‘irectors’ Orchestra, all under the di- 
rection of Mr. Johnson. A large group 
ef school orchestra directors from 
twenty states and the District of 
Columbia heard Mr. Johnson lecture 
on the Art of Conducting and attended 
daily sessions on orchestra curricu- 
lum, scheduling, motivation, and pro 
motion. 

The new officers of the Association 
are: Forest R. Etling, Benton Harbor, 
Michigan, president; Howard A. 
Olsen, Edina, Minnesota, Ist vice 
president; G. Lewis Doll, San Antonio, 
Texas, 2nd vice-president; Peter La 
bella, Joliet, Illinois, secretary; and 
Orville L. Dally, Bryan, Ohio, treas- 
urer. 
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Dynamic New Approach For The Young Orchestra! 


~ ORCHESTRA + 


~ 


~ IN ORBIT - 


(SCIENCE IN SOUND) oe aK 
Quarto Size ; 


By J. FREDERICK MULLER and THOMAS J. FILAS 


+ easton A unique collection of 10 compositions espe- 


kling space age musical settings and themes 
stimulate maximum interest. Practical arrange- 
ments provide the greatest opportunities for 
group participation and encourage rapid 
progress. Music may be used as dramatic back- 
ground for special science programs and 
pageants. 


ORCHESTRA IN ORBIT cially created for the young orchestra. Spar- 


PEACEFUL UNIVERSE THE COUNT DOWN 
DESTINATION MOON TALE OF THE ROCKET 
COUNTING STARS JETTIN’ AROUND 
WEATHER BALLOON LONELY SATELLITE 


GEIGER COUNTER MARCH OF THE SPACE MEN — 
ye: 
Instrumentation ' 
* ADVANCED VIOLIN OBOE 2nd HORN IN F 
VIOLIN A Ist Bb CLARINET Ist HORN IN Eb 
VIOLINB 2nd Bb CLARINET 2nd HORN IN Eb 
VIOLIN C (Viola 4) Eb ALTO SAXOPHONE © TROMBONE AND BARITONE 
ny VIOLIN (Easy) TENOR SAXOPHONE TUBA 
me BASSOON TIMPANI AND BELLS 
Ist FLUTE 2nd Bb TRUMPET PIANO : 
2nd FLUTE Ist HORN IN F CONDUCTOR (Full Score) 


Price 


EACH BOOK 
PIANO PART ; 
CONDUCTOR (Full Score) 








Send for FREE VIOLIN A Part! 
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Sete practice 
~7_ PLUS PLAYBACK 
makes perfect 


Young musicians and their teachers can progress more rapidly 
vith Califone’s new STEREO Model 73-T tape recorder to provide a 
realistic playback of their performance as an audience would 


hear it — in full-dimensional high fidelity 


CALIFONE STEREO 73-T TAPE RECORDER offers studio recording 
quality in a portable case. This long-wearing, easily operated recorder, with its 
brushed aluminum front panel, looks as good as it sounds. Its many outstand- 
ng features include Monaural to 4-track stereo recording, with 2-track and 
4-track stereo playback * Vertical or horizontal mount * Two built-in 4” speakers 
* Two-speed (334 & 744 IPS) operation * Separate controls for each channel 


* Interiocking function switches. 


SCHOOL NET: $329.50 (microphones extra) 


CALIFONE COMET MODEL 70-T Monaural Tape 
Recorder. Topflight performance and compact 
Styling at a remarkabiy low price 
SCHOOL NET: $199.5 microphone incl 
L NET: $279.8 
WRITE TODAY for complete catalog of Califone professional 
tape recorders, phonographs and sound systems. DEPT. ME-J-11 


| 1 SOUND LEARNING THROUGH LIVING SOUND 


Foremost Manufacturer of Selective Audio-Visual Products For Education. 
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MTNA Convention Dates. Dates and 
locations of the six division conven- 
tions of the Music Teachers National 
Association for 1962 are: Southern— 
February 13-16, New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana; West Central — February 27- 
March 2, Omaha, Nebraska; Last 
Central—March 6-9, Madison, Wis- 
consin; Southwestern—June 10-14, 
Dallas, Texas; Eastern—October 10- 
12, Baltimore, Maryland; and Western 

July 29-August 1, Salt Lake City. 


Mid-West Band Clinic. The fifteenth 
annual Mid-West National Band 
Clinic will be held at the Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, Illinois, December 20- 
23, 1961. During the four-day conven- 
tion there will be 10 instrumental 
clinics and music exhibits by repre- 
sentatives of the music industry. 
There wiH be nine bands to present 
new music of all grades of difficulty. 
Raymond F. Dvorak of the University 
of Wisconsin will act as master of 
ceremonies. “The Air Force Band of 
the West” from Lackland Air Force 
Base, San Antonio, Texas, wi!! present 
the Grand Finale Concert on Decem- 
ber 23. Admission is free to all, and 
reservations should be requested from 
Mid-West National Band Clinic, Lee 
W. Peterson, Executive Secretary, 4 
East Eleventh Street, Peru, Illinois. 


H. & A. Selmer, Inc., Elkhart, Indi- 
ana, has announced the purchase of 
the Vincent Bach Corporation, Mount 
Vernon, New York. Vincent Bach 
Corporation specializes in artist grade 
trumpets, cornets, trombones. Selmer 
produces woodwind instruments and 
supplies both woodwind and brass 
instruments for the educational mar- 
ket. Production will continue in the 
Mount Vernon plant under the direc- 
tion of Vincent Bach, who will remain 
as president of the corporation. He 
will also serve as an engineering con- 
sultant to Selmer in connection with 
the design and production of its Bundy 
and Signet brass instruments and of 
course the world-famous Bach artist 
mouthpieces. 


Illinois All-State Music Activity. 
More than 2,000 junior and senior 
high school musicians will take part 
in the 1961-1962 Illinois All-State 
Music Activity, November 24-25, 1961, 
at the University of Illinois. The All- 
State Music Activity brings together 
promising school musicians on a state- 
wide basis for two days of intensive 
work under outstanding conductors 
and teachers, thus upgrading the 
entire level of school music programs 
in Illinois. Climaxing public concerts 
are held in connection with the annual 
state meeting of the Illinois Music 
Educators Association. Guest conduc- 
tors of the senior group will be: 
Chorus—Margaret finis Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra Choral Director; 
Band—Weston Noble, Luther College 
Band, Decorah, Iowa; Orchestra— 
Bernard Goodman, University of Illi- 
nois School of Music. Junior group 
conductors will he: Choruvs—Varner 
Chance, Illinois Wesleyan University, 
Bluomington; Band — John Paynter, 
Northwestern University. Evanston; 
Orchestra—Robert King, Central Ken- 
tucky Youth Symphony, Lexington. 

A feature of this Activity will be 
tryouts for a select All-State Band, 
Orchestra, and Chorus which have 
been invited to perform at the biennial 
meeting of the MENC, March 18 at 
McCormick Place Theater, Chicago 
Illinois. 
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FOR THE 5th SUCCESSFUL YEAR EXCLUSIVE CHOICE OF 


E* Fi E: I 





and all 
THRE PENNS YLVANIANS 


100 concerts from coast to coast 
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wire Louis Hayward 


at the Keyboard... 
Lowrey enjoys featured bill- 
ing on Fred Waring’s exciting 
new concert tour. This is the 


5th straight year Fred Waring 





and the Lowrey Organ are i 

traveling together. Mr. Waring LAY IT YOURSELF! The very same Lowrey Organ 

has a Lowrey at home too featured by Fred Waring is now on display at your 
by choice nearby Lowrey Organ Studio. 
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protected... 


. the core! 


even against 


(pple cores, pencils or books can’t be 
dropped through the top to damage interior 
of the Everett school piano. The top locks 
from the back and opens only with a 
spec ial key. The keyboard, too, can be 
protected from mischievous hands. It locks 
at both ends when the piano is not in use. 
These “two extra keys” of the Style ll are 
just two of many reasons why Everett is the 
overu helming choice where reliable perform- 
ance is demanded. More than 7,000 schools, 
churches and universities have chosen 
from i to 54 Everetts. Write for Style 11 
Report and name of nearest dealer. Everett 


Piano Company, South Haven, Michigan. 


KEY-LOCKED TOP 


KEY-LOCKED 
FALLBOARD 


HVE REDD 


style 11 school piano 


William Schuman, will assume new 
duties as president of the Lincoln Cen- 
ter of the Performing Arts on January 
1, 1962. He will become president 
emeritus of the Juilliard School of 
Music and consultant at Juilliard until 
the end of the academic year (June 
30), and will remain a director until a 
new president takes office. Three board 
members have been appointed to seek 
a new president. They are David M. 
Keiser, chairman; Franklin Benkard; 
and Edward R. Wardwell. Mark Schu- 
bart will continue as dean ard vice 
president of the school. 


Music Research. “A listing of Music 
Research of Ohio Graduate Schools, 
1955-1959,” has been compiled by the 
Committee on Research of the Ohio 
Music Education Association. The 
eleven-page document has a foreword 
by Stephen M. Clarke of Capital 
University who was chairman of the 
research committee, and contains a re- 
search index and bibliography. 


Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, has 
sent the fourth class of juniors in its 
Conservatory of Music to Salzburg, 
Austria, to study abroad for the aca- 
demic year 1961-1962. J. Robert Wil- 
liams, director of public relations at 
Oberlin, will provide any further in- 
formation desired. 


Carl Orff Center at Salzburg. The 
Mozarteum of Salzburg has established 
a world center dedicated to the teach- 
ing of the works of Car! Orff. Headed 
by Mr. Orff, the center is designed to 
give his followers a home for teaching 
and research. Aside from summer 
courses, there will be a four-semester 
curriculum for teachers as well as 
regular conferences. 


Percussion Clinic. Ludwig’s second 
in a coast-to-coast “Spectacular” series 
centers national attention Friday, No- 
vember 24, 1961 at Chicago’s new 
McCormick Place Theater, 23rd and 
Lake Shore Drive. Registration and 
displays open at 9:00 a.m.; clinics with 
leading percussion experts until 5:30 
p.m.—all free. Evening show featuring 
Dick Schory and his RCA Victor Per- 
cussion Pops Orchestra will climax the 
day’s events; buy tickets at Theater 
box office—$2.00 and $3.00. Secure fur- 
ther information from Ludwig Drum 
Co., 1728 N. Damen Ave., Chicago, Il. 


UCLA Band Tour. The University of 
California at Los Angeles Band made 
a highly successful European tour dur- 
ing the summer of 1961. Under the di- 
rection of Clarence Sawhill, director, 
and Kelly James, associate director, 
this 83-member band visited England, 
France, Switzerland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, and Denmark. A highlight of the 
tour was the Band’s appearance at the 
meeting of the International Society 
for Music Education at Vienna. An- 
other was a concert in Aalborg, Den- 
mark on July 4, at the American Inde- 

endence Day celebration in Rebild 

ational Park. This is the world’s 
largest Fourth of July celebration 
outside the United States and at- 
tracts up to 40,000 people. 
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WHAT 
MAKES 
THE 
KING 





SLIDE 
‘0 
SMOOTHLY 


The answer lies in art, not science. There 

is no perfect instrument, no magic for- 
@ mula by which band instruments can be 
mass-produced in a mold that guarantees 
perfect performance and intonation. 











For more than 65 years, King trombones 
have been acknowledged first in smoothness 
and in sound. The smoothness comes from 
long experience and meticulous inspection— 
from such attention to detail as 9 separate 
cleanings before the final inspection pictured 
here. This man’s hands—before you get 
your hands on a new King— make sure that 
the smoothness is there. This smoothness 
makes a King play easier, glide lightly 
even in 6th and 7th position. King’s rug- 
ged construction and perfect balance are 
added points to ponder when you consider 
trombones. The sound of a King is not to be 
pictured or described. It is to be heard. Try 
one and hear for yourself. These Kings are 
made with care—to render good sound and 
trouble-free performance over the years. 








e King Trombones... played by 


™ URBIE GREEN 






KING « CLEVELAND « AMERICAN- STANDARD band instru 


ments. Write for full-color catalog... featuring STERLING SILVER BELL instrun 









THE H. N. WHITE COMPANY «5225 Superior Avenue, Cleveland 3, | 
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RMC / REYNOLDS 
Contompor 


BB Sousaphone 


FIBERGLAS 


‘129 


Choice of two school colors 
and 3-letter school identi- 
fication for $25 additional. 


MODEL SU-14 


This is the world’s only Sousaphone built to artist specifications 
with bows AND bell all strongly made of genuine Fiberglas by 
Owens-Corning. Finish of this Contempora artist model is just 
1s smooth and deluxe as its twin all-brass model . . . a favorite 
of fine Sousaphone players for many years. Significant differences 
of the Fiberglas model are elimination of extra weight (10 Ibs. 
lighter) and complete freedom from dents in the most vulnerable 
areas. Special acoustical properties of the Fiberglas model 
provide cleaner tone definition, mighty power without distortion 
or “cracking,” and faster response. This new Contempora is 
NOT a student model copy but is artist built throughout. Com- 
pare this beautiful instrument’s appearance with any other 
Sousaphone ... play it in comparison and be doubly sure! 


" $ 
¢ yn sy 
am 


——v 


RICHARDS MUSIC CORPORATION ~~ \ 


Elkhart, Indiana 


the most respected i 
name in music 4 


y 
> 
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Indiana University School of Music 
will present an opera each Saturday 
night during the 1961-1962 school 
year. The program includes 25 reper- 
tory presentations. Scheduled for 
presentation are “Abduction from the 
Seraglio,” by Mozart; Massenet’s 
“Werther”; “Tosca,” by Puccini; “The 
Searlet Letter,” by Walter Kaufmann 
of the I.U. music faculty; “Helen of 
Troy,” by Offenbach; “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” by Benjamin Brit- 
ten; Wagner’s “Parsifal”; and Doni- 
zetti’s “Elixir of Love.” Wilford C. 
Bain is Dean of the Indiana Univer- 
sity School of Music. 


The School Band of America, a pri- 
vate, non-profit group, organized and 
directed by Edward T. Harn, Bloom- 
ington, Illinois, successfully toured 
Europe during the summer of 1961. 
From June 27 to July 25, the band 
presented 11 concerts in six countries. 
Consisting of 76 student musicians 
from 25 states, the band was chaper- 
oned by 17 adults. Primary purposes 
of the European tour were to promote 
international good will through the 
medium of music; to present Amer- 
ican youth at its best; and to demon- 
strate the effectiveness of music edu- 
cation in the United States. Plans are 
being made for a second tour to begin 
June 2&5, 1962. Inquiries should be 
addressed to Edward T. Harn, 28 
Harbord Drive, Bloomington, Illinois. 


An International Music Center initi- 
ated by the International Music Coun- 
cil of UNEscO in cooperation with the 
Austrian Broadcasting Company has 
been established at the Vienna Acad- 
emy for Music in Vienna, Austria. 
Hans Sittner, Director of the Vienna 
Academy for Music, has been elected 
president of the Center which will 
coordinate the collaboration of the 
various television stations competing 
for the Salzburg Opera Prize to be 
awarded in August 1962 and will or- 
ganize a world congress “Music on 
Television,” to take place in Salzburg 
following the Opera Prize award. 


The 1962 Vienna Festival, May 26- 
June 24, will be marked by the re- 
opening of the “Theater an der Wien.” 
First performance will be Mozart’s 
Magic Flute, directed by Rudolf Hart- 
mann of the Munich State Opera. 


Robert Stolz, Austrian composer of 
operettas, has been commissioned by 
the 1962 Bregenz Festival committee 
of Bregenz, Austria, to write a modern 
operetta “Far Away From Yucatan.” 
This will be his first modern operetta 
featuring contemporary’ characters 
and will be presented on a gigantic 
floating stage on Lake Constance in 
the province of Vorarlberg. 


Selmer’s Bandwagon. The highlight 
of the September issue of Bandwagon, 
the music magazine published by 
H. & A. Selmer, Inc., Elkhart, Indiana, 
is a four page pictorial section which 
shows 17th and 18th Century carvings 
on instruments, and modern art and 
photography of 20th Century instru- 
ment parts. Also included is a report 
on the University of Michigan Band’s 
tour of Russia and many articles of 
interest to music educators. The re- 
cently changed format has turned the 
Bandwagon into a beautifully designed 
magazine. Band directors who want to 
receive the magazine should write 
H. & A. Selmer, Elkkart, Indiana. 
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THE DIOCLETIANS by Richard Wernick 


A suggestion of the comical aspects provided by a procession of 
the Roman Emperor Diocletian and his *-"‘owers after a royal 
celebration. 

Full Band 4.50 Symphonic Band 7.00 


PRELUDE TO REVELRY by Gordon Jacob 


A brisk arrangement based on two old English tunes, “Come 
Landlord, Fill the Flowing Bowl” and “Little Brown Jug 
Full Band 10.00 (Incl. Full Scere) Symphonic Band 14.00 


CANZONA FOR BAND by Phillip Gordon 


A fine work for young ensembles with overflowing melody for 


all sections. 
Full Band 5.00 (incl. Full Score) Symphonic Band 7.00 


THE SLEEPING BEAUTY 


by Tschaikowsky, Arranged by David Bennett 
These Excerpts from the ever popular Tschaikowsky ballet make 
an engaging program piece. 
Full Band 12.00 (Incl. Full Score) Symphonic Band 16.00 
RAYMOND’S FOLLY Arr. by Bernie Green THE MINSTREL BOY 
A musical satire on the famous Thomas “Ray- (from the “Irish Suite”) by Leroy Anderson 
mond Overture.” Provides much fun and good Anderson’s magical setting of this tripping 
music . A real crowd-pleaser Irish theme is at last available for band 
Full Band 8.00 Symphonic Band 10.50 Full Band 6.00 (incl. Full Score) Symphonic Band 8.50 


\ 





SWEDISH POLKA by Hugo Alfven (Arr. by Ray Wright) 
A spritely humorous work by one of Sweden's outstanding 


composers. 
Set A 4.50 Set B 6.50 Set C 8.50 


SUMMER SKIES by Leroy Anderson 


ORCHESTRA Lyrical and dreamy picture from the pen (or palette) of America’s 
master painter of musical expressions 


Set A 6.00 Set B 8.00 Set C 10.00 


IT’S TONI’S TUNE by Donald Phillips 


A light-hearted opus from the English composer of “Concerto 
MILLS Aes 
Set A 3.00 Set B 4.50 Set C 6.00 


SAMBARINA by Jay Wilbur 


A bright Latin-American treatise to the dance 
Set A 4.50 Set B 6.50 Set C 8.50 


CANTICLE OF PRAISE STUDENT CONCERTO 
Arr. by Edward B. Jurey by Fr. Seitz (Arr. by Robert H. Klotman) 
An outstanding work for orchestra with option For solo violin or solo viola and orchestra 
al chorus parts. Ideal for festivals Written for first position 


Set A 4.00 Set B 5.50 Set C 7.00 


Chorus parts SSA SATB 20¢ each Set A 4.50 Set B 6.50 Set C 8.50 


Send today for new Band and/or Orchestra Thematic Catalogs 





TITLE 
674—THERE IS SWEET MUSIC HERE 


by John Clements 
A lovely setting of a Tennyson poem. ideal for contest (B 
or C) or concert 

675—SLEEP by Llifon Hughes-Jones 


Required number, Class A, on Ohio Contest list 


423—BALULALOW by Edward T. Chapman 
A fine setting of the Old English text. For large high schools 
CHORAL Wee 0 0 
428—SONG OF THE DREAMER by Abraham Elistein 


IT’S Derived from Jewish folklore. Colorful-different SATB 


437—WOODLAND NIGHT by Ralph E. Williams 


AMAILLS For a cappella choirs needir moderately easy contest 
numbers 
413—UP O MY SOUL by Edmund Rubbra 


Recent a cappella work by England’s distinguished com- 
poser. For advanced high schools and colleges 


Three Elizabethan Part Songs in authentic musical settings 
by R. Vaughan Williams 
241 SWEET DAY 242 THE WILLOW SONG _— 243 O MISTRESS MINE — each 20c 
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CHRISTMAS CAROLS—Album L20 
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PATRIOTIC SONGS—Album L21 
28 songs 

These records will inspire in boys 
and gir's a love of America—her 
liberty . her majesty and beauty , and 


her glorious freedom 


Fp ogee we «sg ip album | 22 


i 


Fp ogee we-sing ip album | 73 
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Chic 7, Illinois 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT! 





CLARKE 


STRING MUSIC 


of the 


BAROQUE 
ERA 


Stem Muse 

BAKOO ow 

LRA 

we RMA CLARKE 12 representative se'ec 
tions of this period for 


> expe String Quertet or String 
Orchestre 











Score with pert: complete 


Score 2.25 Ports, 


BOSTON MUSIC CO. 


= 
VALSE CASUEL wcnaee waicee 
Bmco.'Ss 
INSTRUMENTAL 





WALKER 


VALSE 
CASUEL 





A good medium grade 
solo with Pa. accom- 
paniment for oproe- 
gramming and con- 
test use Violin: 
Flute; Bb Clarinet 
Tenor Sax; Eb Alto Sax; 
Trombone/Baritone: Bassoon/Cello, each 


+ BOSTON 16, MASS. 














Bb Trumpet/Cornet 
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NASM Meeting. The thirty-seventh 
annual meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Schools of Music will be 
held in Denver, Colorado, November 
24 and 25, 1961. A series of commis- 
sion and committee meetings will pre- 
cede the main sessions by three days. 
Panel discussions on “What Con- 
stitutes a Good Music Library in a 
( ner Institution,” “Strings in the 

“The Placement of Graduates,” 
pe “The Proliferation of Music De- 
grees” will be presented, as well as 
workshops and meetings of regional 
groups. 


Ernst Hohner, head of the 104-year- 
old musical instrument house of 
Matthew Hohner in Trossingen, Ger- 
many, has been honored with the title 
Professor, a distinction connoting his 
many important cultural contributions. 
Professor Hohner celebrated his 75th 
birthday this summer in the Black 
Forest “singing village” where his 
grandfather founded the house which 
has made the accordions, harmonicas, 
organs and other instruments that 
have borne the Hohner name _ the 
world over. 


The New CONNchord look. CONN- 
chord, published by the Conn Corpora- 
tion, Elkhart, Indiana, has achieved 
a new look in the October 1961 issue. 
“Dedicated to the advancement of 
music education” the publication 
presents interesting features and 
thought-provoking articles in a gay, 
colorful style. A special binder wil! 
soon be available to keep copies in a 
handy file 


National Gallery of Art Concerts. 
The 20th season of Sunday evening 
concerts is under way at the Nationa! 
yee of Art in the nation’s capital. 

Supported by a grant from the 

uste Gulbenkian Foundation of 
tien, the concerts under the general 
direction of Richard Bales, conductor 
of the National Gallery Orchestra, are 
free to the public. The programs are 
broadcast in their entirety in stereo 
phonic sound. 


Frank S. Stillings, assistant profes- 
sor of theory at the University of 
Michigan School of Music, has been 
chosen as the new editor of “American 
Music Teacher,” journal of Music 
Teachers National Association. 


THE STAGE BAND MOVEMENT was 
given impetus in the summer of 1961 
with a series of jazz clinics held at lead- 
ing universities. The picture above was 
made at the Michigan State University 
clinic which was attended by 225 hig 
school and college students. Shown are 
Matt Betton, assistant clinic director, 
Buddy DeFranco, Stan Kenton, and Gene 
Hall, associate professor of music at 
MSU and director of the week-long 


clinie 
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ANNOUNCING ... 


— 


THE.«(6 MAN 


MARCHING BAND COMPETITION FESTIVAL 
Mason City, lowa, June 19, 1962 


Our 24th Annual Band Festival will be 
extra special next year. 

In addition to some 80 of our regional school bands 
which participate each year in the Mason City Festi- 
val, high school marching bands from each of the other 
49 states will be invited to attend in 1962. The latter 
will compete separately for many top national honors 
and awards. 

Our Festival on June 19, 1962,will salute the much 
heralded Warner Bros. motion picture, Meredith Will- 
son’s ““The Music Man,” which will have its world 
press premiere here on the same day. We feel this is 
especially fitting because Mason City is Meredith 
Willson’s boyhood home, as well as the “River City” 
of the movie. To focus nationwide attention on this 
eccasion, Warner Bros. will bring to Mason City a 
contingent of national press, radio and television rep- 
resentatives — plus motion picture stars and other 
celebrities. 


something 


Major school awards will include a complete set of 





FOR LIST OF FABULOUS 


PRIZES 


SEE PAGES 20, 21 








— 


RMC/Reynolds background instruments, Webcor re- 
cording equipment and other band accessories (se¢ 
pages 20 and 21). Immediately following the Festiva! 
events, the grand winner— ‘he Music Man Band— 
will be sponsored by Warner Bros. on tour and on a 
major network TV guest appearance. 

Housing in private homes and all meals will be 
provided without charge for the 49 competing bands 
from arrival in Mason City on Monday evening, June 
18, until departure on Wednesday morning, June 20, 
1962. To help defray band travel expenses, Warner 
Bros. will endeavor to arrange fund-raising opportuni- 
ties in cooperation with local theatres wherever pos- 
sible, and special arrangements have been made with 
Greyhound to provide minimum cost bus trans- 
portation. 


Limited accommodations force us to restrict the 
number or competing bands to one from each state. 
These guest bands will be selected by a qualified panel 
of musical authorities from applications submitted. 


For more complete details and application information write: 
BAND FESTIVAL COMMITTEE 
MASON CITY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


MASON CITY, |IOWA 
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Flexibility...Versatility 


RECORD STEREOPHONICALLY and enjoy 
stereo play-back of 2 track or 4 track stereo tapes. 
PUSH BUTTON CONTROLS afford simple 
operation. Safety interlock prevents accidental 
erasure of recorded material! 
HIGH-FREQUENCY RESPONSE AND FI- 
DELITY allows detection of complete voice 
range differences. Highly beneficial to speech and 
speech therapy students! 

INPUT AND OUTPUT JACKS permit recorder 
to be used in sound treated rooms from a control 
booth. Use earphones without cutting off the 
external speaker! 

SHUT-OFF SWITCH automatically shuts-off 
power supply . . . permits teacher’s concentration 
on students without keeping one eye on the 
recorder! 

MONITOR SWITCH allows use of recorder as 
an Ear-trainer using earphones as a P.A. system, 
or to utilize amplifier in the recorder with a sec- 
ond sound source, such as a phonograph! 





V-M ‘tape-o-matic’® Stereophonic Tape Recorder 
WITH ‘‘ADD+A+TRACK’’*—Model 722—$259.95* ist 
Also Available V-M Stereo-Play-Back Model 720 with ‘‘ADD+A+TRACK”’ * —$225.00° List 


WM 


“ADD: A+ TRACK’... 
the Instructor’s Most 
Valuable Teaching Tool! 


Versatile V-M “Add-A-Track””’ 
offers unlimited opportunities 
for powerfully effective teaching 
methods! A teacher records les- 
sons. Then, or at any later time, 
the student records on another 
track while /istening to the teach- 
er’s recording. On play-back, 
both recordings are heard simul- 
taneously! Student track may be 
re-recorded any number of times 
without affecting the teacher’s or 
master track. 


Unite Sight and Sound for More Efficient Instruction! 


V-M Slide-Projector Synchronizer 

Model 1412—$49.95* ist. A V-M Tape Recorder and 
Synchronizer in conjunction with a slide or strip film pro- 
jector, increases the significance of any visual presentation. 
Offers more economital ‘o-it-yourself” training aids. 
With V-M’s simplicity of operation, Synchronizer adds in- 
audible slide-change cues to tape recorded commentary. 
On play-back, these cues actuate remote-control projector, 
automatically advancing slides at times selected! 


Tay = oice of KA usic 
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In Audio-Visual Education! 


WM 


OFFERS A COMPLETE LINE 
OF QUALITY PRODUCTS 
FOR DYNAMIC 
TEACHING TECHNIQUES / 


A new world of advanced teachirrg tech- 
niques await you with these functional 
A-V aids from V-M! Here are depend- 
able quality products specially engi- 
neered to be utilitarian in all phases of 
education. No school is too large or too 
small to benefit from these professional 
V-M products of unprecedented value 
. unmatched versatility. 


V-M OFFERS A COMPLETE “AUDIO LEARNING 
CENTER" PROPOSAL— from one unit to as many as 
your language laboratory requires. Send for detailed 
information for easy construction and operation of a 
Modern “Audio Learning Center.” 


*Institutional Prices Available Upon Request. 


D 


se send me additional information, without 


V-M Tape Recorders and ‘‘Audio 


nter’’ proposal. 
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V-M Classroom Record Players 
Feature Superior Performance... 
Rugged Durability! 


V-M Portable High-Fidelity 
Record Player and P.A. 
Sound System — Model 201— 
$99.95* List 


11” precision turn- 

table! Dual Needle 

Cartridge is com- 

patible for play of 

any monaural or stereo 

record monaurally! Full 

complement of controls! Com- 

plete input and output receptacles! A High-Fidelity Speaker 
System with two speakers especially tailored to the speaker 
enclosure to assure better bass response. “‘To/ex” Vinyl 
Case Covering resists scuff and stain! Washes clean, metal 
corners! Available in Marine Green or Metallic Gray. 


V-M Portable 
Classroom Record Player— 
Model 208 — $59.95* List. 


Precision turntable! Dual 

Needle Cartridge is compatible 

for play of any monaural or stereo 

record monaurally! Separate Tone and Volume Controls! 
External Amplifier, Extension Speaker Jacks! Powerful 
Speaker tailored to speaker enclosure! Durable case built 
to withstand rugged use. Available in Metallic Gray. 


a ee Se eS eee ae eee eeeeew 


V-M CORPORATION, Dept. ME-!16! 
305 Territorial Road e Benton Harbor, Michigan 


NAME 





i 
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FOR THE DISCERNING EDUCATOR 


INSTRUMENTAL 
In 


SIGMUND HERING , 
TRUMPET (CORNET) COURSE Book, 


A melodic method for closs, private or supplementary study by 
Sigmund Hering of The Philadelphia Orchestra. Musical understand- 
ing is encouraged by the inclusion of many refreshing and stimulating 
works, among which are several examples from the masters. 


Book 1—THE BEGINNING TRUMPETER (0 4039) 
Book 2—THE ADVANCING TRUMPETER (0 4040) 
Book 3—THE PROGRESSING TRUMPETER (0 4041) 
Just Released — WILLIAM GRAVES has been appointed 
Book 4—THE ACHIEVING TRUMPETER (0 4211) supervisor of fine arts in the Tennessee 


. State Department of Education. He was 
Price $1.00 each Book formerly president of the Mississippi 
Music Educators Association. 


ACADEMIC STRING ORCHESTRA Series tired. as professor and chairman of the 
Over 40 individual selections department of music, East Tennessee 


State College, Johnson City, Tennessee, 


String orchestra publications ranging from the clossics to the con a position which he had held since 1935. 
Mr. Butterfield had had extensive experi- 


temporary carefully selected and edited for all levels of development. h . : 
Pgne ports, when included, are optional Each publicton includes ance as teaches, gepecvioar, and director 
@ FULL SCORE , The AS Series contains compositions by: in New York State and Foommnbeathe 
MOZART PIERNE ELIZABETH GREEN before going to East Tennessee State 
VIVALDI TCHAIKOVSKY A. WALTER KRAMER College. A life member of MENC he was 
HAYDN STRAUSS DOUGLAS MOORE co-founder and first president 1938- 
BACH MacDOWELL WELDON HART 1940) of the East Tennessee Schoo! Band 
HANDEL MERLE ISAAC and Orchestra Association. In 1936 he 
' and many others. organized, trained, and directed the Ap- 


Send for Circular 363—MUSIC FOR STRING ORCHESTRA palachian Choral Societies which have 


presented Handel’s “Messiah” in Johnson 
CHORAL City over a twenty-five year period. Mr. 
Butterfield plans for semi-retirement in 
Florida. 
SONGS OF THE NORTH & SOUTH GIDEON WALDROP, formerly music 
consultant in the Ford Foundation’s Di- 


Songs from the Civil Wor period forcefully expressing vision of Humanities, has joined the ad- 
the spirit and color of this era, expertly arranged by ministration of Juilliard School of Music, 








sae os cap Wilhousky*, Robertson? and Schreinertt. These full- New York, as assistant to the president. 


sounding choral arrangements require a minimum of RUSSELL TIEDE will replace Alonzo 
rehearsal time and are specially suited for high school Seaboldt as the new editor of the South 
and college programs. (SATB unless otherwise indicated.) Dakota Music Educator. 

TAURA LEE (CM7228) .25 
“BATTLE HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC (CM4743) .30 CHORAL PRESS, INC., operated by and 
+BONNIE BLUE FLAG (CM7232) .30 associated with Harold Flammer, Inc., 


+KATHLEEN MAVOURNEEN (CM7221)  .25 and formerly located in Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia, has moved to a new location at 


TTLORENA (a cap.) (CM7219) .25 - . “ or > 
+SWEET EVELINA (CM7234) 30 251 West 19th St., New York 11, N.Y 
TTRAMP! TRAMP! TRAMP! (CM7233) .35 LAWRENCE E. RICE has retired after 
“WHEN JOHNNY COMES 32 years of teaching instrumental music 

MARCHING HOME (SSA (CM5322) .20 at Champion Township School, Warren, 
(also SATB—CM4734) Ohio. Mr. Rice, who has been teaching 


for a total of 36 years, will be succeeded 
h , 
Recorded by the MORMON TABERNACLE CHOIR Songs of the North by Joseph Penner. 


& South” on COLUMBIA RECORDS ML5659; MS6259. 











ROBERT VAN DOREN, immediate past 
SERS president of the South Carolina Music 

( 'ARL ISCHER ms ed Educators Association, has been pro- 
ag moted to associate professor of music 

=" : education at the University of South 


62 Gooper Sauare, New York 3 | Carolina. 


BOSTON < CHICAGO ° DALLAS JESSIE M. PERRY has resigned after 
serving for five years as the editor of the 
Utah Music Educator and is succeeded 
by James A. Mason of Brigham Young 
University, Provo, Utah. Prior to be- 
coming editor of the state periodical 
Miss Perry served for three years as sec- 


LUTTON MUSIC PERSONNEL SERVICE | 22.2888 80%i86: 


ROBERT HINES, director of choirs at 
Southern Iilinois University, Carbondale, 
since 1957, has resigned to accept a sim- 
ilar position at the University of Wichita 
IF YOU ARE AVAILABLE for a teaching position in the field of Music, let us be of (Kansas). He succeeds the late Floyd 
service to you. We have calls for Music Teachers with degrees in all phases of Applied Wakeland. 
Music and Music Education in the Public Schools, Colleges, Universities and Con | WALTER B. DUDA, formerly assistant 
servatories. professor of ~—~ ——_ at eee 
College, Berea, Kentucky, has accepte 
C. A. Lutten, Manager HArrison 7-1279 64 £. Jackson Bouleverd | ihe sosition of music counselor for the 
Cicero (Illinois) Public Schools. Mr. 


8. Lufton, Ass't. Mor. Chicago 4, Iilivels Duda recently received the degree of 
Doctor of Education in Music Education 
from the University of Illinois, Urbana 





The Clerk-Brewer Teachers Agency—Music Department 
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CRAWFORD GATES has been named 
chairman of the Music Department at 
Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah. 
John R. Halliday, chairman of the Music 
Department since 1948, went on a sab- 
batical leave for one year and will return 
September 1, 1962, as a professor of 
music, 


DAVID P. MATHEWS, manager of the 
service and accessory department of 
Buescher Band Instrument Co., Elkhart, 
Indiana, has been appointed sales repre- 
sentative for the states of Indiana, Ohio, 
western Pennsylvania, and New York. 
Mr. Mathews has taught instrumental 
music and has been band director at 
several high schools. 


J. JUSTIN GRAY was recently appointed 
associate professor of music and di- 
rector of instrumental organizations at 
Orange County State College, Fullerton, 
California. Prior to assuming the posi- 
tion at this new state college Mr. Gray 
spent two years completing a Doctor of 
Musical Arts degree at the University of 
Southern California. 


NAT KORN has been named general 
manager of the standard and educational 
department of Music Publishers Holding 
Corporation. Mr. Korn was previously 
assistant sales manager in charge of the 
Eastern Division of MPH since 1957. 


SISTER CECILIA, S.C. of Pittsburgh has 
been named editor of Musart, official publi- 
cation of the National Catholic Music 
Educators Association, to succeed the late 
Monsignor Thomas J. Quigley. Sister Ce- 
cilia has written a regular column in 
Musart and is director of music for the 
Pittsburgh Catholic schools and is also 
music supervisor for the schools of her 
community. 


ANDREW GALOS has been appointed di- 
rector of the University of New Hamp- 
shire Symphony Orchestra. He pre- 
viously was concertmaster of the Phoe- 
nix Symphony Orchestra, Phoenix, Ari- 
zona. Donald Mattran is now in charge of 
the University Symphonie Band, the 
football band, and the ROTC band. Prior 
to this appointment Mr. Mattran was 
associated with the University of Michi- 
gan as supervising teacher in the music 
education program and director of the 
Belleville (Michigan) High School Band. 


RICHARD E. STRANGE has joined the 
faculty of the College of Fine Arts, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, as director of the 
Kiltie Band and assistant professor of 
music education. Mr. Strange was pre- 
viously director of bands at West Vir- 
ginia University, Morgantown. 


ROBERT REUTER, chairman of the 
organ department at Chicago Musical 
College of Roosevelt University, has 
been named chairman of the newly- 
formed church music department at the 
college. Assisting him will be Margaret 
Hillis, founder and director of the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra Chorus and 
newly-named director of choral music at 
Roosevelt University. The four-year 
course of study leading to the bachelor 
of music degree is designed to prepare 
students for positions as organists and 
choir directors 


ABRAHAM KAPLAN has been appointed 
conductor of the Juilliard Chorus, Juil- 
liard School of Music, New York. The 
position was formerly held by Frederick 
Prausnitz who resigned to devote his 
time to conducting activities 


WILLIAM BERGSMA, formerly chair 
man of the Composition and Literature 
and: Materials faculties, has been named 
associate dean, Juilliard School of Music, 
New York. A member of the faculty since 
1946, Mr. Bergsma is responsible for the 
implementation of the School’s educa 
tional program in his new position 
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@MP new choral 


ROBERT M. BEADELL 
Blow, Prairie Wind—SSAA a cap. 


JEAN BERGER 
Six Madrigals—SATB a cap. 

1. My True-Love Hath My Heart 
2. | Find No Peace 

3. Art Thou That She? 

4. To Mistress Isabel 

5. Lost Is My Quiet 

6. Harvester's Song 


FREDERICK M. BREYDERT 
Kyrie Eleison (Lord Have Mercy Upon Us)—2-part & keyboard 


DOREEN DROSTE 
O Be Joyful in the Lord (Jubilate Deo)—2-part & keyboard 


ALVIN ETLER 


Under Stars—SSAA a cap. 
Under the Cottonwood Tree—SA a cap. 


VICTORIA GLASER 


Homeric Hymn—SSAA a cap. 


ROBERT E. PAGE 
Do You Know the One—SSAA div., a cap 


JOSEPH ROFF 


Be Merciful to Me—SATB & keyboard 
Teach Us, Good Lord—SATB a cap. 


RICHARD WIENHORST 


| Know the Thoughts | Think—SATB a cap. A 
O Lord, Thine Enemies Roar—SATB div., a cap. A 
Out of the Depths—SAB/STB a cap. A 


We will be pleased to send complimentary copies upon request 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, Inc. 


A Subsidiary of Broadcast Music, Inc. 


ONE WEST 47th STREET NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 














A New MENC Publication 


FILM GUIDE 


For Music Educators 


by Donald J. Shetler 


A functional listing of films, kinescopes and filmstrips on all 
phases of music and music teaching. 
128 pp. $2.50 


Music Educators National Conference 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 
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EDWARD F. J. EICHER has assumed 
duties as professor of music education 
and director of the newly formed music 
education program at Westminster Choir 
College, Princeton, New Jersey. Since 
1952 Mr. Eicher had been supervisor of 
music for the board of education of 
Westwood, New Jersey. Westminster has 
also announced the appointment of 
Jnlius Herford, professor of historical 
and structural analysis, as chairman of 
that department. 


DANIEL J. PERRINO has been appointed 
acting supervisor of the Music Extension 
Section, iversity of Illinois, Division 
of University Extension, Urbana. Mr. 
Perrino has been a member of the Divi- 
sion of University Extension and School 
of Music faculties since 1960. He suc- 
ceeds Paul Painter who will assume full- 
time duties in the School of Music. 


JOHN A. BARTELS is the new sales pro- 
motion manager of G. Leblanc Corpora- 
tion, Kenosha, Wisconsin. G. Leblanc has 
also announced the appointment of 
Richard C. Witmer as advertising man- 
ager. 


ALFRED W. HUMPHREYS, formerly 
Montana State Supervisor of Music, has 
accepted a position as head of the de- 
partment of music education, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville. Robert Crebo 
was appointed as the new Supervisor of 
Music in Montana. 


Keep your string in- 

tructor, orchestra director, music 

supervisor and school administrators informed 

about specifications and latest developments in string instru- 

nents. This non-commercial booklet assures your school of qualified equip- 
ment for quality instruction. Mail coupon today for your free copies of this 


valuable guide 


Please send us free copies of ‘A Guide for 
Scher! & Roth. Ordering String Instruments’’ 


incorporated AMC OFFICERS FOR 1962. American 


ei Music Conference has announced the list 
1729 Superior ‘ of officers elected to serve during 1962 
Avenue — Shown above are (left to right) vice- 
Cleveland 14 president, James M. E. Mixter, vice-presi- 
Oh . : dent, The Baldwin Piano Co.; president, 
VT T. M. McCarty, president, Gibson, Inc.; 
treasurer, L. P. Bull, president, Story & 
Clark Piano Co.; secretary, Edward A 
Targ, vice-president, Targ & Dinner. 
Newly elected to the board of directors: 
F. D. Streep, Jr., representing the Na 
tional Association of Music Merchants, 
and Philip Werlein, IV. Continuing as 
directors: R. Gregory Durham, president, 
Lyon & Healy, Inc.; Henry S. Grossman. 
president, Grossman Music Corp.; Leland 


ry : B. Greenleaf, president, C. G. Conn, Ltd., 
The / Vlelody Flute ; representing the National Association of 
/ 





Band Instrument Manufacturers; Jerome 

Hershman, secretary-treasurer, Hershman 

Musical Instrument Co., representing Na- 

tional Association of Musical Merchandise 

Two-Octave Range Easy to Play Quick Results Wholesalers; Jay L. Kraus, president, The 

. “{ ? Harmony Co.; W. W. Kimball, Sr., presi- 
Grades 3 through 10 Postal for further details dent of the National Piano Manufacturers 
Association; E. R. McDuff, president, 


Plastic model, key of C, with Classroom Method (80 pages) Winter & Co.; Lynn L. Sams, president, 
Nickelplated brass model, key of C, with Classroom Method Bucscher Band instrument Co.; Henry 
Nickelplated brass model, key of B flat, with Classroom Method S Seana, Sony Se, S SS 
= P - > Sey ° : Eldred S. Byerly, president Byerly Broth- 
Piano Accompaniment to Classroom Method ers Music Co.; Stanley M. Sorensen, pres- 
Postage paid on orders over $5. Otherwise add ident, Hammond Organ Co.; David Wex- 

ler, president, David Wexler & Co., 

representing the National Association of 


MELODY FLUTE CO. (DEPT. A) LAUREL, MARYLAND | Accordion Wholesalers. 
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with Solid 


Nickel Silver Bells 


give you eleven features 


you need for outstanding 


brass sound, performance, 


durability! 


Bells are solid nickel sil- 
ver, an alloy especially 
selected for full projec- 
tion of the partials that 
give your tone an excit- 
ing new richness and 
color. 


8 
Valve pumps are re- 
cessed top and bottom 
to reduce friction 
caused by not pressing 
straight down on valves. 
Provides added protec- 
tion against damage, 


even in case of drop- 
ping. 














3-point bracing between 
valve casing and bell 
and mouthpipe prevents 
damage from squeez- 
ing, and from hard use. 
These Signets are built 
to last! 


oS 


Trombone braces are 
solid nickel silver, not 
hollow, making extra 
counter-weights un- 
necessary. Selmer de- 
signers have balanced 
these new Signets for 
comfortable playing. 





Completely new mouth- 
pieces on trumpet and 
cornet are designed by 
Selmer to match the in- 
struments acoustically. 
Their unusual throat 
design gives better con- 
trol. Satin silver rim 
gives better feel. 


1) 


Protective rib on trom- 
bone bow guards 
against damage in case 
of dropping or bumping. 
Selmer built these 
Signets to hold your 
maintenance problems 
to a minimum! 





) 


{ 


, 


Springs at valve tops 
are non-corroding stain- 
less steel, enclosed to 
keep them accurately 
aligned. Valve stems 
are lightweight alumi- 
num, one-third the 
weight of usual brass 
stems, for fast, light 
action. 





Trombone has new 8- 
inch bell and practical 
medium-large bore. 
Sound incorporates ex- 
ceptional blending 
qualities with the edge 
required for solo pas- 
sages. 





Distinctive new 
cases, designed 
for maximum pro- 
tection and to al- 
low ample storage 
space for mutes, 
music, etc. Scuff- 
resistant grained 
vinyl covering has 
Nylon-stitched 
leather bound 
edges. 
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with case 


ynet Brasses are built 
ner at Elkhart 


, specif 


yur Selmer dealer now 


Selmer 


ELKHART, INDIANA 


Trumpet and cornet 
have a medium bore 
chosen to meet the 
needs of most players. 
It provides a bright, 
clean tone and projects 
beautifully, with resist- 
ance that's right for be- 
ginning or advanced 
players. Bells are 4%". 





Third valve slide has 
adjustable finger ring. 
Mechanism is precision 
built for fast, quiet ad- 
justment of intonation 
on low note combina- 
tions. 





SELMER, Elkhart, Indiana, Dept. J-112 
In Canada: 113 Davenport Road, Toronto 


Please send at once FREE brochure describing the new 
Signet Special Brasses in detail! 


Name 


Address 


City 


School 





First Concert Series 
For Bano 


Twelve elementary works written or arranged especially for 


the young band. 


ARIA AND ALLEGRO—Scorlatti, arr Gordo 
AVE MARIA—Arcodelt, arr. Whitney 
BAMAMA HOLIDAY—Morrissey 
BALLAD—Whitney 
GO DOWN, MOSIS—Spiritual, arr. Whitney 
HYMN TO DIANA, from Iiphegenia in Tauwris—Gluck, arr. Gordon 
LITTLE MARCH FOR BAND—Morrissey 
ONWARD CHRISTIAN SOLDIERS—Sullivan, arr. Finlayson 
{optional SA or 18 Choral parts, 20¢) 
SLEEPERS "WAKE, from Contata 140—Bach, arr. Finlayson 
SOLDIERS’ MARCH—Schumonn, arr. Finlayson 
THEME, from Sonata Op. 47 ‘‘Kreutzer’'—Beethoven, arr. Gordon 
TWO CHORALES—Bach, arr. Finlayson 
1. My Heart Is Ever Yearning 
A Mighty Fortress Is Our God 
each: Full Bond $3.00 Symphonic Band $4.50 


ELEMENTARY 

ALICE IN WONDERLAND—Goul (3 acts) 

COWBOYS AND INDIANS—Wheeler (| act—45 minutes) 
PINOCCHIO—Ottenfeld, Loredo (| act—!4 voices—60 min.) 
PLAY DAY IN HAPPY HOLLAND—Herrhy (| act—45 min.) 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


THE HITHER AND THITHER OF DANNY DITHER—wNorth (2 acts—23 
Voices—2 hours) 

THE GEOGRAFOOF—Gerney (! act—!0 voices—0 min.) 

THE MAGIC CASTLE—Senotaky (! act—5 voices—45 min.) 


HIGH SCHOOL 

BASTIEN AND BASTIENNA—Morart (! act—3 voices, Chor.—60 min.) 
BURNT CORK AND MELODY—Hillebrand (Minstre! Show—2 hr.) 
JOYS OF YOUTH—Fall (| act—3 voices—40 min.) 

ROBIN AND MARION—Milhoud (| act—? voices—50 min.) 

ROBIN HOOD—DeKoven, arr. Wilson (2 acts—!! voices—2 hr.) 

A WALTZ DREAM—Strouws (3 acts—!0 voices, Chor.—! hr. 45 min.) 


For FREE scores of the First Concert Band Series, and ‘‘On Approval’ 
copies, or complete descriptions of the Operettas, write Dept. M-3 


MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 


126 West 52nd St. New York IS. N.Y. 





String Orchestra Music 
Published By VOLKWEIN BROS., INC. 


The following numbers are transcribed for String Orchestra by 
DR. HARVEY 8. GAUL from the original compositions—BACH 


CHRISTMAS CHORAL PRELUDE Complete 
ist Violin, 2nd Violin, Viole Score 


Cello, Bass, Conductor 
CHRISTMAS SUITE d Complete 
ist Violin, 2nd Violin, Viola Score 
Cello, Bass, Conductor Parts 
OVERTURE TO CHRISTMAS CANTATA Complete 
Ist Violin, 2nd Violin, Viola Score 
Cello, Bass, Conductor Parts 
SYMPHONY ON 2ND DAY FESTIVAL OF CHRISTMAS Complete 
Flute or Violin, Ist Violin, 2nd Violin Score 
Viola, Cello, Bass, Conductor Parts 
PASTORAL SYMPHONY from MESSIAH, Handel-Hoist Complete 
Conductor, Ist Violin, 2nd Violin, Score 
Viola, Cello, Bass, Flute, Bb Clarinet Parts 


Order from your local dealer or 
VOLKWEIN BROS., INC. 


632 Liberty Ave. 
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GRACE ULLEMEYER retired in late 
August 1961 from the music faculty of 
Trenton State College, rounding out 
forty-six years’ experience in music edu- 
cation. A member of MENC since 1917, 
she has served on many state and na- 
tional committees. She was the organizer 
and first president of the New Jersey 
Unit for the Association for Student 
Teaching and has been a member of the 
New Jersey state board of the MENC 
for eight years. Miss Ullemeyer has 
achieved special recognition through her 
efforts at the American Institute of Nor- 
mal Methods, the University of Wiscon 
sin, the Christiansen Choral School, and 
a Workshop in Student Teaching in 
Puerto Rico. 

Before joining the faculty at Trenton 
in 1948, Miss Ullemeyer taught in a 
circuit of four rural schools in two 
counties in Illinois and was supervisor 
of public school music in the elementary, 
junior high, and senior high schools of 
Waterloo, Iowa. As instructor of music 
education, she was both supervisor of 
music in the demonstration school and 
director of men’s, women’s, and mixed 
choirs at the State Teachers College, 
Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 

Although retired, Miss Ullemeyer is 
presently teaching general music classes 
and starting the instrumental work for 
one of the Trenton junior high schools, 
and teaches an extension course for 
Trenton State College at Pemberton, 
New Jersey. 


M. KARL OPENSHAW, formerly head of 
the Department of Secondary Education 
at Adelphi College, Garden City, N.Y., 
has joined the staff of the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Develop 
ment of the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. His major responsibility 
will be working with ASCD state groups 


OKLAHOMA BAPTIST UNIVERSITY, 
Shawnee, Oklahoma, has announced the 
appointment of four faculty members. 
Myrtle Merrill, who formerly taught at 
Columbia University and Michigan State 
University, will teach piano, piano peda- 
gogy, and sight-reading at the piano in 
her position as professor of music. Helen 
Merriman, a former teacher at Amarillo 
Conservatery and North Texas State Col- 
lege, and Ted Harris, a graduate of 
Oklahoma Baptist University and the 
University of Illinois, are instructors in 
voice. Lawrence V. Fisher, instructor in 
strings, has taught at Mississippi State 
College as head of the string department. 


DONALD B. NORTON, chairman of the 
music department of the Baltimore City 
College, has accepted appointment as 
professor of music at New Jersey State 
College, Glassboro, New Jersey. 


HOWARD LERNER has been appointed 
advertising manager of Car] Fischer, Inc 
Mr. Lerner was associated with Mills 
Music, Inc., for five years and has more 
recently served as advertising consultant 
for several music publishers. 


DAVID FOLTZ, professor of choral 
music at the University of Wichita, has 
resigned to accept the position as head 
of the department of music at Missis- 
sippi Southern University, Hattiesburg. 


A. CLYDE ROLLER will be visiting 
conductor for 1961-1962 for the Eastern 
New Mexico University Symphony. He is 
presently the conductor and musical 
director of Amarillo Symphony. 


MARGARET HILLIS, founder and di 
rector of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra Chorus, has joined the faculty 
of Chicago Musical College of Roosevelt 
University as director of all choral activ- 
ities. She is the founder of the American 
Concert Choir and Chora! Foundation in 
New York and has been a member of the 
faculty of the Juilliard School of Music 
and choral director of the New York 
City Opera Company, the American 
Opera Society, the NBC-TV Opera Com- 
pany, and the Santa Fe Opera. 
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Now! A Naw Haumond Spinet Organ 
for Your school with More féatures 


tor the Money than ever before é/ 








rhe f new Hammond Spinet Organ | in mahogany, $1495 F.O.B. factory, less Federal Excise Tax. Prices subject to change without notice. 


From its Stereo-Reverberation right down to its thought can own this magnificent new Hammond Spinet for only $25 
ful little pilot light, this Hammond Spinet Organ is new down. For a free demonstration in your school, call your Hammond 
It is totally new, with a wealth of features to provide dealer (listed in the Yellow Pages under ‘‘Organs'’). Also send the 
beautiful music for any school occasion coupon for two helpful free booklets. 

This new Hammond has Harmonic Drawbars, for cre- 


ating tones by the thousands. Permanent Pitch, which Hammond Organ 


eliminates tuning expense. Stereo- Reverberation, which 

brings auditorium-like tones into the smallest classroom music's most glorious voice 

or music room. Touch-Response Percussion, the won- 

derful feature for organists of every age, that creates the anu aon > en 

sound of bells, marimba, guitar, etc., by a slight change Chicago 39, Illinois 

of iouch on the keys. Al/ are exclusive features of Please send free color catalog of other Hammond Organs 

Hammond. Please send free booklet describing ways to raise money for a 
This new Hammond Spinet has everything a school sccapasiiaaasd 

organ will ever need. Three speakers, 13 pedals, 24 con- 

trol tabs and six pre-set tabs, Selective Vibrato, and a ieee 

new ‘‘theatre’’ vibrato. ra 
Its graceful styling and hand-rubbed finish will add 

a pleasant note to any school surroundings. And you 


Name 


School 
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MARCHING BAND COMPETITION FESTIVAL 
Mason City, lowa, June 19, 1962 


YOUR BAND may be the one chosen to represent your state and compete 
for many top national honors and awards. Guest bands will be selected by a 
qualified panel of music authorities from applications submitted, and will be 
housed in private homes, with all meals provided, from arrival in Mason City 
Monday evening, June 18, until departure Wednesday morning, June 20. 





MORE THAN 


tM 


...IN RMC/REVNOLDS BAND INSTRUMENTS 3 


CONTEMPORA FIBERGLAS SOUSAPHONES Latest in school in- 
struments. Have bigger, more dynamic tone yet weigh 10 ibs. less. 
Choice of white or school colors $4,350.00 








CONTEMPORA BARITONE HORNS Volume enough to speak above 
the entire band; contro! that permits perfect pianissimo. Choice of brass 
or silverplate finish $1,500.00 





CONTEMPORA TROMHORNS The new tenor sound for the band. 
marching or in concert. Easily mastered by any brass player. Key of B». 
Choice of brass or silverplate finish $520.00 





CONTEMPORA ALTO HORNS Traditional sound needed for the com- 
plete band. Also valuable voice for concert work. Key of E>5-F. Choice 
of brass or silverplate finish $1,560.00 





FLAT/JACKS ORUMS—4 bass; 2 baritone The sensational one-head 
drums that revolutionize marching thinner/lighter/louder! Complete 
with exclusive RMC/ZOOM Spinner Carriers that permit drum to revolve 
while playing, if desired $1,157.00 








FLAT/JACKS DRUMS—4 snare; 2 tenor Companions of the bass and 
baritone drums to complete the drum choir. Complete with RMC/ZOOM 
Swivel Carriers that eliminate leg bumps and bruises, permit the drum- 
mer to join any marching maneuver $887.00 





HERALD TRUMPETS Built with three valves like regular trumpet for 
complete range of playing. Equipped with rings for pennants. Com- 
plete with case that holds all 4 instruments $660 00 





RMC **Music Man’’ TWIRLING BATONS Beautiful hard chrome finish. 
Perfectly balanced, matched set $29.70 





RMC DELUXE DRUM MAJOR BATON Finished in 24K gold plate with 
metallic gold cord and tassel $45.00 





GRAND TOTAL ['§] INSTRUMENTS-$10,718.70 





Mason City is Meredith Willson’s boyhood home, and our Festival will salute | 
the much heralded Warner Bros. motion picture, Meredith Willson’s “The 
Music Man,” which will have its world press premiere here on the same day. 
National press, radio and television representatives, motion picture stars and 
other celebrities will be on hand. 


Guest bands will have an opportunity to make minimum cost bus travel 
arrangements with Greyhound, including educational sightseeing if desired. 
Immediately following the Festival events, the grand winner—The Music 
Man Band-—will be co-sponsored by Greyhound and Warner Bros. on a 
special cross-country tour, including a major network TV guest appearance. 


The number of competing bands will be limited to one from each state. Where 
qualifications are considered equal, earliest applications will receive 
preference. 

foun RNR 
> aN SS Oe _ 
on The most versatile instrument any school can hope to 
possess. Two 61-note keyboards—15 voices in 4’, 8’, 16 
KINSMAN = pitches on upper keyboard, with accent tablets for 
. ~~ percussion voices; 6 voices in 4’, 8’ pitches on lower 

} keyboard. Full 25-note pedal keyboard has 3 distinct 

F-: 25 C rown Princess : voices—16’' Bourdon, 16° cello, 8 flute. Full finished 
back, 3 high-fidelity speakers, earphone jack for prac 


4 i ons fe), IC tice. Also reproduces instrumental voices and effects 


Piano, harpsichord, chimes, xylophone, harp, string 


fe) cer: ¥ bass. Hawaiian guitar, bells, calliope, marimba, music 


box, celeste, vibraharp, banjo. Superb mahogany finish 


VALUE. . . $1940.00 / J UY re by Kinsman Mfg. Co., Inc., Laconia, New 
ampshire 





44 a 
~\ 1. REGENT CORONET MODEL +2207 NORWOOD 4 V 7 W 


STEREO HIGH FIDELITY TAPE RECORDER MUSIC STANDS 


Records and plays back stereo—2 and 4 track tapes- vite One hundred true champions of the 
also monaural. Dual microphones, speakers, amplifiers Norwood line these deluxe three-sec 
2. Portable 4 speaker external tion stands are finished in heavy, bright 

VALUE stereo sound system nickel plate Fixed angle desks are 

$524 85 3. Slid: tape sy nchronizer equipped with ¢ alloy wires to hold mu 

> ’ adds sound to slides sic securely. Fold to 17” for easy carry 


4 oe a Pre-recorded music library . ing. extend to full 60” height. Warrant 
a includes band favorites ed for 5 vears. Donated by THE NOR 
«* fw 5 Five reels (6.000 ft.) of re j \ WOOD COMPANY. MortonGrove. Ill 


cording tape ” . VALUE . . . $460.00 
Donated by: WEBCOR, Chicago Ill 


DIRECTOR’S <u Amen; 
ee i t.. LBP | GREYHOUND 


popular pieces of ¢ | 
equipment built by V 
this leading supplier of school stor 
age equipment. Has two 15” deep 


~~ WEBCOR pe 





handles all arrangements for your trip transportation 
sightseeing, hotel accommodations at no extra cost. Lowest 
charter fares found anywhere. Ride confident in the knowledge 
: your driver is one of the world’s safest, most skilled. Ride 
back-to-back compartments for stor . ; : . : 
; Greyhound’s finest air-conditioned Scenicruiser Service buses 
age of records, tapes, music, et« 
with rest room, panoramic windows, air-suspension ride, adjust 


Edge-grain maple top is Bie poal = anand 
hinged to elevate and lock in ee 
any position to 30°. Large 

S locking-type casters make it . wig a ; e 
easy to move, easy to use “g a et _T Ss 
Donated by MUTSCHLER 


VALUE .. . $245.30 BROTHERS, Nappanee, Ind fi ; ™ eo : A x — =.=. 





BAND, FESTIVAL COMMITTE} 
MASON CITY |CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


MASON CITY, IOWA 





Selmer 


SOLOIST REEDS 


made in Paris by the makers of 
Seimer (Paris) Woodwinds 


»s — Distributed by H. & A. Selmer Inc., Elkhart, Indi 


FT 


World's Largest Selection of 


MUSICAL SHOWS 


for amateur performance 


ox 


CALAMITY JANE 
TAKE ME ALONG 
BRIGADOON 
FINIAN’S RAINBOW 


DESTRY RIDES AGAIN « RED MILL 
KISS ME KATE « BELLS ARE RINGING 
LEAVE IT TO JANE « LI'L ABNER 


°, 
“° 








For full information and complete 
illustrated catalog write to: 


TAMS-WITMARK 
MUSIC LIBRARY, INC. 


115 WEST 45 STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


TELEPHONE JU 2-4420 


ae ef he eee oe 
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ACADEMICALLY TALENTED BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY. The National Education Asso 
ciation Project on the Academically Tal 
ented Student, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W.., 
Washington 6, D.C., has published “An 
Annotated Bibliography on the Academi 
cally Talented.” This listing of useful 
material provides valuable assistance in 
providing leadership in the education of 
the academically talented. Single copies 
may be obtained for $1.00, with discounts 
on quantity orders. 


RECORDS FROM INTERLOCHEN. Ed- 
ward MacDowe's “Suite No. 1 for Or- 
chestra” comprises the first side of a new 
stereophonic recording with Joseph E. 
Maddy, president and founder of the Na- 
tional Music Camp, conducting the mem- 
bers of the National High School Orches- 
tra. This first of a series of projected 
recordings also includes “The Alamo” 
by Don Gillis and the “Elegiac Prelude 
in A Minor” by Hugh Downs. All pro- 
ceeds from these records, which are 
available from Interlochen Press, Inter- 
lochen, Michigan, will go to the scholar- 
ship endowment fund for young per- 
forming orchestral artists at the Na- 
tional Music Camp and the Interlochen 
Arts Academy 


SELECTED READING SERIES. “Human 
Forces in Teaching and Learning” edited 
by Leland P. Bradford and “Forces in 
Community Development” edited by Dor- 
othy and H. Curtis Mial are the two 
latest publications in the Selected Read- 
ing Series available from the National 
Training Laboratories, Division of Adult 
Education Service, National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C 


CAROLS FOR CHOIRS. Fifty Christmas 
carols edited and arranged by Reginald 
Jacques and David Willcocks are now 
available from Oxford University Press 
These carols, arranged mostly for mixed 
voices, have been chosen with carol con- 
certs and carol services in mind to pro- 
vide the convenience of having the ma- 
terial all under one cover. Thirteen of 
the carols are arranged for string ac- 
companiment and have the words avail- 
able on a separate leaflet for distribu- 
tion to congregations “Carols for 
Choirs” in hard covers sell for $3.00; 
soft covers, $1.80. 


“CHILDREN, THE MUSIC MAKERS” is 
a bulletin prepared by the Bureau of 
Elementary Curriculum Development of 
the New York State Education Depart- 
ment. This guide recommends a program 
in music education consisting of six 
facets: singing, rhythm work, creating 
music, playing instruments, learning how 
to listen to music, and learning to read 
musical notation. Joseph G. Saetveit, 
New York state supervisor of music edu- 
cation, who prefaces the guide, says in 
part that “... the most functional music 
programs will occur in those school sys- 
tems where music educators and class- 
room teachers plan together for each 
group of children, share as joint partici- 
nants in all music instruction and work 
as a team in developing the varied phases 
of a well-rounded music program.” 
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the heavy-duty studio instrument with 
concert quality touch and tone 


the new kimBall “Americana” 


Endurance-built for vears of constant service al 
lowest long-run cost... features the exclusive 
Kimball Kev-Leveling System for fast, eas\ 
adjustment... Unilock-Scale back construction of Furniture Styled Beauty 
keeps a Kimball in perfect tune longer... 

Life-Crowned Toneboard permanently 


Kimball Studio Grands 


safeguards distortion-free tone 
quality even under widely varying 
temperature and humidity conditions 
. genuine hardwood cabinetry W. W. KIMBALL CO. Son2tie Viaiana 
in Mahogany, Walnut, natural, Mail coupon for picture brocnure with complete | 
dark or Limed Oak. Why settle specification and performance data. 


for less. when it costs no 
Name 





more to own a genuine Kimball? 





Address 





THE KIMBALL More Kimball pianos are used 
= ~ AY Eeworer - in more music schools, churches 

AMERICANA” EXCEEDS and educational institutions 
MENC STANDARDS than any other make 
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“THIS CHAIR 
MAKES amas 





BEAUTIFUL 
MUSIC” 


x 
r 





Write Dept. 67TA, for Illustrated Brochure! 


CLARIN 


sufacturing Company, 4640 West Harrison Street 


Chicago 44. Iilin 





End nuisance of sticking keys-sluggish action with 
the all new “wall-to-wall” 5 ft. custom model — 











THERMO-ELECTRIC 


° 
»  DAMPP-CHASER 
1 U ’ . * 3¢ 
Ly Piano & Organ Dehumidifier 
This all new custom DAMPP-CHASER extends from 48 
to 60 inches; designed to fit between the side panels 
of any pieno or orgon. DAMPP-CHASER is the only 
unit made that gives complete even protection from 
‘ excessive moisture, to the entire keyboard including the 
5 Year Written Guorantee extreme bass and treble keys. Never needs attention, 
uses about a penny of electricity a day. 


For all pianos & organs in 
Ask any piano-organ dealer or tuner-tech- 


a hools, churches. 
a nician about a low-cost installation today! 
ver a decade by _DAMPP-CHASER, INC. Hendersonville, “6. ¢. 





THE CANADIAN LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION has published “A Bio-Bibliograph- 
ical Finding List of Canadian Musicians 
and Those Who Have Contributed to 
Music in Canada” compiled by a commit- 
tee of the Canadian Music Library Asso- 
ciation. Included in this list are not 
only those musicians who have lived in 
Canada during their entire lifetime, but 
also those born in Canada who left at an 
early age and those musicians born 
abroad who have contributed to Cana- 
dian music. Copies may be obtained for 
$1.50 each from the Association, 63 
Sparks Street, Ottawa, Canada. 


“MUSIC RESOURCE GUIDE” is a new 
publication for elementary classroom 
teachers, music consultants, music edu- 
cators, administrators, and others inter- 
ested in the varied opportunities the 
integrated classroom music program 
offers for the physical, emotional, intel- 
lectual, and social development of the 
child. Compiled by Lorene Marvel, this 
resource book lists 1,658 records, 3,831 
songs, and 170 films and is available 
from Schmitt, Hall & McCreary Com- 
pany, Park at Sixth, Minneapolis 15, 
Minnesota, for $7.45. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY is offering an 
evening course on “The Development of 
Opera” which covers the history of opera 
from Monteverdi in the seventeenth 
century to twentieth-century composers. 
Other courses in music offered are “How 
to Read and Understand Music,” “Jazz: 
American Art Form,” and “Listening to 
Music.” Further information can be ob- 
tained from: Division of General Edu- 
cation, New York University, One Wash- 
ington Square North, New York 3, N.Y 


PAUL M. STOUFFER, chairman for the 
music section program committee for 
Pennsylvania Schoolmen’s Week, spon- 
sored by the University of Pennsylvania 
operating jointly with the Southeastern 
District, Pennsylvania Music Educators 
Association, has written a concert piece 
“Concertino for Two” recently published 
by Henri Elkan, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


“NEW HORIZONS FOR THE TEACH- 
ING PROFESSION” is a 256-page report 
containing specific recommendations for 
selection, teacher education, accredita- 
tion, certification, and the advancement 
of professional standards. This reference 
book is now available for $3.00 (cloth- 
bound) or $2.00 (paperbound) from the 
National Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


THE NEW SCHOOL FOR MUSIC STUDY 
completed its first academic year in June 
1961. A second successful year is now 
getting underway. The New School for 
Music Study is a center for piano peda 
gogy and music research created pri- 
marily to train piano teachers and for 
continued research in music, in learning, 
and in the most effective music-teaching 
methods. The curriculum was the out- 
growth of fifteen years of extensive 
research and planning and is designed 
to meet the professional needs of the 
specialists it trains—pianists planning 
to become teachers, and experienced 
teachers who wish to increase their pro- 
fessional skills. A junior department for 
young people of the Princeton area is 
also a part of the school. For full in- 
formation write Frances Clark, director, 
the New School for Music Study, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. 


MUSIC BOOKLETS entitled “You and 
Music,” “The ABC’s of Ballet,” and “The 
ABC’s of Symphonies” are available from 
the Channing L. Bete Co., Inc., Green- 
field, Massachusetts. Available for 25¢ 
per single copy, the scriptographic teach 
ing aids utilize a communications tech- 
nique of key-words and graphics inte- 
grated into visual units that are easy to 
read and remember. 
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Robert 
Russell 


¥ Bennett 


Composer, Arranger, 
Conductor 





“When a musician depends on his 
instrument for his living it seems he 
usually plays a Selmer. This is why 
the sound of Broadway, of TV, and of 
recordings, is most often the Selmer 


Sound.” 





TE trom-lac-lilel-teMt-lileMotelileltonc-te moh 
ROBERT RUSSELL BENNETT 














Music by Robert Russell Bennett 

















FULL COLOR, SOUND 


FILMSTRIPS 


coaneo FREE 1o scnoois 


“You Can Make Music” introduces 
children in Grades 2, 3, 4, and 5 to 
the various musical instruments and 
helps awaken their desire to make 
music themselves. It is an excellent 
aid to the teacher who wants to give 
grade school children a stimulating 
introduction to music 


The film tells the story of Peter and 
his friends, their “play” orchestra, and 
how they become interested in music. 
In the story the four children visit the 
music department of their school and 
learn something about musical instru- 
ments. They become interested in music 
and qualify to join the school orchestra. 


The film is accompanied by teaching- 
aid materials and helpful suggestions 


“Music in Our School” is designed to 
help the teacher encourage pupils in 
Grades 6, 7, 8, and 9 to take part in 
their school’s music activities. It shows 
them how they can learn to make music 
themselves and enjoy music with others. 


The film tells the story of five young- 
sters who find it interesting and enjoy- 
able to learn music in groups, join 
music classes in their school, and 
progress until they join their school’s 
band, orchestra and chorus. 


A number of outstanding authorities 
in music education guided the produc- 
tion of “Music in Our School.” Accom- 
panied by teaching aid material and 
suggestions to help the teacher co- 
ordinate the film with classwork. 


HOW TO BORROW EITHER OR BOTH FILMS 


American Music Conference filmstrips may be borrowed for up to ten-day periods 
without charge (except return postage) for showings to schools. Each filmstrip 
is strictly non-commercial, is in full color, runs just 15 minutes, and can be shown 


on any 35-mm sound film projector 


To borrow, simply fill out the request coupon below to indicate which film(s) 
you wish, the desired showing date, and two alternate dates; mail to AMC. Your 


request will be promptly acknowledged 


Alternate dates are necessary because, at certain times of the school year demand 
is heavy and all prints may have been reserved by others for the date you prefer. 
In that case we supply the film or films for showing on the earliest available of 
your alternate dates, notifying you well in advance 


AMERICAN MUSIC CONFERENCE 


332 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois 


AMERICAN MUSIC CONFERENCE, 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill.: 


CHECK 
FILMSTRIP(s) 
DESIRED 


Name 
. School 
Address 


] YOU CAN MAKE MUSIC 
] MUSIC IN OUR SCHOOL Alternate dates. 


In the past 12 months, these films have been seen by 


Preferred date. 


more than 250,000 public and parochial students! 





NFMC YOUNG COMPOSERS CONTEST. 
National Federation of Music Clubs has 
launched its twentieth annual Young 
Composers Contest. Hattie May Butter- 
field of Fort Smith, Arkansas, is chair- 
man. The contest is open to citizens of 
the United States between the ages of 
18 and 26. Contest closes April 10, 1962 
Details may be obtained from the NFM‘ 
Headquarters, Suite 900, 410 S. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


NFMC JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIP. The Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs’ Still- 
man Kelley Junior Scholarship for In- 
strumentalists and Vocalists will be 
awarded in 1962 in the southeastern re- 
gion which includes the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, Alabama, Delaware, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Virginia, and West Virginia. The 
$250.00 annual scholarship may be re- 
newed each year for four successive 
years and used for continued musical 
study. Requests for applications may 
be made to Mrs. W. T. Swink, 139 Irby 
Street, Woodruff, South Carolina. 


PIANO COMPETITION. The Fort Worth 
Quadrennial International Piano Compe- 
tition will be held in Fort Worth, Texas, 
on September 24, 1962. The competition, 
honoring Van Cliburn, consists of two 
preliminary and one final test to be 
judged by artists of international fame. 
Open to pianists of all nationalities over 
17 and under 28 years of age, the contest 
is under the sponsorship of the National 
Guild of Piano Teachers, the Fort Worth 
Piano Teacher Forum, Texas Christian 
University, and the Fort Worth Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The first prize is $10,- 
000.00, payable in four yearly install- 
ments. A concert in Carnegie Hall and 
symphony engagements are assured. 
Deadline for entry is May 1, 1962. For 
full details and application form write to 
Mrs. Grace Ward Lankford, 2211 West 
Magnolia Avenue, Fort Worth 10, Texas. 


WILLIAM GRANT STILL’S composition, 
“The Peaceful Land” is the winner of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs 
contest for an orchestral work dedicated 
to the United Nations. The winning work 
received a $1500 cash award plus the sup- 
porting cost of the reproduction of the 
material. This award was given by, and 
known as, the Aeolian Music Foundation 
Award. The work, selected from 86 en- 
tries, has been called a significant ad- 
dition to symphonic literature and suit- 
able for college and community orches- 
tras as well as major and metropolitan 
organizations. 


THE MORAVIAN MUSIC FOUNDATION 
has received a library grant of $20,000 
from Lily Peter, an honorary trustee 
of the Foundation and a prime mover in 
the rediscovery of American Moravian 
music. The grant will be used toward 
initiating a long-range development pro- 
gram to make the institution’s library 
resources of maximum significance in 
American music research. 
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IT 
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SPOT! 


; | 
WITH D¥MOS NEW M5 


INSTANT LABEL MAKER 


TAPE SHOWN ACTUAL SIZE) 


Professional raised-letter plastic labels made in seconds...cost just 
pennies. White letters come up instantly on a sparkling colored back- 


ground. Completely self-sticking—the finished labels have a thousand 


uses... Business, Commercial, Professional. 


Model M-5 
Tapewriter 
$24.95 


Embossed or 
raised letters 


maximo Ask your dealer or distributor for a demonstration or... 
quality WRITE TODAY FOR LITERATURE AND FREE 


appearance. 


Can be EMBOSSED SAMPLE LABEL. 


painted over 
without losing 
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ARCHIVE 
PRODUCTION 


HISTORY OF MUSIC DIVISION OF THE 
DEUTSCHE GRAMMOPHON GESELLSCHAFT 


Fin the Matorw  Onriteal Mee 


Wherever there is a need for authentic and authoritative reference to the history 
of music, the Archive Production Series is the answer. In this series of excellent 
records are found examples of music in the Research Periods, noted below, each 
authenticated by noted musicologists, carefully interpreted by the finest musicians 
and recorded with meticulous care. This is truly the finest reference library you 
can offer to students of Music Appreciation, Musicology or Music History. 


From Research Period IX 
THE WORKS OF 
JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 
Series G: Keyboard Works 
Toccata in G major, BWV 916 
Fantasia and Fugue in A minor, BWV 904 
Fantasia in C minor, BW V 906 
Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue in D minor, 
BW V 903 
i Duets, BWV 802-805 
Ralph Kirkpatrick, Harpsichord 


ARC 43164 - 73164 Stereo 


From Research Period XII 
MANNHEIM ANDVIENNA 
Series A: The Mannheim School 
FRANZ XAVER RICHTER 
Sinfonia con fuga in G minor 
CHRISTIAN CANNABICH 
Pastorella in F major 
KARL STAMITZ 
Orchester Quartett Op. 4 No. 4 in F major 
IGNAZ HOLZBAUER 
Sinfonia in G major 
Spielgemeinschaft der ARCH IV- Produktion 
Conductor: Wolfgang Hofmann 


ARC 3169 - 73169 Stereo 


DECCA DISTRIBUTING CORPORATION 


Yor . 
“ ’ 














for Wesdwinds and Brasses 


Methods, studies, solos and ensembles 


Ask for list of Contest Material—CUNDY-BETTONEY publications on 
SELECTIVE MUSIC LISTS 
published by NIMAC of the MENC 


THE CUNDY-BETTONEY CO., Inc., Boston 36, Mass. 








MITROPOULOS AWARDS. Through a 
grant from the Helis Foundation in New 
Orleans, Louisiana, the Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos Awards for music students at 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri, 
have been established. The awards will 
be given to college students from all 
over the country for college training at 
Stephens. 


AVALON FOUNDATION GRANT. A 
grant of $15,000 has been made to the 
American Symphony Orchestra League 
for the purpose of developing an in- 
service training program in orchestra 
management. Under the grant three or 
four persons wishing to enter this field 
will be selected for in-service training 
with a leading orchestra manager to 
serve as a counselor to each. For further 
information or application forms write 
the League Office, Post Office Box 164, 
Charleston, West Virginia. 


BAND FESTIVAL. Hundreds of young 
musicians will attend the 24th annual 
band festival in Mason City, Iowa, on 
June 19, 1962. In addition to the 80 
Mason City area school bands which par- 
ticipate each year, high school bands 
from the other 49 states will be invited 
to attend. 

The festival will also be the scene of 
the world premiere of Warner Brothers’ 
motion picture, “The Music Man.” Mere- 
dith Willson who wrote the score for 
this successful musical lived in Mason 
City as a boy and the “River City” of 
the movie is in truth Mason City. Gath- 
ering in Mason City will be a contingent 
of national press, radio, and television 
representatives together with many mo- 
tion picture stars. 

Bands from every state except Iowa, 
whose bands are not eligible, will com- 
pete for the title “The Official Music 
Man Band.” This group will receive a 
complete set of background instruments 
and batons and will cap the festival 
events by receiving a bus tour to New 
York City to appear on a national TV 
show. First runner-up will receive an 
electronic organ. Other prizes will in- 
clude recording equipment, music stands, 
and a combination storage and director's 
stand. 

Competing bands will be housed with- 
out charge in private homes and all 
meals will be provided. Warner Brothers 
is cooperating by arranging fund-raising 
opportunities in conjunction with local 
theaters wherever possible, and special 
arrangements have been made to provide 
minimum cost bus transportation, Lim- 
ited accommodations restrict the number 
of competing bands to one from each 
state. Guest bands will be selected from 
applications submitted to a qualified 
panel of musical authorities. High school 
bands interested in competing should 
request application forms from: Band 
Festival Committee, Mason City Chamber 
of Commerce, Mason City, Iowa. 


CENTURY 21 EXPOSITION. The first 
World’s Fair held in the United States 
in more than twenty years will take place 
from April 21 through October 21, 1962 
in Seattle, Washington. Harold Shaw, 
director of performing arts for the 
Seattle event together with Frederic 
Vogel, assistant directer, is scheduling 
184 days of music to be presented in the 
fair’s performing arts halls which in- 
clude a new opera house, small theatre, 
arena, and stadium. Vocal groups will 
participate in the program designated as 
the “Fair World of Song.” Instrumental 
groups of all sizes will also be presented. 
For full information and application 
forms write te Frederic Vogel, Seattle 
World’s Fair, Seattle 9, Washington. 


ASCAP AWARDS. The American Society 
of Composers, Authors and Publishers 
has granted $500,000 in awards from 
funds made available from writer mem- 
bers of ASCAP to 1,386 authors and com- 
posers “whose catalogs have a unique 
prestige value for which adequate com- 
pensation would not otherwise be re- 
ceived.” 
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Only HOLTON & 
brings you the PAUL ANDERSON, [ 


TRUE : 
CORNET 
SOUND.. 


DONALD CUTHBERT 
band director ot Be 


rH 


ISH KABIBBLE 
Mode! 27 Cornet witt 


NORMAN D’'ATH, eminent Australian brasswind outhority, plays both Holton 
cornets and trumpets. 


MODEL 27 STRATODYNE—here is the quality of sound music educators and professional cornetists 
everywhere are insisting on. The basic tone is strikingly mellow—round, full and correctly “centered.” 
It blends well, yet there is a certain “edge” and just the right amount of brilliance for lead parts and 
solo work. Old-timers will recognize in the Model 27 as a direct descendant of the world-famous Se. GUGENE STUCH 
Holton-Clarke design—the choice par excellence of virtually every leading cornetist in the heyday BERRY, Bandmaste 
of Sousa, Pryor and Muses. Yet mechanically, musically and in beauty of workmanship and design the 0 ypa ah 2 eee 
27 incorporates tremendous advances. Like all Holton brasses, valve action is incredibly fast and stor 
smooth—intonation more nearly perfect than any other maker has yet achieved. Don’t put off what 
we guarantee will be the experience of a lifetime. Visit your Holton dealer and discover for yourself 
what only Holton’s true cornet sound can do for your playing. 

FRANK HOLTON & CO., ELKHORN, WIS. 
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Model 27 
Stratodyne 


5” Rose brass bell, 
nickel silver mouthpipe 
ond trim. Bore .465 
inch, weight 39% 
ounces. Equipped with 
fast-acting Ist valve 
trigger and adjustable 
3rd valve slide. $310 
in Stratodyne Case 


Banp Directors: You are cordially invited to accept a free subscription to Holton’s 

magazine, The Fanfare, devoted to informative articles of interest to everyone in the se) Re)! 
field of music education. Send us your name, address and teaching position on a post- 

card today! 





IF YOU'RE 
FUSSY ABOUT SOUND 
AND PERFORMANCE— 


Arzaweo 


9 Drum Heads; 


. 


Percussion authorities agree 
that a drum sounds best when 
the heads are matched, and 
made of genuine calfskin. Now, 
for the first time, you can have 
a micrometer-matched pair: a 
batter and a snare to assure 


top performance every time. 
PICK-A-PAIR at your dealer's now! 


AMERICAN RAWHIDE MFG. CO. 


1103 N. NORTH BRANCH - CHICAGO, IL! INOIS 
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Can you spot the five improvements 


that make these new Bundy Flutes 


play and sound better than ever? 


If you’re not a flute specialist, some of the improve- 
ments described below may seem relatively minor— 
until you play one of these new Bundys! If you are an 
expert, you'll know at once that here are five more im- 
portant reasons why the Bundy flute is the top per- 
former in the low-price field. 

But make no mistake, the old reasons are present in 
these new Bundys toc! Bundys are still the only student 
flutes that faithfully duplicate the scale of a costly 
artist flute. Made by Selmer, Bundys are built to the 
same critical body dimensions, with the same precision 
tools and manufacturing skills as the costly Selmer flute. 
The result is flute sound that comes amazingly close to 
true artist quality. Tones of the lowest octave, a matter 
of particular concern to the student, are full, clean, easy. 
Middle and upper register response is sure, even, beauti- 
fully in tune. Directors know the student with a Bundy 


NOW BUNDYS HAVE THESE NEW FEATURES 


Five adjusting screws, instead of the usual three, make 
it easy to maintain proper pad coverage. All have 
Nylon tip for better wear and silent key action. 


New Nylon booster replaces the usual flat metal 
washer. Helps increase tonal output, helps make ac- 
tion faster and lighter. 

New Nylock crown screw assures that head-joint cork 
can be securely locked in position to retain optimum 
playing qualities. 


Newly designed pad cups improve appearance and add 
to cup strength. 


Embouchure plate redesigned to rest closer to body, im- 
proving the already fine response in the high register. 


will find it easier to play in tune with himself, and with 
the rest of the band. 

As you would expect, mechanical qualities of the 
Bundy match its musical excellence. Tone holes 
and foot socket are integral with the body—a mere ac- 
curate construction that also assures extra strength. Lip 
plate and embouchure hole are precision-formed with 
steel dies, not cast from molds. Head joint sleeve is 
machine-honed for smooth, perfect fit into body, Body 
is hard-drawn, extra-quality seamless nickel-silver. 
Keys are nickel-silver with extra heavy cross sections 
for durability. Key posts are threaded and hard-soldered 
in place so securely they are almost integral with the 
body. Screws, rods and springs are rust and corrosion- 
proof stainless steel. Plan to try one of these Bundys 
soon. They’re Selmer-built, student priced and better 
than ever. Your Selmer dealer has them now. 


Selmer 


ELKHART, INDIANA 
in Canada: H. & A. Selmer Ltd., Toronto 


SELMER, Elkhart, Indiana 
Please send FREE copy of your brochure describing these flutes: 


Dept. J-ii1 


[_] Bundy nickel-silver, nickel plated flute [| Bundy nickel-silver, silver plated flute 


" at $145.00 including case and tax at $149.50 including case and tax 


Hear the Bundy flute sound brilliantly demonstrated. Send for “Flute Contest 


Music” recordings—two programs of graded flute solos by Charlies DeLaney. 


Vol. 2, $2.50 ea. (Enclose $2.50 per record) 


Vol. 1, $2.50 ea. 


Name 

School 

Address 

City 7. autempmmniddl - Zone 


County 
2863 


(Record offer good only in USA) 








PIANO BY BALDWIN 


at the request of lan Davis 


PHRERE EC” LT LOON is the lifelong pursuit of all true artists. They 


demand much of themselves, much of the instruments they play. It is significant that so many 
concert artists find only the Baldwin equal to their insistence upon excellence—an excellence that 
makes the Baldwin worthy also of an honored place in your home. Write for brochure showing 


Baldwin Grand Pianos in full color. The Baldwin Piano Company, Section 20A,Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 





‘Thank 


You, 


r. President 


This title is borrowed from the dean of correspondents covering 
the White House, who signals the end of a Presidential press 


conference by saying, ‘“‘Thank you, Mr. President.”’ 


It is 


borrowed simply because it is probably the most heartfelt title 


that any music educator can give to an article recounting some 
of the impressive tributes to the arts presently being made by 
The President of the United States and Mrs. Kennedy. 


URING HIS CAMPAIGN, at his inauguration, and 
since his election, John Fitzgerald Kennedy has 
given ample evidence of his deep concern for the 

arts in this country, a concern shared equally by Mrs. 

Kennedy. Indeed the Kennedys have surrounded them- 

selves with men and women of culture and creative 

achievement 
This has resulted in a climate for the 
arts that is virtually without precedent in the 

States, and perhaps amounts to the natural unfolding of 


\dams. Just before 


support of the 
United 


a development envisioned by John 
he became President in 1797, Adams wrot« 
“I must study politics and war, that my sons may have 


My sons 


. in order 


to his wife, 


liberty to study mathematics and philosophy 
ought to study mathematics and philosophy 
to give their children a right to study painting, poetry, 
music, architecture, statuary, tapestry and porcelain.” 

While the study of war and politics is still very much 
with us, preceding generations have surely earned the 
right for present-day Americans to pursue the arts and 
nourish the culture of this land. President Kennedy 
seems intent on giving Americans that opportunity 

As a candidate, Mr. Kennedy promised, “The New 
Frontier for which I campaign in public life can also be 
a New Frontier for American art . .. We stand, I believe, 
on the verge of a period of sustained brilliance.” 

Sustaining that promise, the President-elect and Mrs 
Kennedy invited 168 Americans of artistic achievement 
to:be honored guests at the inaugural ceremonies on Jan 


CATORS JOURNAI 
ty-« ember-December 1961 
National Conference 
[ 


Washington 6, D.< 


uary 20, 1961. Nearly 8O of these leaders of American 
arts and letters attended and heard the venerable poet 
Robert Frost “Dedication” he had written 
especially for the occasion. Frost predicted “ .. . a next 
Augustan age . . . a golden age of poetry and power/Of 


5 


intone the 


which this noonday’s the beginning hour.” 

In a red vellum book the artists inscribed for presenta 
tion to the new President, Walter Piston wrote, “Presi 
dent Kennedy’s expressed concern with arts and letters 
is heart-warming and encouraging to those of us who 
feel that physical and material survival would have little 
meaning without the preservation of these things of the 
mind and spirit.” 

Post-inaugural enthusiasm burgeoned, prumpting Frost 
to recommend a cabinet post for culture. To this Presi 
dent Kennedy showed perceptive restraint, commenting, 
“If I thought the addition of a Secretary of Culture to 
the Cabinet would insure culture, | would be for it. I do 
not think such a department would accomplish the pur- 
pose. It might even stultify the arts, if wrongly adminis- 
tered. We have more than enough conformity now.” His 
consistent concern for fostering the arts has nevertheless 
proceeded in the months following—and in a good many 
directions. 

Perhaps of highest interest to music educators is the 
inspired idea conceived by Mrs. Kennedy to present a 
series of “Concerts for Young People by Young People.” 
The first of such concerts was held August 22, 1961, on 


Text continued on page 36 





As an American I have the great- 
est possible pride in the work that is 
being done in dozens of schools stretch- 
ing across the United States—schools 
where devoted teachers are studying with 
interested young men and women and 
opening up the whole new horizen of seri- 
ous rmrusic 


The President of the United 
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Pictured below are some MENC state presidents and national officials who got to- 
gether for a photograph with Letitia Baldrige, social secretary to Mrs. Kennedy. 
Left to right: Ernestine L. Ferrell, Walter C. Minniear, Wayne H. Camp, Walter H. 
Snodgrass, Arthur G. Harrell, Lawrence W. Guenther, James Christian Pfohl, director, 
Transylvania Music Camp Orchestra, Roger O. Hornig, Miss Baldrige, J. Milford 
Crabb, Allen P. Britton, Lawrence E. Barr, Bruce H. Houseknecht, Vanett Lawler, 
Max F. Dalby, Donald L. Wolf, Robert E. Holmes, Norvil E. Howell, R. Glenn 
Starnes, Herbert L. Teat, and Eva Mae Struckmeyer. 


he White # 
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mn behalf of the mus { States, | want to thank 
for the opportumity 


: * of the Board of Dire 
tore and the State Pre he 
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a memorable experi 


mn additio 
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Very sincerely yours 


States and Mrs. Kennedy were sent letters of appreciation by the MENC President. 
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The President represented Mrs. Kennedy at the first “Concert for Young People by Young Peo 
ple.” He is shown above addressing guests from the platform occupied by the Transylvania Music 
Camp Orchestra of Brevard, North Carolina. The conductor, James Christian Pfohl, stands at right 


After President Kennedy made his brief, extemporaneous 
talk, he stopped to shake hands with many of the children 
before returning to his office. Guests invited by Mrs. Ken 
nedy included 325 crippled children, children with heart 
defects, and blind children from the Washington, D. C. area 
and ages ranged from 5 to 17. Each of the children wore a The children 
name tag marked with red, white, and blue ribbon. They en were entranced 
joyed cookies served before, during, and after the concert by the wonder 
by children of the White House staff ful music, mu 

Plans are under way for a second “Concert for Young Peo- cee 
ple by Young People” to be held in the fall of 1961, and a 


. young people 
third concert to be held next spring at the White House & peor 
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Help for the Arts 


Assistance for the fine arts has long been an 
underdeveloped area in the American system of 
government. Few countries in the civilized world 
have given so little official recognition to the 
importance of music, painting, literature and 
drama. For this reason, it is welcome news 
that a House committee has reported out a bill 
to establish a permanent Federal Advisory Coun- 
cil on the Arts in the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. 

There would be 21 members of the Council, 
appointed by the President to represent the 
whole range of the creative arts. The annual 
appropriation would be a modest $100,000, and 
the chief purpose of the Council would be to 
recommend ways of increasing the country’s 
cultural resources. This seems an acceptable 
first step in giving cultural pursuits some offi- 
cial encouragement. 

The chief fear of those who oppose any Fed- 
eral assistance to the arts has been the specter 
of official control. Concern is well-grounded; 
Members of Congress have been quick to become 
amateur critics in assaying the value of art ex- 
hibits and jazz sent abroad. Their comments 
have sometimes reflected no notable competence 
in appraising culture, to phrase it in the gentlest 
language. 

Nevertheless, our limited experience in state 
assistance for the arts does not bear out the 
fears of control. More than 100 attractions have 
been sent abroad under the President's exchange 
program. State and local governments have long 
made financial contributions to museums and 
symphonies without putting the muse in bureau- 
cratic blinders. 

This newspaper believes that there should be 
a pragmatic, step-by-step consideration of pro 
posals to help the arts. Possibly a program of 
grants-in-aid to the states, as some are pro 
posing, would represent a legitimate way to help 
nonprofit cultural organizations make ends meet. 
The idea should not be ruled out on a doc- 
trinaire basis. 


ed from the Washington Post and Times Herald, 
Washington, D.( August 16, 1961 


human potential, 
them.” 


While this 


accoun 


of the President's administration 
hailed a child prodigy as a pianist, and now Press Secre- 
tary-at the White House, is reported to have said, 
always of sorrow to me when I find people who 
nor understand music.” 


at 


ot 


must tap our magnificent resources imag! 
natively and diligently. A broad and deep awareness 01 
the arts enriches the scientist as well as the nonscientist 
ind is indispensable to the full life of all mankind 

his note has been sounded time and again by members 


Pierre Salinger, once 
“It is 


Mr 
proposed annual White House 
prizes for achievements in mu- 
\nother pré posal 


Salinger has 


sic and art 
receiving full study is to estab- 
lish an annual “Honors List” 
for 25 to 50 outstanding Amer 
ican contributors to the arts 
Che entire Kennedy cabinet 
is sponsoring an “Artists Se- 
ries,’ the first presented Rob- 
ert Frost, the second, Carl 
Sandburg. At the Sandburg 
concert of commentaries, read- 
ing of poetry, and folk songs, 
Mrs. Kennedy presided. The 
sudience was made up of con- 
gressmen, members of the Su- 
preme Court, the Diplomatic 
Corps, and selected students 
On. state at the 
White House, stand- 
a 


ards are high, giving full indi- 


occask ms 


artistic 


cation that the Kennedys re- 
gard the Executive Mansion 
as the proper showcase for 
presenting American arts and 
artists to the world 

Philip Coombs, who came to 
Washington the Ford 
Foundation to become the first 
\ssistant Secretary of State 
for Cultural Affairs, has re- 
marked that, “In the late for- 
strong new 


from 


ties and fifties, two 
arms were added to reinforce 
United States foreign policy 

economic assistance and mili 
tarv assistance. As we now em 
bark on the sixties we have an 
build a third 


strong arm aimed at the devel 


opportunity to 


opment of people, at the fuller 


realization of their creative 


better understanding among 


the Kennedy concern tor the 


irts is by no means exhaustive, perhaps it will serve as 


sufficient indication of the high patronage and support 


w emanating from the most powerful position m this 


untry 


| t people 


Accord 


ing to some sources, 


Undoubtedly the arts have always sprung from 


however, the arts 


have reached their highest peaks only when liberally sup 


highl 


is that the 


ported by 
ntentior 


these conditiot 


placed personages 
arts flourish in times of crisis 


s seem fully 


\nother historical 
Botl 
today ,.P.B. 


met 
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The Pursuit of Excellence 


in Music Edueation 


DONALD HARRISON VAN ESS 


MINCE ITS EARLIER YEARS the profession « MIS] lip. These ideas are not new ; they appeared in the early 


United States has subscribed ‘ lays of music education perhaps as a means of bolstes 


} 


education in the 
hilosophies of why and ing the appeal of music to many of the uninitiated. Even 
; 


wide array of ideas and p 


music should be taught in the public schools. Some _ today, ‘se trite extra-musical principles are presente«| 


these have proved to be but passing vogues hat is, wu a well-educated community 
y fulfilled the } l if then pe riods 
the test of sociologi instrumental ilues has provided cover for appalling] 


and then dis According to House and Leonhard, “The reliance o1 


ired sim 
cultural scanty musical achievement, minimal music learning and 


brought forth changes shockingly low standards. The music teacher who teaches 
<amined for their roles little or no music is often excused on the grounds that 


secondary 10 y are presently taking » children are happy.’ 

Phis article proposes (1) to reaffirm certain « stab- \nother rather widely held concept maintains that the 

fundamental principles, 0 point out negative study of should be painless and nct require intel 

opments which ‘ered from the basic philoso lectual effort. Obviously the idea of capturing student 
and (3 al approacl which interest through emotional and physical responses as a 

gher educatior his aesthetic development, was carried 


In recent vears music education has been increasingly 
rutinized ugh commission reports and individual misinformed administrators. Also the view t2i skills 
id drill should not be the main activity in teaching has, 


ill-prepared teachers and sanctioned by 


tudies. These w a strengthened body of music educa 


rs united through a reaffirmation of a basic tenet which to the abandonment of music reading 
has been the motivating force behind music teaching for 
ver two thousand years. This belief is that music plays ORTUNATELY the desire of educational leaders t 


t vital role in the liberal arts or general education cur make a true cultural center of the school and to generate 
f music’s contribution to aesthetic and intellectual enthusiasm in the community has not always 


riculum because 
borne fruit. The fault in this may be due to the failure 


ellectual development 
While intelligent music « 
past two decades the question has 


ducators have alwavs held of the teaching staff to cope with community pressures 


this view, during the and to resist the infiltration of low community standards 


heen raised concerning the degree to which this belief has 


in actual practice. Although great ad- not be differentiated, and one reflects the other. 


incement has been made in many 


with the result that school and community sometimes can 


heen maintained 
p 
ing during these years, many teachers are now concerned — teat 
means escaped. Music occupies this vulnerable position 


hases of music teach his development is probably most noticeable in musk 
hing, although other academic areas have by no 


~ 


ith the quality of the teaching 
What basic forces have tended to modify the f { because of its immediate accessibility to laymen through 
mental philosophy? Two seem dominant: (1 
yressure of the In many places a lowering of community musical taste 


negative the various mass media. 


deviations in ideology, and (2) continual 


T 
community to impre Ss its cultural standards on the school has come about because the school has not organized a 


music program. Each merits examinatiot quality music program. An inferior music program gen 
erally is marked by two characteristics: The marching 


\ CHILD-CENTERED ideology with its extra non-aca hand is the featured activity, and small or no provisiot 
( I ( TER 1deoloYg \ I Its ‘ l-ac% . 
lemic services was gradually taken up by some music 


teachers and became manifest in a superficial philosophy 
; 


of instrumental values! or extra-musical values. These 


is made in the curriculum for general music courses 


lx MANY excellent secondary schools a well balance: 
l 


include such things as: Music contributes to good health, program o! instrumental instruction is to be found; that 
it fosters good conduct, and contributes to good 7 is, an attempt is made to maintain a proper perspective ot 


what constitutes “true’’ music education. The marching 
band in the better schools is given recognition not u 
terms of music education but as a part of extra curricular 
undations and Princi activities. Simply stated, its time allotment is such that 


“harles Leonhard 
Hill Book Company 


f Music Edu 


b 
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does not detract trom the principal aims of musical in 
struc 


however, as Conant and others have pointed out 


ion 


lhe balanced program is not always the case, 


| 


Che present-day picture ol instrumental music instruc 
tion has become the concern of many music educators ; in 


brief it is this: As a result of its wide exploitation and 


misguided usage, the marching band has come to repre- 
sent a false education in many 


} | 


1OOIS 


conception musk sec- 


mdary x 


Fundamentally there is nothing with the ac- 


wrong 


tivity. When it appears under the heading of education, 
too schools, it causes a 


art and contributes noth- 


" ‘ ; | YT 
nowever, as it does 1 lar 


many 


debasement of musical 
cultural growth of the community 
results achieved 


nt trend toward 


negative 
a more practical 
which is exemplified in the 
administrators to 
education program in 

of the marching band 

hip of this organization 


| 
community pressure and in 
indict 


' 


idling rather than an 


| hou rh he be criticized 


cou 


he indictment is 


usical 

ind money 
! iple te exc lu 
education 

isembles, 

‘rowing aesthet 

usiasm generated in 
music since much 

or no musical value 

n oung minds in 

‘ram due to the strong emotional 

5) Finally, the ce 


1us overlooks the 
when it appears 


mmunity asso- 
n and tl 
organization 
of the students’ 

As an illus- 
we are all too familiar, certain second- 


the 


miiict 


music education 


. rity 7 
> i Pibidi WY O| 


student body 
rumental experience rather than 
n to the general cultural needs of 
ete the picture, much of the 
preparation for football and 

1y hours of marching drill 
Furthermore, the 


musk 


lete 1 with these 


ly occupier 
» time or energy for working 
d the extremely important string 
yrsened considerably when marcl 
extended down into the junior 
yf such 


m of instruction 


experiences are most 
1 benefits of such 
received in many high schools, we may 
Where is the 


individua narrow 


11 


the following questions 


intellectually stimulating musical experience of playing 
first rate band materials? What consideration is given 
to the proper development of the playing embouchure 
for concert performances? What opportunity is there for 
developing instrumental techniques ? What of the general 
cultural development of these students and their future 
musical endeavors ¢ 


It pores Nor take much imagination to envision what 
type of musical experiences are provided the remaining 
85 per cent of the school enrollment under such condi- 
tions. Inherent in this type of school system is a com- 
pulsion to uphold further negativism which manifests 
itself in the general music studies of the student body— 
the present and future cultural bearers of the community 

Unfortunately, many students with intellectual poten 
the “enjoyment” level of music, that 
general music tastes of the class become the com- 
mon denominator for studies. So completely 
the objectives and the philosophy (if any) 
of work that the aim becomes 
the idea of having the child find a par 
him. Result: a 
activities moving in all directions ; a rehash 
of much that was probably covered in the lower 


tial are relegated to 
1S, the 
musical 
blurred are 
which underlie tl form 
centered around 


interests 


ticular iten ot 


} 


patcl 


music which 
work ot 
negative attitude toward music since it is not 
by cl yr administration ; repe- 
music class to the next, and a 
regarding the most basic principles ot 
Perhaps worst of all, a continuation of poor 
inclinations of the 


vrade os. a 
taken seriously iss, teacher 
tition from one general 
lack of knowledge 
music value 
taste and static or regressive cultural 
community in general 
In looking back over the unfortunate picture whicl 
we have observed several 
underlying tendencies which have helped to create such 
a distasteful commentary. There has been a gradual 
the fundamental idea of why we teach 
music which is a result of adding a superficial veneer to 
framework of our educational 
become in many quarters 
substituted by the general music and 
instrumental “excellence,” 
formerly associated with outstanding musical or intel 
is become associated by the genera! 
| some teachers with the most exterior features 
[he basic premise of all art, “Art for 
has become blurred leading to a gradual in 
filtration of “Art for people’s sake” via community pres 
sures and other inroads into the school system. 
his means that the interaction of misguided music 
teaching and faulty has to a certain extent 
resulted in a deviation from the philosophical course 
idvocated by the articulate minds of music education his 


exists in far too many schools, 


weakening of 


bas« 
} 4 } 


edge, las 


our program. The 


program “know 

entertainment” in 
classes. Somehow the term 
lectual performance, hi 


public an 


f misic education 


’ ” 
Sake, 


idex le gy 


tory . wh are clear 


Waers DO WI 


h 


start in making the needed adjustments 
the described situations back into bal- 
the needed changes cannot be accom- 


which will bring 


ince ? Obviously 
plished in a short period of time. 

[he Music Educators National Conference has always 
heen active on the national and state level to encourage 
sound principles and to provide guidance and direction 
in the teaching of music in the schools. An example 
of its effort was the organization of Commission V1] 
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which has provided for greater cohesion on the national 
level. Though such reports will undoubtedly exert in- 
fluence, the immediate problems as viewed by this writer 
are on the local level. By nature of their location a more 
direct route perhaps would be more feasible—namely 
through state colleges and other recognized institutions 
which offer degrees in music education. Briefly, un- 
dertaken would be a rigorous examination of all music 
education practices emanating from these institutions and 
their effect upon schools in their vicinity. It is suggested 
that such a plan be a cooperative endeavor, implemented 
through the state music educators’ association. 

Intensive evaluation of the present music education 
curriculum should be the initial step. Specifically, those 
courses dealing with methods deserve careful examina- 
tion as to content and as to the basic philosophy underly- 
ing the courses of study. The philosophy of the new 
secondary school and its emphasis on excellence will have 
to be considered by every conscientious instructor. The 
results of not adhering to philosophical changes on the 
nation’s school front could be unfortunate 

Che uppermost consideration in the teaching of these 
college methods courses should be a well organized 
method of instruction for the majority of students in the 
public schools, particularly at the secondary level. 

\ fundamental aim in music education is “to enable 
uur graduates to participate constructively in the aesthetic 
realm of personal and community life, we thus must give 
grounding in musical and _ artistic 


them a thorough 


values.””* 

In order to accomplish this goal, the ideas emanating 
from the college methods courses should advocate with 
much greater intensity and on a wider scale the strength- 
ening of the secondary general music classes. In a recent 
issue of the JouRNAL an informed writer pleaded for 
greater unanimity of goals in the instruction of the gen- 
eral music classes. The present writer feels that the 
needed unanimity of action must proceed from the teacher 
education institutions 

\re we actually aware of the great impact which cur- 
rent educational developments will shortly make upon 
the students in the public schools and the responsibility 
which lies ahead in offering greater intellectual challenge ? 
more concern for excellence in all 
for the cul- 


Since there will be 


phases of education and increased concern 
tural and intellectual, the general music classes must be 
strengthened on a firm basis of academic procedures and 
attitudes. This is the common ground which is so desper 
ately needed. 

By removing the misconception that music exists solely 
for entertainment and by reaffirmation of the belief that 
music holds a significant position in the cultural and in- 
tellectual realm, we then have the responsibility of adher- 
ing to certain principles which are associated with sound 
academic procedures 

Music is to be 
to other academic areas, and since the 
is to be academically oriented, considerable 
placed on the acquirement of knowledge and other intellectually 
listening 
basic 


serious study, te. « ! 


treated as a 
teaching of general music 
emphasis will be 


oriented experiences with an emphasis upon musi 
Musical knowledge at the junior 
theory, fundamental outlines of 
form, 


and principles of valu 


high level will include 


: . 
music history, musical media, 


instruments, voices, the relation of music to other arts 


judgment 


Prepara- 
Novem- 


Role of the Fine Arts 
Journal, Vol. 47 


House The 
Music Educators 
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tion of Teachers 
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omparable 


Considerable library usage culminating in written reports 
and oral reports on music is to be advocated under this revital- 
ized program of general music. 

A fundamental objective underlying all courses: the ability t 
discuss orally and in writing in an intelligible manner the vari- 
ous basic elements of musical knowledge 

The absolute necessity of correlating music with other aca 
demic areas is basic to this approach 

Frequent evaluation of student understanding and achieve 
ment is to be stressed. Mediocrity from excellence must be 
clearly differentiated to motivate the high achievers in the school 

Thorough planning of all levels leading up to and from the 
initial general music class will need to be recognized. 


College methods courses will need to come to grips 
with a paramount issue: the marching band. Under the 
plan presented here the correct placement of the march- 
ing band in the life of the school would be as an adjunct 
to the physical education program as it is done in some 
larger colleges and universities. 

[he implications of teaching this type of planning to 
the students in college methods courses are relatively 
clear: With the placing of the marching activities in their 
proper perspective, there would be much more time to 
concentrate on the real job of music education—to pro 
vide the highest form of musical education which we can 
This means greater emphasis on instrumental teaching, 
technique, tone, materials, the building of woodwind and 
brass ensembles and the important string program in the 
grades. Above all, the cultural development of the in- 
these organizations will be a_ prime 


dividuals within 


concern 


W HAT TYPE of 
What type of 
nation’s colleges and universities ? 

Basically, the profession made its greatest move when 
the music education requirements were strengthened a 
few years back as a result of the Music Educators Na 
tional Conference collaborating with the National Asso 
ciation of Schools of Music and the National Council for 


this call for? 


Irom ou 


educato1 does 


should 


music 


music educator come 


the Accreditation of Teacher Education. This has led t 
a much stronger music educator both musically and in 
tellectually. The current need is a continuation of this 
same type of education but with greater emphasis on 
intellectual excellence in addition to musical competency 
enable the profession to measure up to the 


This will 


vastly superior program of general education which is 
| a reality each day. In short, the new 


becoming more of 
music educator must have intellectual zeal. 

To meet the challenge of the problems continually 
emerging from the community and its strong attempts at 
cultural modification, a strong music educator equipped 
with both knowledge and keen insight is needed. This 
perhaps would tend to stem the present trend in extensive 
transiency in many areas and enable a 


music teachet 


firmer cultural foothold 


Ta SECOND STEP of the remedial program to be con- 
sidered under this proposed plan would help to answer 
the immediate problems facing the various cx ymmunities 
within the college jurisdiction. This would involve in- 
tensive and extensive service to public schools interested 
in a developmental program in the form of frequent col 
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music 
inter- 


ps in various areas Ol 
bulletins to 


consultant 


{ informative 
evaluative an service 
f the program in the schools, and 
on each graduate of the music 
itly teaching in the field 
above attempts to remedy 

llege’s jurisdiction, there 

f student teaching 
y those schools sympa 


VOLVE 


teaching and its particular problems 


revent further perpetuation of 


hich are frequently reflected in the 
teaching as a result of earlier bitter 
hetic adniunistrators 
~ducation conventions 
e profession. This would 
he general alignment of the pro- 
In general, there 
‘limate to prevail 
step torward for 


examine the 


leading protes- 


music 
but 


le iding States in 


International 


Vusicological Society 


rican Mu- 
] > 
resenting 
in the 

U7 


Che colleges and universities could help by setting up 
one-year study projects in selected areas of music teach- 
ing in close cooperation with public school teachers. The 
committees could give intensive examination to weak- 
nesses existing throughout the state and provide sug- 
gested remedies through discussion and demonstrations. 
Frequently the programs of these meetings are made up 
by individuals completely unaware of the most urgent 
problems facing the music teacher in that particular state. 


Tue music epucaTion protession which has been de- 
veloping for over a century in this country has reached 
moment of reflection is in order. The 
development of the profession has resembled in its 
growth the basic outlines of the development of education 
itself—from a modest introduction to a gradual dissemi- 
nation to ; Now, the immediate concern should 
be that of refinement through the pursuit of excellence. 


a point where a 


ill schools 


[he image of the school system founded on academic 
1] 


excellence is gradually beginning to emerge. The role 


of the college is paramount. It must pursue with renewed 
vigor the fundamental philosophy of music education and 
disseminate academically sound principles and ideals 
through its graduates and through an active program of 


development in the community 


, ’ 
cultura 


Among those attending the joint musico- 
logical meeting were the trio above: 
Charles Fox (left) of the Eastman School 
of Music; Allen P. Britton (center), 
MENC President; and J. A. Westrup 
from Oxford University, Oxford, England. 
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The Self-Contained Classroom 


Reconsidered 


CHARLES C. BURNSWORTH 


7 HE TIME HAS COME to reappraise the plan tor a ated the need for adequate preparation in music fot 


teacher. In an attempt to “idealize’’ the 
sound plan, much has been written to show that the classroom 


eram h 


critical area of music education; perhaps even to the classroom 
reject practices presently considered 


as plagued teacher needs little music training to teach music wel 
music educators and school officials, in some views, mort Perhaps this f 


than any other phase of public school music. While head 
t 


Che elementary school music pro l] 
factor more than any other has contributed 
to the widespread belief that even the professional music 
way has been made in other aspects of the program, the educator does not need tox 


much intelligence or educa 
tion to be a music teacher, a criticism which many music 


ifty or mort ars ag he educators have found | 


elementary school music problems are in m: 
fi themselves forced to refute. I) 


as they were 
11179 - « ] 7) } ly 1 iddi 7] ¢ t nhl I taenl atte “d he ;: t 1 
unior and senio! I ool mus addition, that philosophy certainly afitected the attitude 
inded on the greater stability of their of many college administrators responsible for curricu- 
broader prograi less experimentation has been made lum planning, who obviously felt that one or two basi 
at the higher levels. Unfortunately courses in music were sufficient for the teacher candi 
gram, the elementary is the level at whicl ducz date. What 


was thought be an innocent justificati 
begins, and beginnings are most impi 


for allowing classroom teachers to handle their ow 
in music they are the least understood. music programs, rather than have music dropped fro1 


tect backfired on the professional 


Because th mentary school tries 
least in these two respects 
the philosophy of encouraging the grade 
ut her own music program by attempt 
her that little skill or knowledge is esse 
ve undergone considerable modification, 


nstruction is being urge 


investigations into the matter 

revealed that the majority of these 
classroom teachers | and are not receiving ade 
quate preparation commensurate with the skills and 
knowledge 1 al a successful progran 
with musi rt shows that during the two-year 
college or normal school preparation the time formerly 
allotted for required mu ‘urses was one-tenth of the 
total number of hours required for certification, but today 
constitutes from one-fortieth to one-twentieth of the total 
number of hours.’ In certain areas of the country it is 


1 even less, and the opportunity to participate in a musk 
was thought he ,, aa 
student-teaching program seems almost unique 


Other 


music teac] 
aati how that in many cases, administrators 
ecg and classroom teachers do not even attempt to implement 

os a music program based on the self-contained classroon 

concept due t he m inadequacies of so many 

classroom teacl d l, n WwW n they do tolerate 

such a plan }USI ‘ 1 many admit their relu 

tance. An indication of th av | 1 in a study con 

ducted by graduate students of th niversity of Okla 

eriods 1 eles mile homa in which 194 administrators, classroom teachers 
ba specialists cooperated. The findings reporte 
of the respondents preferred special 


all other plat id 69 per cent 


he Classr 


1 Appl 
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ated the self-contained classroom as the least desirable 


lan 4 

What was once thought to be a solution to the lack of 
i sufficient number of well-educated music teachers on 
the elementary school level has recently come under heavy 
riticism and doubt 


highly held belief that classroom teachers were 


by some responsible persons. Even 
the once 
etter suited to teach the special subjects on the basis of 
their knowledge of the students has been at least moder- 
but significantly Many 
become aware that the current plan in 

at best second rate, yet very little change in its 


ind only 


refuted music educators 


recommendations 
One of the 
described in an 
JOURNAL 


a tew 
have been suggested 


revision Was 


stc EDUCATORS 


» author wrote 


combination of the self-con- 
platoon system classroom 
ssroom teacher would be respon 
except art, music, and physical 
1 } 


wuld be taught music by 


that is equipped only tor 


seem that thre 


’ | 
elementary school 


who we wuld car ry 
lan 


he 


building, a p 


systems I 


school 


e increased necessity 


MENC BIENNIAL CONVENTION 


Chicago, Illinois March 16-20, 1962 


State Presidents National Assembly, March 14-15 


Headquarters: Conrad Hilton Hotel 


Turn to page 111 for a convenient hotel 
reservation form and complete information 
regarding sleeping accommodations. Per- 
haps you will want to arrange to take ad- 
vantage of the special dormitory rate of 


$4.00 per person for 3 or 4 in a room 


of both hiring and training additional musie teachers to 
carry out the plan. While proposals made by music 
educators alone cannot solve the budgetary problems in- 
volved, a program of this kind can be expected to gain 
gradual financial support if educators and administrators 
are convinced of its soundness. The training of the addi- 
tional music teachers for such a program is a matter 
which future-thinking music educators can readily sup- 
port and initiate however. But it must be recognized that 
there may be little hope that the present supply of quali- 
fied high school students entering upon a _ four-year 
college study in music education can be increased and 
directed or encouraged toward a career in elementary 
music teaching. In fact, more and more of those currently 
embarking on such a music education program are set- 
ting their sights on high school and junior high school 
teaching levels. Therefore, other sources must be con- 
sidered as possibilities 

\ possible source is that of the student majoring in 
elementary education who enters such a program with 
an exceptionally strong music background. Many of these 
students, while desiring to become teachers, prefer work- 
ing with younger children, and while they may sincerely 
want to continue and enhance their music training and 
abilities, they do not care to engage in a full four-year 
program of music training on various instruments and 


idvanced theoretical areas in which they either have no 


interest or confidence. These students, carefully screened 


and auditioned when they register, would provide a good 
potential source of music teachers for elementary schools. 
In such a program, their college education would consist 
of the emphasis on education, but 
a minor field of twenty-eight to thirty-two hours in 


’ 
normai elementary 


witl 


basic music courses thoughtfully structured and taught 


terms of the necessary skills and abilities appropriate 


the elementarv level 


this Suggestion may at first to under- 


appeal 


Wri 


e the current high standard of music teaching prepa- 


ion, when carefully viewed in respect to the elementary 
The certification of such 
kindergarten 
an effective 


it definitely does not 
} 


rs would be restricted to grades 


h six only, and this should serve as 
ns of preserving the current quality of training for 
1 


ill other levels. If asked to render a fair appraisal, many 


professional music teachers would: undoubtedly be in- 
admit that study in counterpoint, orchestration, 
practical value to 


an accentuated 


clined to 
idvanced theory and the like has littl 
the elementary teaching level, whereas 
program of study on children’s song literature, melody, 
and rhythm instruments and other musical areas of spe- 
cial importance to the grade school program, which are 
usually slighted in many current curriculums in music 
education, would strengthen the teaching 
abilities and insights of the elementary school specialists. 


considerably 


Recognition must be given to the fact that a consider- 
able change has taken place in the traditional program 
of the elementary school during the past few decades, 
and new concepts regarding the most effective means of 
implementing the music program must be devised. Ex- 
pediency does not necessarily preclude efficiency. If new 
solutions appear to be warranted, they must receive fair 
consideration. In light of the current situation, they 
would certainly appear to be warranted 
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THE ISME MEETING IN VIENNA 


WILEY 


N HIS ADDRESS at the opening session of the Interna- 
tional Society for Music Education in Vienna last 
June, Gerald Abraham, President of IsME said: “It 

is futile for musicians to think of converting each other 
to different viewpoints or to dream of a musical Espe- 
ranto. What they can do—and what we teachers in par- 
ticular can help to do—is to understand each other. And 
| mean ‘understand’ in a precise sense, not in the vague 
platitudinous which we 
understanding 
Music educators initiated meetings dedicated to inter 


way in speak of international 


99} 


national understanding in a real sense twenty-five years 
igo when the first international meeting on the subject 
»f music education was held in Prague. Leo Kestenberg, 
I 


Honorary Life President of IsME, was one of the princi 
pal figures in European music education at that time 
as well as a prime mover in the organization of the 


Prague meeting. Since 1936 music education has de 
veloped in many ways in different parts of the world 
('nfortunately meetings of music educators on an inter 


national basis were interrupted immediately prior to, 


during, and immediately following the Second World 


War. Following the war, however, one of the first under 
takings by UNESCO in the field of music was the estab- 
[Wiley L. Housewright, Chairman of the Editorial Board of the 
Music Educaters Journal, who is Professor of Music and Director of 
rraduate Study at Florida State University, Tallahassee, has been 
ember of the Editorial Board since 1957 and its chairman since 1958 
He spent the academic year 1956-1957 in Kobe, Japan on a Fulbright 
grant as lecturer at Jogakium College. Prior to nearly fifteen years as 
i member ef the faculty at Florida State he taught at University of 
North Texas State College, and New York University. He is 
Editorial Associate of the MENC Journal of Research in Musi 
iucation, served six years on the Music Education Research Counci 
s president of MENC Southern Divisior 1953-1955 ] 
s chosen by the faculty l 
tinguished Professor of the Year 
full text of the address by M: 


Music Fducat 


LeXas 


at | rid Sy 


members i 


L. HOUSEWRIGHT 


j 
; 


lishment of a Preparatory Commission to deal with thi 
organization of an international congress on music edu 
cation for youth and adults. 

In 1953 


meeting on music education sponsored by UNESCO, and tt 


Brussels was the site of the first post-war 
was at the 1953 meeting that 1IsME was founded. Lindau 
Germany and Zurich, Switzerland were twin host loca 
tions for the 1955 meeting of 1sme. In 1958 Copenhagen 
was host to 1sME. In those early years of the life of the 
Society, there were few members, few resources. Yet 
from its inception, IsME has been the official spokesman 
for music education in the world of music—or perhaps it 
would be better to Say the official 


education representing various parts of the world which 


spokesman for musi 


in turn has many musics. In addition, there has also beet 
within the Society a sense of dedication and a willingness 
to make voluntary professional contributions on the part 
of what might be called a hard core of the membership 
which has nurtured the organization and brought it to the 
point where it now has a solid foundation 


Pere were more than 400 participants from 36 
countries at the 1961 Fourth International Conference in 
Vienna on the “Role and Place of Music in the Education 
of Youth and Adults.” An international meeting on musik 
education differs from a national meeting on music educa 
tion in that there is less compartmentalization from the 
standpoint of participants. In Vienna participants came 
as music educators in a broad sense—as teachers in 
government schools, conservatories, as performers, com 


] 


posers and musicologists 


The distinguished State Music and the 
* 
of 


Konzerthaus in Vienna were the headquarters for al 


Kc ademy of 


the meetings. In his address at the opening sessio1 


~ 


Most of the members of the United States delegation came together for.a luncheon in the Stadtpark. 
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The Youth Orchestra from Krefeld, Germany, Helmut Monke- 

meyer, director, made some distinctive contributions to the pro- 

gram. The versatility of the group impressed its audience. Old and 

b enemens che Children’s Choir. Beno. Csechosiovekie new instruments were used; not only did the group perform on the 

their conductor. Frantisek Lysek is shown ebove instruments—they sang as they performed. 
mpanion photograph (below) shows the entire 
sup. These boys and girls are between 10 and 14 years 
In Vienna they presented a wide range of reper 
tory and sang in seven languages 


ize 


The String Quar- 

tet, Conservatory 

of Versailles, 

France (at right), 

takes a bow follow- 

ing their well re- “ ¥ J 


| 
a a PUP ceived perform- 
» | peP*? Yay v ’ ance at the Vienna 





A portion of the 
Finnish Youth Or- 
chestra from Hel- 
sinki with their 
Conductor, Matti 
Rautio, acknowl- 
edge applause fol- 
lowing their excel- 
lent performance 


The chorus from the Teachers Training 
College, ypenhagen, and their conduc- 
tor, Henning Bro Rasmussen, appear (on 
the left) in concert at the Gala Reception 
given in the Rathaus by the Mayor of 
Vienna. In the rear is shown the profes- 
sional dance orchestra which played Vien- 
nese Waltzes for the young people—and 
the adults during the reception 


The State Symphony Orchestra, Genady Roshdestwenskij, conductor, from Moscow pre 
sented a concert during the meeting of ISME. David Oistrach, violinist, was the soloist 


we see Conductor Clar 

Sewhill (above) as the 
rt begins by the band 
» University of Califor 

nia at Los Angeles 


“The Present State of Music Education,’ Hans Sittner, 
President of the Academy, said, “Congresses can serve 
two purposes: (1) for specialists to meet and get to 
know each other, and through personal contact, extend 
their knowledge and be able to add information and 
research from other places to their own work; (2) for 
consultation and discussion of specific questions and the 
solution of acute problems through exchange of opinions 
and reporting of mutual goals.” 

Comparative music education, its philosophy, its tech- 
niques, its methods, was the framework on which the 
program in Vienna was built. If music educators in the 
United States are kept busy at national meetings, those 
70 music educators from the states who participated in 
the meeting in Vienna discovered that their national ex 
periences were indeed only a rehearsal for the early morn 
ing to midnight demands of the international meeting 

Comparative music education around the world was 
the presentation of 
Music 
\ctivities in the 


dealt with in general sessions by 
papers on the following subjects 
Instrumental 


Education in 
the Schools, Choral and 
Schools, Music Activities in Community Life, Research 
in Music Education, Training of the Music Teacher, 
Training of the Professional Musician, Eurythmics in 
Music Education, Music Education Through Technical 
Media. Early morning and late afternoon programs wer¢ 
devoted to lecture-demonstrations on The Role of Impro 
visation in Music Teaching, The Developmental Approach 
in Elementary Music Education, The Role of Improvisa 
tion in Music History, Research in Music Education 

It was at these general sessions and lecture-demon 
strations that musicians from all over the world, musi- 
performers and 


cians who are teachers, 


musicologists presented their viewpoints, described their 


cf nn} mOSeTS, 


respective systems of music education on a broad basis, 


demonstrated their techniques and methods. Through 
these presentations and demonstrations, the musicians 
from many parts of the world came to know each other 
both as musicians and individuals, and it is indeed almost 
too obvious to note that some of the principal dividends 
came to the participants of the congress through the 
establishment of personal relations as well as through the 
exchange of professional views 

The introduction of the important topic—-Comparative 
Music Education—in the program in Vienna marked an 
important step for the Society in that no longer did 
formal presentations and discussions deal exclusively 
with basic information of existing systems of music 
education and statistical reports. It was the comparative 
aspects of music education which received emphasis 


Gotuvadyam is the 
name of this in- 
strument which P 
Sambamoorthy, 
Head of the Music 
Department, Uni- 
versity of Madras, 
brought with him 
for the demonstra- 
tion he presented, 
assisted by Mrs. 
Sambamoorthy. 
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The sessions on the developmental approach in Music in 
Elementary Schools presented by Leo Rinderer, Inns- 
bruck, Austria, were very popular. As popular was the 
superb teamwork of Mr. Rinderer (left) and Edmund 
Cykler (right) of Eugene, Oregon, who so ably translated 
at the Rinderer session as well as at many other sessions. 


The Greenwich (Connecticut) Senior High School Chorus 
and their conductor, Gerald Mack, just before they begin 
their concert at the ISME meeting in Vienna in June 1961. 


; 


This is a relatively new field and therefore a logical and 
indeed obligatory part of the program of the Society for 


many years to come. 


I+ seems to be the unanimous opinion of all partici- 
pants that the concerts both by professional groups an: 
vouth organizations were of an extremely high orde: 
First, some comments about some of the outstanding pr: 
sional performances. The meeting of ISME was planned 
purposely to coincide with the final week of the Vienn: 
Festival. Participants will long remember the evenings at 
the Vienna State Opera where they heard memorable 
performances of Rosenkavalier and Turandot and the 
concert in the Konzerthaus by the Moscow State Sym- 
phony Orchestra with David Ojistrach of the Soviet 
Union, violin soloist 

The State Academy of Music in Vienna was most 
generous in presenting outstanding performances espe 
cially for the delegates to the Congress. At the opening 
general session, a concert was given by the Haydn 
Orchestra of the Academy and on the final evening of 
the Congress another fine concert was presented by the 
orchestra of the Academy. 

No one attending the 1961 meeting of Isme will ever 
forget one Monday evening when, in the Schloss Theater 
at Schonbrun, students of the Vienna State Academy of 
Music presented Cosi fan Tutte. The meeting was at 
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idpoint; by that time, many new triendships had been 


torn l, old 


triendships made through IsME were being 
renewed, and these personal elements combined with the 
of ( Tutte in that memorable setting 
sion unique and distinctive. Even the moon 


glory for the delegates as they strolled 


presentation ost fan 
made the oc« 
oope rated in full 
ugh the 

» adult delegates to the 
distinctive 


peoples mentioned by 


palace grounds! 


1961 meeting of ISME made 
ore important or contributions to the 


ding among President 


address than did the excellent 


he 1961 meeting will go down in 


is parses 
ertainly 
as having had uniformly 


ISMI and con 


formances by youth groups totaling overt 


voung adults 


Brno, Czechoslo- 
in this 
t be written some 
this 


article will 


which mig 
° 7 = bend 


supe rb presentation by 


i 


oye a 


Jan ‘ 5 


4 


Some members of the delegation from the United States had 
their pictures taken with participants from various parts of the 
British Commonwealth. Left to right: Theodore Normann, Seat 
tle, Washington; John Horton, Inspector of Music, Ministry of 
Education, London; Hazel Morgan, Evanston, Illinois; Wiley 
Housewright, Tallahassee, Florida; Ernest T. Ferand, New York 
City; Karl D. Ernst, Hayward, California; Vanett Lawler, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Gerald Abraham, President, ISME, Liverpool; 
Evan Davis, Vancouver, British Columbia; Frank Callaway 
Perth, Australia; Edmund Cykler, Eugene, Oregon; Patricia 
Holmes, Adelaide, Australia 


The audience at one of the Plenary Sessions in the Konzerthaus 
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group. Those boys and girls sang in seven different lan- 
guages and presented a program of exceptional variety 
including compositions by Palestrina, Handel, Schubert, 
Bartok, Kodaly and others. Much admiration 
direction of the Krefeld Youth Orchestra 
Their contribution was a concert and a 


ometana, 
in the 
Germany. 
lecture-demonstration which included old and new instru- 
ments developed for music activities in and eut of school. 

Che Student Chorus and Instrumental Group (in Salz- 
burg, Austria for the 1960-1961 school year) from Ober- 
lin Conservatory of Music of Oberlin College presented 
Cantata No. 21 by Bach at the Sunday noon concert and 
their Robert Deahl, were 
Two large groups journeyed from the 


went 
from 


the group and conductor, 


warmly received 
United States to the meeting in Vienna 
applause greeted the 118 students in the 
Greenwich High School Senior Chorus 
when they came on the platform for the concert they had 
looking a year. The tribute 
given the chorus and their conductor, Gerald Mack, must 
have gratified the large delegation from the United States. 
The other group which traveled to Vienna from the 
University of Cali- 
the conductor, 
audiences but 


Enthusiast 
(Connecticut ) 
over 


been forward to for 


States was the band from the 
\ngeles. ( Sawhill 
fine band before larger 
e band had a more representative audi- 


| nite al 
larence 


fornia at Los 
directed the 


as tl 


has 
not before | 
many of whom 
first 


ence of musicians on a world-wide basis, 


were hearing a symphonic band for the time, and 


witl ol Vrous 


appreciation 
"Willy 


of young adults 


‘Singkreis Zurich,’ 


From Switzerland came the ‘ 


1, conductor. This well-trained g 


roup 
| their conductor provided a lecture-demonstration and 


t concert program. The quality performance under fine 


leadership portant factor in the success of the 


1961 n 
Lhe 


nsight int the pet 


was an in 
reeling 

in Copenhagen gave delegates a good 
youth groups in Denmark, 
there was special welcome for the well 


1958 mee ting 
forming 
ind therefore, 
ame to Vienna from the Teachers 
Henning Bro 
lights of concert hours were two 
the 
the Con 


trained chorus which « 


College of Copenhagen, Ras- 


Hig 


lf rance ( 


Training 
ussen,. conductor 
hamber Orchestra of Con 


String Quartet of 


groups from 
f Metz and the 
servatory of Versailles 

For the first time at 


servatory ¢ 
meeting there were youth 
and Yugoslavia. In 
Finnish Youth Orchestra 
More this 
ISME meetings. The 
Youth Orchestra 


in ISMI 


performing groups from Finland 
well-routined 
Helsinki Matti Rautio 

will be welcome at future 


said of the Yug 


charge of the 


from was groups of 
caliber 
same can he roslavian 


jubljan: 


from 


Ani MEETINGS OF ISME have been tavored with tm 
and the 
and evening were 


portant social events, 1961 congress was no ex 


ception. Sunday afternoon spent in an 


il excursion to the old church at Klosterneuberg 
At Klosterneuberg the delegates en 


where 


inform: 
and to Heiligenstadt. 
Heiligenstadt, 
kind of 


special organ concert. At 
there 


joved 


memories of Beethoven abound, was the 
good fellowship we always associate with Vienna and its 
which all too often is experienced only in a 
perfunctory With the ISME party, 
spirit of Heiligenstadt was very much evident; 


almost more people than could be accommodated thronged 


environs 
way by tourists. how 


ever, the 


tables for gon vl food. gor vd wine, and gor vd song. 
The gala social occasion was made possible through 
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Three participants at a Plenary Session. Left to right: Wiley 

Housewright, Chairman, Editorial Board, Music Educators 

Journal, Tallahassee, Florida, whose paper was on the sub- 

ject “Choral Activities in American Schools”; P. Samba 

moorthy, Vice President, Madras, India; Egon Kraus, Secre 
tary General, Cologne, Germany 


At the Mayor’s gala reception at the Rathaus, Hartley 
Snyder left this group very briefly and so is missed in the 
picture. Seated: Frances Snyder, San Jose, California; 
Vanett Lawler, Washington, D.C.; and Frank Callaway 
Perth, Australia. Standing: Candida Bautista, Manila; 
Rodolfo Zubrisky, La Plata, Argentina; Lucrecia Kasilag, 
Manila; Gerald Abraham, Liverpool; Milagros de Ocam 
pio, Manila; Naohiro Fukui, Tokyo; Theodore Normann 
Seattle, Washington 


At a Plenary Session. Left to right: Lucrecia 

Kasilag, Vice President, Manila; Gerald 

Abraham, President, Liverpool; Egon Kraus 
Secretary General, Cologne 


Mr. and Mrs. John Da- 
niskas at the Mayor’s Re- 
ception in the Rathaus. 
Mr. Daniskas is State In- 
spector of Music in the 
Ministry of Education at 
The Hague 
Germany, Austria and France are rep 
resented in this photograph. Left t 
right: Egon Kraus, Secretary General 
me Cc mne: Hi: Ss > ic > 
Theodore Normann. Seattle ologne Hans Sittner, Vice Preside nt 
“tare > | ISME and President, Vienna State 
Washington, is shown at a Ple é 
Academy of Music, and Amable Mas 
nary Session in which he pre . ; . 
‘ sis, Inspector General of Music Edu 
sented a paper on Research in ‘ p 
. -atior : 
Music Education. a 


Here is the Mayor of Vienna, at left 
receiving some young performers at his 
gala reception in the Rathaus 


A get-together following the 
concert by the Senior High 
School Chorus of Green- 
wich, Connecticut. Left to 
right Sister Bridget of 
Mary and Sister Therese 
Cecile, Oakland, California; 
Three MENC members took time off Gerald Abraham, President, 
Wiley House- 
Army Dependent Schools in Germany wright, Tallahassee, Florida; 
to attend the ISME meeting in Vienna Gerald Mack, conductor of 
They are shown at the gala reception the Greenwich Chorus, Karl 
and buffet in the Rathaus. Left to right Ernst, vice president, 
Dorothy Rankin, Laura, Ohio, now in MENC, Hayward, Califor- 
Munich; Edna Sheppard, Cincinnati nia; and D’Arcy Hayman, 
Ohie, now in Karlsruhe; Hester Templin Head of Arts in Education, 
Topeka, Kansas, now in Frankfurt UNESCO, Paris 


from their duties as music teachers in Liverpool; 
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the generosity of the Mayor of Vienna who gave a recep- 
tion and buffet supper in the Rathaus in honor of the 
ISME delegates as well as the 700 students in performing 
This was indeed a state occasion prepared with 
Once more good fellowship prevailed. It 


groups 
great dignity 
was thrilling to hear again performances by some of the 
young performing groups, among them the Greenwich 
(Connecticut) Senior High School Chorus and the 
Chorus from the Teachers Training College in Copen- 
\t this gala affair which took everyone back into 
of another century one could see young people 


hagen 
history 
from the chorus in the United States having a whirl on 
the dance floor to the tune of a Viennese waltz. And in 
the crowd could be seen MENC members dancing together 


and with people of other far away lands 


\ N INTERESTING and important part of the ISME meet 
music books, and instru- 
ments from many Delegates to the meeting 
frequently took advantage of the opportunity to become 
acquainted with music and music literature and instru- 
been available to them 


ing was the display of music, 


countries 


ments which had not previously 
in their own countries 
43 shows a luncheon get-together 
of the United States Karl D. Ernst, 
First Vice-President of MENC, the head of the 
United States delegation and gave the opening presenta- 
the general Music Education in the 
Hazel N. Morgan and Theodore Normann, 
members of the MEN¢ 


lhe picture on page 
delegation 


was 


tion at session, 


Schools - 
Board of Directors, also contrib- 


uted papers at general sessions, as did Vanett Lawler, 


All the way from the College of the Holy Names in Oakland, 
California to the meeting in Vienna came Sister Bridget of 
Mary and Sister Therese Cecile. Here they stop to be photo- 
graphed with Gerald Abraham, President, ISME and Vanett 
Lawler, Treasurer, ISME and Executive Secretary, MENC. 


Marguerite Hood, 
Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan and Frank 
Fox, Morristown, 
New Jersey, take 
time out for a get 
together, and a 
photograph 


ISME treasurer. Other contributors to the program from 
the United States delegation were Marguerite Hood, 
Ernest T. Ferand, Arnold Hoffmann, Edmund A. Cykler, 
Paul Rolland. 

For the 1961-1964 period the following persons were 
elected as officers of 1smE: Honorary President, Leo 
Kestenberg, Tel Aviv, Israel; President, Samuel Baud- 
Bovy, Director, Conservatory of Music, Geneva, Switzer- 
land: Vice-Presidents, Gerald Abraham, Chairman, 
Music Department, University of Liverpool, England ; 
Pierre Auclert, Inspector of Music, Ministry of Educa- 
tion, Paris; Zoltan Kodaly, President, Liszt Academy, 
Sudapest; Secretary General, Egon Kraus, Cologne; 
l'reasurer, Vanett Lawler, Washington, D. C. 

\dditional members to the Board of Directors were 
elected as follows: Frank Callaway, the University of 
Western Australia, Nedlands (Perth) ; José Castafieda, 
Director, Conservatory of Music, Guatemala City; John 
Daniskas, State Inspector of Music, Ministry of Educa- 
tion, The Hague; Karl D. Ernst, Alameda State College, 
Hayward, California; Naohiro Fukui, Musashino Col- 
lege of Music, Tokyo; Zaven Hacobian, Department of 
Cultural Affairs, Teheran, Iran; Dimitri Kabalevsky, 
Moscow Conservatory, Moscow, ussr; Lucrecia Kasilag, 
Dean, College of Music, Women’s University, Manila; 
Salah Mahdi, Ministry of Education, Tunis, Tunisia; 
Rudolph Matz, Academy of Music, Ljubljana, Yugo- 
slavia; Olavi Pesonen, Inspector of Music, Ministry of 
Edueation, Helsinki, Finland; P. Sambamoorthy, Head 
of Music Department, University of Madras, India; 
Hans Sittner, President, Vienna State Academy of 
Music; Rodolfo Zubrisky, Conservatory of Music, La 
Plata, Argentina. 


Tuar THE MEETING of the International Society for 
Music Education in 1961 was a success, there is no 
question. People left Vienna secure in the feeling that the 
international organization representing the vast field of 
music education, in the brief period of eight years, had 
earned a well deserved position of respect and dignity in 
the world of music and that the goal of its program 
included musics of the world 

To all persons in the Ministry of Education of Austria, 
in the municipality of Vienna and particularly the Vienna 
State Academy of Music, much gratitude is due for their 
untiring efforts and assistance. Commendation is also due 
members of the Society and members of the Board of 
Directors for their guidance and participation, and special 
recognition and warm appreciation go from members 
everywhere to Secretary General Egon Kraus and Mrs. 
Kraus whose daily dedication and voluntary contributions 
have been significant factors in the development and suc- 
cess of the organization. 

Music educators around the world will continue to 
participate in 1sME through the official publications which 
will be released from time to time and particularly through 
the official periodical the Jnternational Music Educator. 
It is anticipated that meetings of 1sme will be held in 
Tokyo in the Fall of 1963 and in Europe in the summer 
of 1964. 


*The paper given by Mr. Ernst at the 1sme will be im an early iemec 
of the Music Educators Journal as will the addresses of some of the 
other participants from the usa in the Vienna meeting, including the 
paper by Wiley L. Housewright, author of thie report 
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INA 
NORWEGIAN 
VILLAGE 








For Junior- and Senior-High-School Choruses 


in a Dutch Village, a music drama in one scene, with lyrics by Christine Turner Curtis, and arranged 
by Felix Molzer. Performance time—25 minutes. Paper-bound. 


In a Bohemian Village is for chorus and dancers, with lyrics by Katherine Smith Bolt, and arranged 
by Felix Molzer. Performance time—I!5 minutes. Paper-bound. 


In a Norwegian Village, 2 folk opera in three scenes by Katherine Smith Bolt and Felix Molzer, 
requires 35 minutes to perform. Paper-bound. Piano accompaniments are included in the vocal scores. 
Order today. 


a moat happy eollection — 


CONTENTS 
| Saw Three Ships (S.A.A-T.) 
Loyal Sons (Girls and Boys) 


Japanese Lullaby (S.A.A-T) 

Lullaby in Bethlehem (S.A.T.B.) CONCERT TIME 
The Red Apple (Girls and Boys) by Solveig D. Preus 

The Treasure (Round with Pedal Bass) Twelve attractive songs, skillfully arranged to 
The Housefly (S.A.B.) make possible the interchanging of voice parts 
The Trail to Mexico (Two-part with descant) in junior- and senior-high-school choruses. Sixty- 
My God, How Wonderful Thou Art (S.A.A-T.) two pages of easy, effective arrangements in 
There Was an Old Woman (S.A.T.B.} two-, three-, and four-part harmony for un- 


When Sammy Put the Paper on the Wall changed, changing, and changed voices . . . 
(Two-part with descant) perfect for concert, school program or assem- 


The Spacious Firmament on High (Girls and Boys) bly presentation! 


Ginn and Company 


Heme Office: Boston 


Sales Offices New York 11 Chicago 6 Atlanta 5 Dallas | Palo Alto Toronto 16 
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luidity ...the graceful motions of a beautiful dove— 





the lovely timbre of the Leblanc Saxophone. The cre- 
ation of dedicated men who devoted years to its perfec- 
tion, the Leblane Saxophone is constructed according to 
the Boehm principle. It provides opportunities for musical 
expression never before thought possible. [It is another ex- 
ample of the excellence the world has come to expect from 


Leblane acousticians and craftsmen. 


G. LEBLANC CORPORATION KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 


Creativity in Music Education 


SUSAN T. CANFIELD 


the Age” 
caused every teacher to inquire into the principles 
and methods of his subject: to their application in 


HE SLOGAN “Education fot Space has 


his daily practice and to a re-evaluation of his results. 
Such soul searching is everywhere underway in the arts 

Clearly greater emphasis upon science in secondary 
and college curricula alone will not answer the need. A 
general tempering of ali education is needed, together 
with increased attention to development of such basic 
educational outcomes as curiosity, intellectual honesty, 
and loftiness of purpose 

While scientists advocate more teaching in the elemen 
tary school, it is to be hoped that curriculum makers will 
not fall into the retrenchment trap which has diverted too 
many unwary superintendents and boards of education 
into allowing budgetary strategy to delay all serious asso- 
ciation with music until the junior high school. 

rhis is not the place for full discussion of the values 
We 


group participa 


students from music may say, 


however, that while the resulting larg« 


high school gain 
tion is invaluable in the realm of controlled musical and 
emotional experience, it leaves untouched a contribution 
to character fundamentals. These, 
elementary school are unadorned homely characteristics, 
but which the 
inquirer does not know the answer and must it by 


t 


as they emerge in the 


thev are essential in any situation in 
seek 
experimentation 
While we no longer 
still suffer 
them as character builders, particularly in the early years 
Cheir appeal, their stimulation of interest, their require 


heir 


ustify the arts as cultural 


need to 


subjects, we from lack of understanding of 


ments of personal application and t refinements of 
choice are fundamental aspects of the educational process 
creative t 


as children come in contact wit! eaching 


More and more teachers are filled with enthusiasm yet 
Hughes 
1 


the with an original mind” which 


“contact 
Mearns says “stimulates the creative process in others,” 
fails to materialize; there is too little application in daily 


prac tice 


Is EARLY DISCUSSIONS of creativity in education, inter 


pretations ranged from those of specialists who thought 
creativity could be found only in a few especially en- 
dowed minds, to generalists who believed that any child 
could be creative. Actual teaching programs did not come 
from these discussions 
evolved from these two points of view and generally 


However, compromise positions 
acceptable standards emerged. It is now recognized that 
a child’s development can be helped through stimulation 


‘Mearns, Hughes, The Creative Adult, Doubleday, Doran & Co 


Inc., p. 207 
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of his need for expression ; through his need for and 
experimentation with tools of expression; and through 
improvement of his power of application. In this way 
creative activity contributes toward his development as a 
person and discourages misapplication of energy to 
wrong aims 

\ highly gifted child, as a result of creative expres 
sion, ultimately may add something of value to the art of 
his period. The less highly gifted will at least become a 
responsible and effective individual. Even the 
below-average child can find a creative interest at his own 
level, an interest into which he can sink his repetitious 
personality and feel himself acceptable to his world. In 
his search for creative outlets any child—whatever his 
looks further and further into himself and finds 


more 


gifts 
there powers of which he may have been unaware. In the 
process he becomes a better balanced and integrated 
personality. 

Will Earhart once described the integration of the 
child: “He becomes better balanced with respect to sen 
(incoming activity) as contrasted to the 
assertive life of the growing spirit (outgoing activity) 


sory response 


because only through the action of inner lenses can the 
world be fused into a unity.”* Is not education dedicated 
to the search for and strengthening of these inner lenses 
Grade by gerade, subject by subject, project by project, 
we look for growth, concerned lest emphasis has been 


] 


wrongly placed or directed too long to one area 


Americans have been criticized for 


lack of “prope 
modes of expression.” Inner urges seek for expression, 
reach toward fulfillment, but fail for lack of tools, for 
ways of doing. By discovering that his ideas may be of 
value in his environment, one is often spurred to go be 
This, 


| expression and forge his own tools 
special gift or special need which, as 


vond a limite 


however, is. the 
Bergson says in discussing evolution: “thrusts intelli 
gence outside itself by an act of will.”* and then finds 
the sought-for medium 

Aside from the confusion of the meaning of creativity, 
1 teacher faces handicaps because of inhibitive thinking 
\s specialists, many emphasize the result rather than the 
creative effort as part of all learning. When, however, 
the specialist accepts this latter point of view, his outlook 
widens and he turns from the too precious result to the 
practice of stimulating and guiding creative energy. 

Skilled teachers recognize that interest is maintained 
by inner controls, involving a felt need for tools. If they, 
themselves, lack the techniques which must be ready at 


us 


The Roots of Music Appreciat‘on,” Music Educa 
> 


ovember-December 1948. p. 20. 


“‘reative Evolution, Henry Holt, 1911, Randon 
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SUSAN T. CANFIELD had a distinguished career in 
musie education. For many years she was a member 
of the faculty of the Musie Department of Carnegie 
College of Fine Arts, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. When 
she retired several years ago, Miss Canfield went to 
California, On July 1, 1961, she passed away from 
the effects of a stroke suffered earlier. She would 
soon have celebrated her eightieth birthday. 

In testament to the legacy Miss Canfield left to 
music education, are two comments about this article 
made by members of the Editorial Board of Music 
Educators Journal. One Board member (a veteran) 
wrote, “One of the best writing jobs I have ever 
reviewed . well organized and rich in content and 
mplication.” Another said, “I have read this several 


times. It has more meaning with each reading.” 


and, they fear their inability to implement the projects 


(Jf course this is not insurmountable. Some of the most 
effective attempts have been made when teacher and chil- 
dren have learned together. Hunting for the most suitable 
tool and method, they have developed together in knowl 
edge and skill, and both teaching and learning have been 


vitalized 


W uar ts this force called creativity? It is true that 
been made, observed and evaluated ; 

need for more complete understanding has 
hat a miscellany of tools, the creative thinking of 


experiments have 
that the 
arisen ; 

other minds have been studied and selections have been 
made which although out of context seem to have bearing 
upon the study. The result, however, is not a creation. As 
we search fora working philosophy, the following quota 


tions may serve as centers about which our thoughts can 


i 
gather 


“Creative Education places the emphasis upon energy and vital- 
ity of mental functioning, and individuation, as a condition of 
it gives heed to the fact that any experience is not 
yuite. the same experience to two different minds “The 
thrust of the mind for knowledge and discovery takes the 
direction of individual interest and preference and represents 
a sure instinct toward the fulfillment of a purpose that in essence 
} intenance and development of the individuality.” 


vitality 


is the ma 


“It is training that first finds and then preserves and strength 
ens the better artistry in us, our native truth-seeking and truth- 
loving personality.” 


As te 


$ persist 


creativity itself, significant reflections of other 
One calls it, “a unique experience” ; an- 
"; and John Madison Fletcher 


expressing as 


writer 
‘ther, “personal initiative’ 
experiencing, and 


the art of living as 


wrote It is giving, 


opposed to having and achieving 
igainst the means of living.’’® 

Hughes Mearns’ pungent phrase: “Searching, seizing, 
manipulating a shape unknown into an appearance in- 
as the thing sought,’’? includes the 


yet as support for our convictions we 


recognized 
whole, we think 
may reconsider certain phases of thought explored by a 


stantly 


few of the many philosophers who have written about 


Will, The Meaning and Teaching of Music, Witmark 


‘Earhart 
Hughes, of. cit 
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"Fletcher. Johr Psychology in Education, Doubleday 
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creativity. Henri Bergson gives toundation for basic 
principles of creative teaching : 

First, as to the principle of felt needs, although we 
must accede to the concept of interest as an outcome of 
effort and mastery of an uninteresting subject, there is 
still, in the beginning stages of effort-making in the 
creative field, much to be said for felt needs for expres- 
sion, for processes and tools, as essential to learning. 
Bergson reminds us that our natural incentive to thinking 
is the necessity for action in order to “get something we 
feel the need of . . . or to create something which does not 
exist.’”* 

Second, contributing to our belief that there is creative 
energy on every level of intelligence, Bergson had this to 
say: “Every human work in which there is invention, 
every voluntary act in which there is freedom, every 
movement of an organism that manifests spontaneity, 
brings something new into the world. 

Third, he cautions lest we become confused when we 
think of creation, lest we use the word indiscriminately : 
that we think of ‘things which are created” and think oi 
creativity as a “thing which creates.”” He emphasizes 
that we must think of creation as an “act in progress and 
not a thing.” 

Fourth, Bergson brought man’s undirected purposes 
into the foreground as of the same creative stuff as the 
artist's mystery and the scientist’s revelation when he 
wrote: “In the composition of a work of genius as in a 
simple free decision, we stretch the spring of our activity 
to the utmost and thus create . . . we seize from within, 
we live every instant a creation of form.’ 


ry 

Purninc to Nicolas Berdyaev, we find that his em- 
phasis is upon the transformation of the world through 
development of individual responsibility. He looked for- 
ward to a “Creative Epoch’ and believed that another 
kind of higher being is in process of creation. These 
quotations throw light upon certain near and distant aims 
with which, as creative teachers, we are concerned: aid 
toward self-realizations ; toward freedom of thought and 
action ; toward “Being.” 

“It (the creative act) is a daring upsurge past the limitations 
of this world into the world of beauty.” 

“The creative act exists immediately in ‘Being.’ It is the seli- 
realization of being.” 

“In knowledge, the philosophy of the future will see the dawn 
and flowering of being, itself. Knowledge is a function of being 

It is the sun’s ray which penetrates the inner depths of being.” 

‘In order to justify himself before the Creator, man must abso 
lutely be: he must realize his positive destiny by creating beauty 
in every act in life.” 

Julian Huxley carries this point of view further. His 
message to our age is that man, the highest evolutionary 
form on earth, in order to fulfill his destiny, must: 


“Feel himself in partnership with the cosmos in understand- 
ing . and experiencing itself, and so introduce the cosmos to 
more new and more valuable experience.” He recalls that our an- 
“chose the path of the improvement of the brain and 

which have evolved as bodies have evolved.” He adds 
what is a newer note in scientific discussion: “that evolution 
includes values and other products of mental and spiritual activ- 
ity Man's most sacred duty, and at the same time his most 


cestors 
mind . 


"op st 


3erdyaev, Nicolas, The Meaning of the Creative 
English Edition 1954 
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All Music Teachers! 


YOU AND YOUR STUDENTS WILL PROFIT FROM THE USE OF THE 
GREAT WEALTH OF MATERIAL ARRANGED AND PUBLISHED BY— 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF MUSIC, INC. 
1619 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 


IRVING BERLIN MUSIC CORPORA 
1650 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 


co. 
136 West 52 Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


VOCCO AND CONN, INC. 
1619 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 


BURKE AND VAN HEUSEN, INC. 
1619 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 


CHAPPELL & CO., INC. 
609 Fifth Avenue, New Yerk 17, N.Y. 


CHURCH AND SUNDAY SCHOOL MUSIC PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION 
5707 West Lake Street, Chicago 44, Iifinols 

DE SYLVA, BROWN & HENDERSON, INC. 
608 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


JIMMY DURANTE MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
6317 Yucca Street, Hollywood 28, California 


ESSEX MUSIC, INC. 
Suite 2160, 10 Columbus Circle, New York 19, N.Y. 


FAMOUS MUSIC CORPORATION 
1501 Broadway, New York 36, N.Y. 


a 
540 Broadway, New York 36, N.Y. 


es... MUSIC PUBLISHER, INC. 
216 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, lilinols 


SAM FOX-HOLLYWOOD SONGS 
11 West 60 Street, New York 23, N.Y. 


FRANK MUSIC CORP. 
119 West 57 gang 19, N.Y. 


MICHAEL H. GOLDSEN, | 
1481 North Vine Street, Hetipweed 28, California 
HANDY BROTHERS MUSIC COMPANY, INC. 
1650 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 


CHAS. K. HARRIS MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
1619 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 


40Y MUSIC, INC. 
1619 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 


LA SALLE MUSIC PUBLISHERS’ INC. 
1619 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 


LEEDS MUSIC CORPORATION 
322 West 48 Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


LION MUSIC CORPORATION 
1540 Broadway, New York 36, N.Y. 
EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORA 
136 West 52 Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


MAYFAIR MUSIC CORPORATION 
31 West 54 Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


MELODY LANE PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
1619 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 


MELROSE MUSIC CORPORATION 
31 West 54 Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS’ PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, INC., 460 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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MILLER MUSIC CORPORATION 
1540 Broadway, New York 36, N.Y. 


MILLS MUSIC, INC. 
1619 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 


EDWIN H. MORRIS & COMPANY, INC. 
31 West 54 Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


MOVIETONE MUSIC CORPORATION 
11 West 60 Street, New York 23, N.Y. 


ABE OLMAN MUSIC, INC. 
10 Columbus Circle, Room 2160, New York 19, N.Y. 


PARAMOUNT MUSIC CORPORATION 
1501 Broadway, New York 36, N.Y. 


PEER INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
1619 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 


GEORGE PINCUS & SONS MUSIC CORP. 
1650 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 


PINE RIDGE MUSIC, INC. 
1540 Broadway, New York 36, N.Y. 
PORGIE MUSIC CORPORATION 
1619 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 


ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION 
1540 Broadway, New York 36, N.Y. 


ROSEMEADOW PUBLISHING CORP. 
1619 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 


WILL ROSSITER 
173 West Madison Street, Chicago 2, Illinois 


HARRY RUBY MUSIC COMPANY 
514 North Elm Drive, Beverly Hills, California 


SANSON MUSIC COMPANY, INC. 
518 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N.Y. 


SHAPIRO, BERNSTEIN & CO., INC, 
686 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N.Y. 


SHAWNEE PRESS, INC. 

Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania 
SHENANDOAH MUSIC, INC. 

1619 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 


SOUTHERN MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
1619 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 


TRIANGLE MUSIC CORPORATION 
1619 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 


VERNON MUSIC CORPORATION 
1619 Broadway, New York 19, W.Y. 


JERRY VOGEL MUSIC CO., INC. 
112 West 44 Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


HARRY VON TILZER MUSIC + co. 
(TELEKLEW PRODUCTIONS, | 
1507 Vine Street, Hollywood 28, 


WAROCK MUSIC, INC. 
400 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


THE B. F. WOOD MUSIC CO., ING. 
1619 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 
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activity after another leads man’s mind out- 
side known limite into larger concepts of the world about 
and within himself, he comes to a realization of himself 
integrated, absolute being. Through the un 
und encouragement of the creative teacher, 
be freed, and the 


becomes an 
ler tandinge 
derstanding 


thoughts, feelings, and dreams may 
distant goal becomes the guiding stat 


Freedom can, ef course, lead to chaes, to anarchy for 
both individual and society 
ictivities preve the terrific 
failure to salvage creative energy in the early and adoles 


Energies turned to criminal 
loss society suffers from 
cent years when it can be coaxed into legitimate channels 
if no inner eontrol is developed, society must pay. This 
is a fact many well-meaning parents and teachers have 
not recognized and so have earned for education the 
softness. Karl Gehrkens said this in effect when 
of Dalcroze Eurythmics. He 
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like criticism 


of Dalcroze Eurythmics we have plenty of free- 


is controlled freedom and the con 
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it 1s creative efiort in a very rea 


control is not external but springs from the inner 
exemplification of the music heard, which, 
determines 
nature \s he 
reaches toward a more satisfying expression of his idea 
he feels the need tor one and then another improving 
needs which lead him to decide for or against 

diverting stimulus. There is no discipline more 
un a consuming idea on its way to fulfillment. 
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etlect to deny the existence of opposition ; hence, a certain natural 
technique becomes manifest when the mind needs it, and that 
under the excitations of higher emotions a man’s progress 
depends on something more than the ripening of intellectual 
powers; each fresh conquest of the spirit needs to be accom- 
panied by improved methods of realization.™ 


It is precisely the creative element of the Dalcroze sys- 
tem of music education which is least understood by its 
critics. Its most significant contribution to general educa 
tion is not the mere development of an understanding of 
note value, nor yet, just a mere sensitive response to 
musical meaning embodied in phrase, nuance, and tempi. 
Instead, each individual makes his own judgment of the 
music heard, adapting the performance of these elements 
lhrough experience in realization 
develops 
erratic readings of 


to his interpretation 


of musical elements, interpretative honesty 
simultaneously with responsiveness ; 


a score become unlikely 


I+ ts Tr E that a child's liking motivates his etfort, 
but it is also true that in making the effort to realize his 
dream he learns how to apply himself to its pursuit when 
that pursuit is not such easy going. We may hope that 
when parts of a task are less appealing, these habits of 
application may lead the child to stay by and not shirk 
responsibility. There is a delicate balance here between 
freedom, responsibility, inner controls and morale. Is the 
challenge worth taking’ We believe it is. 

We recegnize that creativity may continue in music for 
some ; for many ethers it will shift to other subjects and 
activities. Even so, we hope that the interest and practice 
in selective expression and application will contribute to 
the personality and so to the endeavor. How, then, shall 
we go to work in music education to answer this demand 
upon our own creativity ? 

From the song stories of the nursery to the cantata of 
the high school senior is a long road, yet it should be a 
continuous one. The process is as varied as the personali- 
ties and interest of both children and teachers; as unlike 
as their creative urges, their talents and abilities. In the 
elementary school it may start from some single project : 
a dance for solo or 
the possibilities are 


the dramatization of a loved story; 
group; an orchestration for bells 
endless 

From tone, interval, instrumental and rhythmic studies 
to the bug-a-boo of music reading, difficulties give way 
to the teacher's creativity. One need only compare texts 
of the past fifty years to observe where results of creative 
experimentation of exceptional teachers were adopted. 
I-ven here these patterns in method call for creative han 
dling less the experience which in the original was vital 
and engrossing should become a methodic shell in a later 


encounter 


Pernars the most publicized type of creative music 
teaching is the making of instruments. It grew in musical 
significance as many teachers came in contact with the 
Pipers’ Guild, and as Satis Coleman developed it in the 
school. It evolved from the making of the first pipe or 
drum to the improvement of an instrument made and in 
later years to writing for it. This naturally led to more 


*Jaques-Dalcroze, Emile, Rhythm, Music and Education, G. P. Put- 
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“THE DIPLOMAT” 4y (Qsticald 


60-SECOND FLIP-OVER GIVES YOU 


2 UNIFORMS IN 1 


Same boy. Same school. 

Same ‘Uniform by Ostwald” in the 
same band. He’s wearing THE DIPLOMAT 
—Ostwald's cleverly designed 
two-in-one uniform that gives the 

band an exciting new look in 

sixty seconds or less... with a simple 
flip of the contrasting shield. 

It's a great idea for home-and-away 
uniform changes... for half-time 
hi-jinks, too. Write today for 

design suggestions. We'll help make 
your band look as good as it sounds. 


“lL nifoun » by 


OSTWALD PLAZA, STATEN ISLAND 1, N.Y. 





extensive forms in vocal and instrumental compositions. 

ven in the early stages if attention is paid to pitch, to 
juality, and to the kind of music suited to the instrument 
made, it is not only excellent motivation toward the sub- 
ject, but usually initiates the unmusical child’s listening. 
[t is definitely musical education. He develops decided 
preferences in musical matters and often makes up music 
for his or for his classmates’ instruments 

Less familiar is Henrietta Rosenstrauch’s creative ap- 
proach to percussion instruments. Although students ef 
Dalcroze will find it especially interesting because of 
umiliarity with the groundwork from which it springs, 
et it has valuable information, method and stimulation 
for the music teacher of the elementary school and for 
ill who use percussion ensembles in club and neighbor- 
hood organizatiens. 

Her pamphlet, Percussion Instruments,'* is a 23-page 
booklet that is professional, musical, and unique in its 
ipplication of principles and procedures, the flowering of 
ears of experience of a skillful and creative teacher. 
Instruments, Obtainable— 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


Percussion 
A venue 


Henrietta 


*Rosenstrauch, 
719 Liberty 


ugner Band Music Ce 


Year after year in many centers of the country, crea- 
tive projects of all types are produced, making their par- 
ticular offerings te personal and community growth. All 
types make their indelible contributions. In the song- 
making version, carried to its ultimate expression, the 
musical play, children develop through creative release 
of musical, dramatic, and inner creative energy, the power 
of imaginary penetration of other personalities and so 
move into a world of larger social sympathy and under- 
standing. 

If the vision of “being,” (man’s acceptance of his 
destiny by realizing to his limit his own potentialities and 
by so doing making his individual contribution to the 
“Cosmic Process”’) : if this vision is to extend and deepen 
in our modern world, then a far greater proportion of the 
world’s inhabitants must become more completely in- 
tegrated. We must grow in neighborhood, in national 
and in racial sympathy and the growth must be attended 
by self-realization and creative power. 


The arts and the creative teacher stand in the front line 
in this integrative process. 





S BLANCHE EVANS waited for her first group of 
piano pupils to arrive in her “studio” in the 


} 


nassageway between the auditorium and second 


floor hall of Woodward High School, she discov- 
ered the December 4, 1914 issue of the Cincinnati 
School Index which she had tucked in with her 
music. Her eves drifted to the article in which 
Director of Music Walter H. Aiken made the 
imnouncement about the institution of free piano 
ssses 

Mavbe I need to be sure what I am about to 
' she thought as she began to read 


Early in January classes will be established in Wood- 
ward High School under a competent teacher, to give 
instruction upon the piano. Such instruction will be free 

all pupils who elect the course. For fear that the de- 
mands for membership may be greater than can be cared 
for by. our teacher, the first chance will be given to all 
girls who have elected or may elect the kindergarten voca- 
tion as their career—for a knowledge of piano is part of 
the equipment of a trained kindergartner. The next choice 
will be given to those who contemplate entering the teach 
ing profession, after which the doors are open to all. This 
move on the part of the educational authorities will do 
more to standardize the teaching of music in Cincinnati 
than anything ever attempted before, in the city, or even 





the country 

“This is a large order,’ she said aloud to her- 
self. She remembered the cool reception she had 
encountered that morning from some of the other 


Sources: School Index I 14 (Dec. 4, 1914) p. 167. 
Interview with Mrs. Blanche E. K. Evans August 4, 1950. 





Vignettes of Music Education History 


CHARLES L. GARY 


teachers who obviously did not approve of “piano 
lessons”’ in school and she thought back to her own 
school days in the Fourteenth District school when 
Miss Schmidt had stored her mother’s piano in the 
room but wouldn't let the chiidren touch it. She 
herself had asked for lessons on the instrument 
and had been denied the chance. “My own convic- 
tion about school piano classes probably stems 
from that experience,” she mused. “It’s going to 
take more than the flood that washed out my 
classes in Hamilton last year to keep me from 
succeeding,” she vowed as she heard young voices 
outside the door. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Evans,” said the small 
group of girls who entered. 

“Good morning, girls,’’ she answered. “Would 
you each take one of these and place a chair so that 
you can see the piano keyboard.”’ She passed out 
some models of the keyboard that she had fash- 
ioned. “First, let us find out what you know about 
the piano.” 

—a 


Mrs. Blanche E. K. Evans, one of the earliest if not the 
first to offer class piano instruction in the schools, died on 
March 15, 1961 at age 86. An MENC member for over 
forty years, and a Life Member since 1938, she not only 
taught piano at Woodward and in the elementary schools 
of Cincinnati but through her normal courses at the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music trained a great many of 
those who helped spread the class piano movement 
throughout the schools of the country. 
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DOUBLE 


These five Panjet treble switches 
are tuned for the rich, mellow 
“American sound.” The BASSOON 
(1) switch is an ideal jazz voicing. 
CLARINET (2) provides a pure, live- 
reed sound. PICCOLO (3) voice is 
excitingly high and sparkling. 
MELODION (4) has the sonorous 
quality for ballads. ORGAN (5) is a 
big, round voice. In addition, the 
KEYBOARD MASTER gives you the 
powerful magnificence of full 
accordion. Just this half of the 
Panjet alone has more versatility 
than many entire accordions! 
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TREBLE 


These other five PAnjet treble 
switches are tuned for the scintil- 
lating “Continental sound." The 
MUSETTE (1) switch gives you the 
typical controlled dissonance of 
“wet tuning." OBOE (2) is a new 
plaintive reed-edge sound. STORTZ 
(3) is an exclusive choked-reed 
Tyrolean effect. POLKA (4) has the 
vigorous sound for folk rhythms. 
CONTINENTAL (5) provides a ro- 
mantic ballad voice. Musically, 
here is an entirely separate accor- 
dion also contained in the Panjet 
instrument! 














The three switches shown above 
are in the lower playing positions, 
and give the Panjet revolutionary 
versatility. The ComBo (1) switch 
is a string-bass/guitar effect for 
truly great accompaniment. The 
next two, TROMBONE (2) and TUBA 
(3) provide single bass notes! 
Never before have these ‘‘free 
bass" effects been available on a 
standard accordion. 
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The three switches at the top 
of the Panjet bass section... 
PICCOLO (1), ALTO (2) and TENOR 
(3), provide conventional concert- 
style accompaniment to the treble 
keyboard. Together with the full 
bass of the MASTER SWITCH (M), 
they supply more than enough 
variety for nearly any accordionist. 





Add up all the wonderful features of the PANjet shown above. Then consider the 
fact that it is professionally built no larger, no heavier than a regular full-size accordion. 
Also add the fact that, despite its enormous range of playing styles, 4 


it is priced as much as a thousand dollars less. Your conclusion will then be: 
The PAN jet is the greatest buy in accordions ever offered! 


See your dealer and try the PANjet ...or write for complete specifications. 
RICHARDS MUSIC CORPORATION 


Eitkhart, 


Indiana 


Exclusive Distributors of PANcordion and Crucianelli Accordions 


Factory, Service and Wholesale Showrooms: 111 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


November-December, Nineteen Sixty-one 








What Are Music Edueators 
Thinking and Saying? 


state magazines, and state supervisors of music. Par- 
ticipating were presidents of MENC auxiliary organiza- 
of the National Board of Directors of the MENC tions (Music Industry Council, National Interscholastic 
convened August 23-25 in Washington, D.C. at the head Music Activities Commission); presidents of MENC 
office of the MENC, located in the National associated organizations (American Choral Directors 

1 Association Center. This was the second bien- \ssociation, American String Teachers Association, Col- 

lege Band Directors National Association, National As- 

sociation of College Wind and Percussion Instructors) ; 
and chairmen of MENC councils (Music Educatior Re- 
search Council, National Council of State Supervisors 
of Music, National Council of State Editors). Several 
distinguished guests participated, including music educa- 
tors from the Philippines, Canada, England, and South 


HE 1961 INTERIM MEETING of the presidents of the 
MENC Federated State Units and the members 


nterim Meeting, the first having been held in 
1959, at the National Music Camp, Interlochen, 
In addition to the state presidents and mem 
MENC Board of Directors, delegations in 


rit I 


officers of state associations—presidents 
residents, secretaries, treasurers, editors of 
is is a digest of the complete report of the In- , 
Board of Directors and Presidents of the Feder \frica. 
ME N¢ whi vas held in Washington, D. ( sae . " — 
, Forty-seven MENC Federated State Units were repre- 


rt 
Tl} 
the 


he 





sented. Forty state delegations were headed by thei 
incumbent state presidents, and the other seven were 
represented by th presidents-elect or vice-presidents. A 
total of 115 leading music educators participated in the 
three-day meeting. The Interim Meeting makes it possi 
bie for responsible elected officers and board members of 
the MENC and equally responsible elected officers of the 
various state units to come together for the purpose of : 
(1) providing an opportunity for leaders at all levels of 
the MENC organization structure to become acquainted 
and to discuss a well-balanced leadership program which 
will serve the music education profession; (2) providing 
an opportunity for the leaders of MENC Federated State 
Units to exchange information, materials, discuss prob- 
lems and programs; and (3) providing an opportunity 
for official groups to hold special meetings on matters 
pertaining to their special interests 

During the sessions which met for three full days and 
two evenings, the delegates came together in six general 
sessions and in many small discussion groups. All dele- 
gates, through previous correspondence, participated in 
the development of an agenda which ultimately was con- 
cerned with twenty topics—trends, issues, and problems 
of concern to the entire area of music education in gen- 


eral and specifically, to professional organizations of mu 
sic educators at all 
discussions reveal, on the part of leading music educa 


levels. The ideas expressed in the 
tors, a breadth in the scope of their interests and an 
awareness of the important problems facing the profes 
sion. Following are some from. the 


quotations reports 


which reflect 


... What musie educators are 


thinking and saying 


About themselves .. . 

We will be respected as musicians to the extent that we 
act like musicians rather than as entrepreneurs and show 
men, for music is one of the great arts—one of the sig- 
nificant developments of the human mind, and it is the 
arts that make us human 


Quality of teaching is a personal problem which can be 
improved only by continuous study throughout one’s life 
time. 


There must be an emphasis on what we as individuals 
can do for the organization rather than what the organiza 
tion can do for us. 


About their professional organization . . . 

The state level is the place to determine organizational 
philosophy. We must give attention to the scholastic 
aspect of education. Performance has 
public acclaim and support, but the performer needs 
more complete knowledge of the music he performs, and 


music received 


the non-performer must have a broad acquaintance with 
the world’s great music literature. 


The pattern of state meetings must always be tlexible 


and vary according to the needs of individual states. State 


meetings should not necessarily try to copy the programs 
of MENC National and Division conventions 


There is a real need for organizational activity at dis 
trict and county levels, particularly in states with larg: 


memberships and large geographical areas 


For our professional meetings at all levels we should 
use as speakers members from our own field who are 


articulate in discussing our problems and objectives 


value and contributions of the state 


The 


magazines are readily recognized. At the same time there 


important 


is a need for attention to more professional articles, more 


effective and a wider circulation, especially 


among our colleagues in other areas of the music educa 


services, 


tion professi« mn 


[he program of the state association should help its 


members to become research conscious They should he 


Pictured at the left in general session during the second biennial 
MENC Interim Meeting are the delegations of the MENC Fed- 
erated State Units. State delegations included elected officers at 
state, division and national levels, editors of state publications, 
state supervisors of music, national chairmen of MENC councils, 
and presidents of MENC auxiliary and associated organizations 
During the three days, August 23-25, six general sessions and 
thirty-one section meetings convened in the excellent facilities of 
the NEA Center, headquarters for the MENC 





to areas needing research and informed regarding 


“h 


significant research completed and in progress 


Che state association must strengthen and support the 
MENC student member chapter programs in its colleges 
ind universities 


he program of music education in the elementary 


| continues to be the area most neglected by the 


State associawio! 


About relationships with others .. . 


We 


program ol! 


our interpretation Of a 


to other edu 


need to be articulate in 
education to the public, 
[he importance of 


music 
ourselves 


} } 


hen relegated to the area ot 


cators, and even among 
this is gr 


eatly diminished w 
public relations.” 

professional areas involves 
ot 


We 


unique place in the total program of education, 


ym witl 
ionship 


_ommunicati 
relat must not only be aware 


also respect the value and place of other sub 


especially their interrelationships 


id more the music teacher needs to join effec 
| constructively with the total staff of the school 
g benefits for the individual student. The musi 

becomes a member of the team, dedicated to 
ed educational perspective and alert to opportu 
share both general and musical knowledge with 


makes a real contribution toward the 


>) 
other staff members, 


ble solution of scheduling problems 


phasis on the 


} 


s provides opportunities for guidance personnel and 


he en personal and social growth of stu 


to work cooperatively toward mutual 


usic education must give obvious 


of 
llementary 


aims music education and general 


4bout specific problems .. . 


an academic subject if teach 


performing groups, as well as teachers of 
music classes at all levels, would provide a basi 


Music would quality as 


more 


of music literature, history, form and design, 
elop critical judgment of musical values 
alify as an academic subject if teachers 
the public schools had substantial intellectual 
its function 


ie technical 


as an art and 


v, and also had tl 


s into the nature of musK 


society throughout histor 


necessary to function in the classroom 


Ils in musi 


udemic climate seems to be dominated by politi 


nomic concerns. Guidance counselors have re 


motivated by these concerns. Because 


pressure 


communicate clearly the values of 


nabilitv te 
, 
yur lack ot 


' 
precist 


instruments to measure musical apti- 
ur lack of 


developmental musk 


agreement on what con 


ind 


curriculum, 


a sequent il 


annot counsel as wisely in music as they 


academic subjects 


The problems of certification and accreditation vary to 


some extent from state to state and do not lend them 


simple 


selves to any single, 


interest groups can 


and acceptable changes. Expanded inter 


about desired 
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or common solution. Special 
act quickly and tactfully to bring 


pretations of the law have achieved the same purpose. In 
general, a straight-forward presentation and a great deal 
of personal contact have proven to be highly successful. 


When good use is being made of time already sched- 
uled, when a really good job is being done, schedule 
problems are less in number and severity. 


Music educators need to acquaint themselves with a 
variety of schedules so they may intelligently advise and 
cooperate with administrators who have schedule-building 
responsibilities. 

Teacher training institutions must develop in prospec- 
tive teachers a healthy attitude toward general music. 
leachers must know their subject matter and be enthu- 
siastic about imparting it. They must feel that general 
music classes provide opportunities for working with 
music on a higher level than is sometimes possible with 
performing groups. 

School systems cannot w ait for colleges to train the 
teachers of general music needed now, but must institute 
their own in-service training program to develop them. 

leacher training institutions can help to insure recog- 
nition of music as an academic subject by developing 
teachers rather than emphasizing too extensively only the 
development of conductors 

Academically talented students are in great need of 
the humanizing effect which musical experiences can 
provide. 

\s a part of every comprehensive music program, de- 
signed for all students, there should be a specific music 
course for the academically talented student. 


About promising practices and trends .. . 

lhe arts have a vital role in the “new pattern” of edu- 
cation which encompasses team teaching, flexibility of 
schedules, and ungraded classrooms. We need to im- 
provise and experiment, perhaps, to discover new and 
better ways of working with children who possess widely 


varying musical potentialities 


~ 


Leaders in music education in other countries are welcomed to 
the MENC headquarters office by MENC President, Allen P. 
Britton. From left to right: Gifford J. Mitchell, Supervisor of 
Music, Protestant School Board of Greater Montreal, and Presi- 
dent, Canadian Music Educators Association; Candida B. Bau- 
tista, Supervisor of Music, Division of Public Schools, Manila; 
Allen P. Britton, President, MENC; Corazon S. Maceda, Chair- 
man, Music and Arts Department, Philippine Normal College, 
Manila, and member of Board of Directors, Philippine Music 
Educators Group; Philip J. Britton, Music Organizer, Education 
Department, Pietermaritzburg, South Africa. 
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\ different approach to the music curriculum must be 
utilized in team teaching, probably necessitating a re- 
evaluation of what we are teaching. With flexibility of 
scheduling, patterns of elementary supervision are 
changed, and the music specialist plays a more direct and 
active part in teaching. 

The extension into the secondary level of ungraded 
classes and grouping of students on the basis of ability, 
relative difficulty of subject matter, and intensity of in- 
struction presents challenging possibilities for music edu- 
cation in the schools. 

We must strive not only for excellence of performance, 
but in rehearsal and in performance we must make real in 
the lives of boys and girls the enriching qualities which 
are unique to fine musical experiences. 

The resolution adopted at the meeting of the American 

\ssociation of School Administrators in Atlantic City in 
1959 has had a good effect toward the development of a 
balanced program which includes the arts. 
“We believe in a well-balanced school curriculum in which music, 
drama, painting, poetry, sculpture, architecture, and the like are 
included side by side with other important subjects such as mathe 
matics, history, and science. It is important that pupils, as a part 
of general education, learn to appreciate, to understand, to create, 
and to criticize with discrimination those products of the mind, the 
voice, the hand, and the body which give dignity to the person and 
exalt the spirit of man.” 

Students and parents are recognizing that science, 
mathematics, and other accelerated courses are not of 
equal value to all pupils and are returning to music. 

\lthough the better 
dropped membership in performing groups in order to 
there is evidence that the 


students have, in some areas, 


schedule academic “solids,” 
trend is slowing down and may be leveling off 

Counseling, beginning earlier in a student's school 
career, encourages him to do more long-range educational 
planning and makes possible the inclusion of music 
courses on other than a hit or miss basis. 

In many situations scheduling problems have been re 
solved when school systems adopt a seven or eight period 
day 

Team teaching is making better use of the talents of 
the individual teachers on the team. Team teaching is 
also serving as an in-service training program for the 
less experienced under the leadership of a master teacher 

Music used for enrichment in the general education 
program of the academically talented pupil may ulti- 


mately result in accelerated music accomplishments and 
understanding, primarily because the pupil has the mental 
ability to deal with the complexities embodied in the 


music. 


Ix CONJUNCTION with the Interim Meeting there were 
meetings also of the Boards of Directors of the six 
MENC Divisions, the Executive Council of the National 
Interscholastic Music Activities Commission of the 
MENC, the National Council of State Supervisors of 
Music, and the National Council of State Editors. 

A particularly memorable occasion took place on the 
afternoon preceding the opening of the Interim Meet- 
ing. The MENC State Presidents and members of the 
\IENC Board of Directors, who were able to arrive early 


November-December, Nineteen Sixty-one 


MENC President Britton confers with presidents of MENC 
Auxiliary and Associated Organizations. Seated left to right: 
Gerald H. Doty, Missoula, Montana—American String Teach- 
ers Association; Allen P. Britton, Ann Arbor, Michigan; Ernest 
R. Farmer, Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania—Music Industry 
Council. Standing left to right: Earl W. Boyd, Charleston, Illinois 
—National Association of College Wind and Percussion Instruc- 
tors; Frank Piersol, Ames, Ilowa—College Band Directors Na- 
tional Association; J. Milford Crabb, Kansas City, Kansas— 
National Interscholastic Music Activities Commission; Elwood J. 
Keister, Gainesville, Florida—American Choral Directors Asso- 
ciation. During the August meeting of the MENC Board of 
Directors, the ACDA was accepted as an associated organization. 


Members of the National Council of State Supervisors of Music 
are joined by music educators from Canada and South Africa. 
Seated with C. J. Hesch, Richmond, Virginia, Chairman of the 
Council, is Margaretta A. Carey, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. Look- 
ing on from left to right are Gifford J. Mitchell, Montreal, Canada 
—President, Canadian Music Educators Association; William L. 
Johnston, Springfield, Illinois; Thomas N. Wikstrom, Charleston, 
West Virginia; Philip J. Britton, Music Organizer, Education 
Department, Pietermaritzburg, South Africa. 


in Washington, were privileged to attend a concert on the 
White House grounds by the eighty-five piece Transyl- 
vania Music Camp Orchestra under the direction of 
MENC member James Christian Pfohl. President Ken- 
nedy greeted the members of the Orchestra as well as 
the children in the audience who were specially invited 
guests. The event was first in a series of “Concerts for 
Young People by Young People” sponsored by Mrs. 
Kennedy in the interest of stimulating the study and per- 
formance of music by the youth of America 
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MENC, whose pictures are shown on this 
are made responsible by the MENC Constitu 
to: “(1) Administer the business and educa 
il affairs of the National Conference, and have 
its general policies and program 
activities ; (2) fill vacancies in National offices by 
appointments pending regular elections; 
matters pertaining to the 
geographical regions of the National Conference, 
i concurrence of the Boards of the Di- 


nsibility for 
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have jurisdiction in 
and with the 
iffected, have power to authorize the com- 
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of holding Division meetings, or for other 
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i and the Conference as a whole; (4) confirm 
rs of the Music Education Research Coun- 
he members of the National Nominating 
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The Proper Care and Feeding of 


Changing Voices 


FREDERICK 


Adolescent Basses 


ASS VOICES come in male bodies. If we want a good 
solid bass section in our choral groups we have to 
take the bodies that come with the voices. And the 
minds and temperaments too 
Now we 
“captive audiences” ! 
often included in the required curriculum. Rare is the 
high school where all students must participate in the 
music program. Therefore the finger is on the teacher 
of junior high music, for here is where our potential 
basses can be won or lost. The difficulty is that just when 
the human male is getting ready to sing bass he is the 
recalcitrant, and unteachable 


music teachers in the United States have 


up to grades 7 or 8, for music is 


most awkward, raucous, 
material in all the educational workshops. 

So music educators are faced with a tough problem. 
We want good basses, but to get them we must work with 
the unpromising bodies from which these desirable voices 
will emerge. Unpromising, that is, until we realize several 
things. For one thing, that music can have the same tre 
mendous appeal for these boys that it does for other 
humans. For another, that most of these young adoles- 
cents do want to excel at something and will respond 
(even though they may appear indifferent) if 
For a third, that they are 


eagerly 
given sincere encouragement 
capable of great devotion and loyalty if they feel we are 
on their side 

Before a music educator decides that he is a failure at 
getting junior high boys to respond, or that he dislikes 
teen-age boys, so will confine his musical activities to 
other age levels, or before he comes out with the old 
bromide that “boys just can’t sing” here are some ap- 
proaches and facts that may give encouragement 

Basses who can sing to a low G’* are quite common 
in the junior high school. These very “new’’ basses fre- 
quently find middle-c or even B and A quite uncom fort- 
able and must strain to produce these tones. Their “‘bread 
and butter” notes are from A’ to G. 
duce an audible low FE’ without strain are not at all rare 


3oys who can pro- 


Moline (Illinois) 


ne Boys’ Choir.] 


sor of musi the Public 
f the Mc lir 
the bass clef are indicated by capital letters, in treble clef 
Capitals followed by the prime (’) are in the second 
wtave below middle-c, while the single capital letter indicates a pitch ir 
he octave immediately below middle-c. The prime after a small letter 


nd octave above middle 


*Pitches i 


small letters 


ndicates the sec« 


For purposes of this article the author uses a system 1 let 
and small le 


of clarit attention is called t his 


ot capita 


designate vocal range in the bass clef tters for the 
clef. For the 


standard practices 


ters te 


treble sake 
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hese observations are based on actual case 
studies. They are not drawn from textbooks or stated 
after theorizing about what should logically exist. We 
have found 12-year-old boys who sing in the lowest 
reaches of the bass clef easily and happily. In the 13-14 
year-old brackets we have found from 30 to 40 of these 
low of every 100 enrolled in general music 
classes. (Our subjects have ranged from boys musically 
gifted to those inept; they have included those displaying 


great interest in music as well as some quite indifferent 


basses out 


or even resistant to musical participation) 

It is a widely accepted tenet that “we must take our 
students where they are and go on from there,”’ which 
means here that young voices should sing in ranges that 
are comfortable for them. Which for anothe: 
thing, that boys sometimes make the transition from 
treble to changed-bass very quickly and very radically, 
and the good teacher must change materials and tech- 
niques just as rapidly. Which means for a third thing, 
that as they make this abrupt change into the new tessi- 
tura, and the different idiom of part-singing, they require 
some special care and thoughtful handling as learners as 
well as singers in the bass clef notation. 

For example, few teachers would ask their eighth 
grade sopranos to sing in the high tessitura of d’ to a’ 
for long periods of time, nor would music publishers 
attempt to market material for junior high use written 
in that extreme range. Now, of we can find 
eighth graders who can produce these tones quite easily 
This is, I believe, the accepted method of selecting 
sopranos. So occasionally a soprano part may soar up 
above the treble clef. But only the most naive choral 
director would say, “The book states that a true soprano 
so that is what I will expect my teen-age 


means, 


course, 


can sing a g” 
sopranos to do in song after song, day after day.”’ 

Similarly, there should be bass parts for 30 or 40 
percent of our eighth or ninth grade boys that range from 
\’ to G: these parts may make a few brief excursions uy 
to A or B, and a few forays down to a low G’ or F’ will 
be beneficial. The “proper care and feeding” of these 
newly developed deep basses requires that the “lie” of 
their singing material should be in the lower-middfe part 
of the bass clef. 

Choir directors who not face these limitations 
realistically can expect results less than satisfactory. En- 
thusiasm wanes quickly when music is not comfortable. 
When class singing is a constant straining for notes that 
are too high, passive boys fold up and quit, active boys 
let their dissatisfaction be known 
that an experienced 


do 


Granted teacher who has 
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THE AUTHOR has expressed the hope that this 
article will “arouse a lot of controversy—as it may 
well do—and that many readers will be motivated to 
do some experimenting of their own in this bewilder- 


ing ares.” 


One Editorial Board member, while enthusiastically 
endorsing publication, predicted that the article would 
stir up a “Carla-sized storm.” What do the readers say? 


dynamic personality and who has a large list ot moti- 
vating devices can keep enthusiasm high. He can cajole 
young singers imo attempting music of almost any type. 
We have all heard these “enthusiastic choruses” with 
sopranos achieving successions of high g’s, altos belting 
out chesty tones, basses producing strident c’s and d's 
Those of us who think that there is more to singing 
than enthusiasm quail at the raucous tones, shaky intona- 
tion, and dubious diction. With a less experienced 
teacher or a director not blessed with a dynamic person 
lity, results of using inappropriately chosen material can 
be dramatically negative. Few male adolescents are will 
ing to do very long what they are not good at, and all 
too frequently these young colts are quite resourceful in 
finding ways of expressing their \las, the 
eighth-grade music class or junior choir, which should 
be the delightful culmination of seven years of musical 
“T just can't get these 


resistance 


growth, can turn out to be a bore (| 


sing’) or a horror (“I just can’t make these big 


vs behave’) 


Heri ARE some positive 
listen to your boy singers without prejudice and without 


suggestions. First of all, 
any pre-conceived notions of what they should be able to 
do. This means all of your boys. If some seem able to 
utter only a few tones, don’t ignore them, insult them, or 
fee! martyred at having to work with such poor material 
For a short time these rapidly changing voices can go 
lrastically out of control. But they do not have to stay 
ut of control. This is a good sign that a potential bass 
may be on the way 

Second, when you know what is possible, find music 
that these limited voices can sing. If all you can depend 
on is a common range from B’ to G, that is where you 
will start with your eighth grade basses. If you can’t find 
anything suitable in your library or in published mate- 
rials, arrange your own. (How to do that is a subject for 
another day) 

Third, take a positive approach with these boys. Play 
up to them. Let them know what is happening, empha 
size the challenge of acquiring a “new voice” and adding 
a new color to the class or choir as it sings. Make light 
of their difficulties, emphasize their growth and progress 

Fourth, if you are in a rather large school where 
several dozen of these basses may appear, find a time 
and place for a bass-clef chorus, membership open only 
to those whose voices are in this limited bass range. Use 
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it as a voice training class (but don't call it that ). Choose 
song materials of obvious rhythmic and melodic appeal, 
but be sure they are transposed to the key that just fits 
the range limitations; you may find yourself in some 
startling keys! Rote singing, unison singing, imitation 
and tone matching games—all the devices used by a first 
grade teacher are just as appropriate here as these boys 
“find” their new singing voices. The first few sessions 
may be hard to listen to, but natural physical maturation 
plus six years of singing experiences in the elementary 
school are on your side. 

Eventually there will emerge a true bass-baritone 
quality, ranges will begin to extend, control will be 
regained, and these boys will be ready for mixed choral 
singing again. And what fine choral singing will be 
possible with those rich deep basses added! 

[f you are teaching in a small school, just a few special 
“voice sessions” for the two or three young basses of 
your limited population will produce similar results on 
a smaller scale. 

As the years go by and a steady supply of good basses 
moves along into high school and the community, the 
senior choral teacher will thank you, the church choir 
directors will bless you, the nearby colleges will be glad to 
see your students coming. Best of all, you will know that 
you are an unusually competent teacher, for you can work 
with all of your students, not just the girls or the docile 
little boys 


Adolescent Tenors 


A" THERE true tenors in the junior high school? Is a 
vocal music teacher justified in selecting music for 


SATB and assigning boys to the “T” part? Are the 
terms alto-tenor, cambiata, boy-tenor valid as they appear 
in the trade-language of public school music? 

These are highly controversial questions, important to 
the thousands of music teachers working with junior 
high school singers, yet seldom answered directly and 
unequivocally. And since what goes on in the eighth 
grade music classes can affect the senior high program 
and the singers going on to college and conservatory, 
these questions concern all persons working in the field 
of vocal music 

Yes, there are tenors in grades eight and nine. There 
are boys who have matured physically rather early who 
find the range D to e quite comfortable for singing. 
These boys display the typical “break” at about f, and the 
lowest notes, D and E, tend to thin out and lose reso- 
nance. These boys maintain this singing range, adding 
only a few tones during several school years, indicating 
that this is not a transition period but a final “settling” of 
the voice into its approximate adult range. 

There is another facet about the development of these 
young tenors that is unique—a facet rarely men- 
tioned in the literature. I refer to the ease with which 
these boys shift into the falsetto, the mildness of the 
“break” as compared to the definite “shatter” quite com- 
mon to their bass classmates. There seems to be a close 
integration or intermeshing of the full and the falsetto 
tones, whereas some of the deeper voices develop areas 
between falsetto and full voice where no sounds can be 
produced at all. 

This pattern was first noticed by the writer as he 
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Write for these 
valuable, free teaching aids 


S a music teacher or music educator, have you 

ever been asked any “technical questions’”— 
asked for explanations of what piano tone really is, 
what causes good or bad tone, or similar “simple 
questions” which are really very hard to answer 
briefly? 


Do you feel that any of your students or associ- 
ates would better understand and appreciate the 
piano, if they could easily know the answers to such 
questions? 


The “technical papers’ illustrated above (and 
others now following) have been written and pub- 
lished by Story & Clark primarily as a contribution 
to piano technicians and tuners. The response has 
been far beyond our expectations, and it has now 
been suggested that their contents would make 
equally invaluable source material for music 
teachers and educators. 


These articles are NOT “advertising pieces.” They 
are easy-to-read, easy-to-understand explanations 


Story & Clark Piano Company, (Department E) 


28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill 


to many such apparently simple yet really complex 
questions as: 

“What Is Tone Quality?” 

“What Is A Piano Scale?” 

“What Happens When A Piano Hammer 

Hits A String?” 

“The Piano Sounding Board” 

“What Is Meant By Piano ‘Pitch’?” 

Copies of the above papers will be gladly mailed 
to any music teacher or educator, upon request — 
and subsequent articles will be announced as they 
are published. 

We think you will be glad to have them in your 
files. The coupon below is for your convenience. 


ar PIANO COMPANY 


28 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


INSTRUMENTS OF QUALITY — BY ONE FAMILY — FOR 104 YEARS 


Gentlemen: I would like to receive the technical sheets referred to above — without obligation, of 


course 
Name 

Street 

City 
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State 
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worked with a group of eighth-grade boys in a laboratory 
situation had been segregated from the 
‘in a group of nearly 100. Some of the “tenors” 


The “basses” 
“tenors 
were actually less mature boys whose voices had not 
entered the stage of rapid change. During the school year, 
the latter dropped quickly into the bass-baritone range 
so they had to be shifted to the other group. But there 
was one segment of the class that maintained its tenor 
range through the season, and never developed any tones 
ot “body” below a D 

[In th 
head-tone and the technique of carrying it down across 


is special group, as we experimented with the 
the break, there emerged for a time a tone quality of a 
and color. A writer 
word “haunting.” This writer remembers 
a-flat in the spiritual “Were You 

unforced 
groups, 
the 
vocal 


st unusual quality picturesque 
igl 
resonant, entirely 
with other 
times, 


with a clear 


sung 
Subsequently, in working 
has 
t being at a 
was acquired within a two week period 
can be expected 
Not very many. 


been achieved several 


statewide 


is tone quality 
most rece! junior high 
linic where it 
Hew many of these “true tenors” 
to appear in a junior high school class? 
Therein lies the.problem for the classroom teacher. About 
one or two in a class of thirty eighth-graders seems to be 
normal 

Now 
are rare 
handling lest the newly emerging adult tones be forced 


lest the boy find little pleasure in singing 


these tenor voices are precious, for good tenors 


Phese voices therefore deserve especially careful 


arcle 


ETHOD Of accommoda 


ting these embryo tenors 
idespread and has been used for so long that it 


several trade-words to the vocal music lan 


> term “alto-tenor” “boy-tenor’” goes back at 
least to the early part of the iturv, and an examination 
~ 


music published du period for grades 7, 


‘ ; 1 } . 1 
) will reveal many choral arrangements so labeled 


identified for it is written at 
the treble clef with many 


tenor part 1s easily 
so is either 1 
e bass clef. with many 


he range of this alto-tenor 


the most part between F and f 


+} 


ambiata” is a relatively recent arrival in the 


' ? At first glance, 


jumor high school 
umbiata and alto-te 
nique for handling the young adolescent tenor voice. The 


ly written 


nusic trade vocabulary 


nor appear to describe the same tec! 


miata part is usual the treble clef at abso 


lute. pitch (not the current American custom of writing 


the tenor part in the treble clef an octave higher than it is 


to 


e sung) and often extends three leger lines below the 


| 
staff. A further inspection reveals that the cambiata parts 
usual alto-tenor parts 
Perhaps herein lies the difference. The cambiata is really 
is not appropriate for the true tenors 
here, unless these 

The cambiata parts seem to be 
used on the assumption (not at all | out by evi 
1 gradual process and that 


ften extend higher than do the 


w alto part, and 


ve are concerned with tenors are 
trained to sing falsetto 
d wore 


lence) that the voice change is 
t is advisable to anticipate the emergence of the adult 
tenor or bass voices by “moving the voice down” to its 
The alto-tenor technique 
the 


,est possible treble register 


ontrast seems to make promise between 


tones available to a true adult tenor and those possible for 
a boy-alto to sing without forcing. 

In any case, the terms cambiata and alto-tenor or boy- 
tenor are legitimate if they are used to identify a method 
of adapting music to a teaching situation. They do not 
identify a singing voice as do the well-understood terms 
soprano, alto, tenor, and bass. 

Now wisely used, these techniques will get results, and 
some very worthwhile musical experiences become avail- 
able to the students. If a director knows that the best 
tones for the “true-tenors” lie between D and f, but that 
he cannot use boy altos safely below G, he will select his 
SATB materials very carefully. Interesting and worth- 
while choral material with a tenor part lying within this 
restriction of range is scarce.A library of such material 
may take years to build. Once it is built, our young sing- 
ers can begin their lifelong exploration of that vast quan- 
tity of musical literature written for the mixed quartet or 
SATB voicing. 

But even when wisely used, the combining of true ten- 
ors with boy altos will always have deficiencies. The boy 
alto voice and the newly changed tenor voice are not the 
same, not only in potential range, but in quality and in 
future development. Like all compromises, combining 
the two into one group means that both must give up 
some of their potential, and be limited in their develop- 
ment. The boy alto should sing up into his head tones 
occasionally, lest his voice become dull, husky and heavy. 
Che developing tenor should sing through his whole range 
if his voice is to grow normally. The alto-tenor and cam- 
biata techniques, like any techniques, are only good if a 
competent teacher is aware of the benefits and the short 


comings 


\. RECENT and promising new method for accommo 
dating these young tenors is to organize a voice training 
class, just for them. In this modern day of consolidated 
rural schools and large urban junior high schools, there 
is often a large enough student body in a given school to 
produce several dozen of these young tenors. Given a 
sympathetic administrator and a persistent teacher, a time 
and a place can be found when all of these special singers 
can meet, no matter what grade or home-room thev may 
come from. With a highly homogeneous group, vocalises 
and song materials can be used to meet the particular 
needs and to solve the particular problems peculiar to 
these very precious voices. Here the truly professional 
can explore, study, experiment until he finds what 
works. Again, this is an auxiliary technique. Ordinaril\ 
these voice training classes should be supplementary to 
the general music class. It is not impossible, however, to 
give a class of young tenors all the desirable educational 
experiences implied in the term “general music class” for 
a limited time. Such a class has provided the writer wit! 
some of his most rewarding teaching experiences. 


teacher 


There is a challenge here for the teacher who looks on 
his job as more than a routine by which he earns a salary 
Our techniques for handling these atypical and highly 
precious young voices are still crude. The profession can 
use experimentation and refinement of methodology. To 
know how to discover and develop good tenor singers 
among our young adolescents is a rare art. The field is 
not crowded, the experts are few 
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without Bumps, 
Bruises or Backaches 


Not only are FLAT/JACKS Marching Drums easier and more 
comfortable to play, they are the best sounding drums your band 
can hope to use! Designed to incorporate newly discovered 
acoustical principles, FLAT/JACKS have only one drum head... 
yet their carrying power is tremendous. And, four FLAT/JACKS 
bass drums (for example).can be stored in the space needed for 
one conventional type. Revolutionary RMC ZOOM Carriers have 
no straps, no harness. Just slip the adjustable hangers over 
your shoulders, and you are ready for any marching maneuver 
. «+ quick steps, whirlabouts, rear backs, kneels and all the 
e others. Bass and baritone drums also can be twirled while playing ! 
in the hand When at parade rest, drummers can lower their instruments 

to the ground, then be ready to play again as quickly as any in 
the group. Note, too, that with FLAT/JACKS you can have 
a complete drum choir . . . snares, tenors, baritones and basses. 





SEE YOUR RMC MUSIC DEALER... 
YOUR PARTNER IN SCHOOL MUSIC 


PLAT, JACKS 


the most respected THINNER [| LIGHTER | LOUDER 


name in music 


RICHARDS MUSIC CORPORATION 


ELKHART, INDIANA 
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THE 1962 CONVENTION OF THE MENC 


State Presidents National Assembly — March 14-15 


The Study of Music, An Academic Discipline 


aie 1962 magetinG of the MENC im Chicago will mark the 55th anniversary of 

the professional organization of music education of the United States. Meetings of 

the MENC, since the first meeting held in Keokuk, lowa in 1907, have been planned 

to serve the purpose of the organisation, as stated in Article II of the MENC Con- 

stitution, namely, “The advancement of music education im the schools.” The 1962 
meeting will be no exception. 


General Sessions 
Che Study of Music, An Academic Discipline, will be 
the theme of the 1962 meeting. Four general sessions will 
deal with some of the principal and component parts of 
this theme. 


(1) Music as an Academic Discipline 

Distinguished authorities in the field of the humanities, 
including music and music education, will be responsible 
for presentations which will define the study of music as 
a discipline of learning through performance and through 
academic courses in music. 


(2) The Study of Contemporary Music 

Young composers associated with the Ford Foundation 
Project and established composers will participate in a 
general session as well as in special sessions, and 
ferums relating to the subjects of contemporary music 
in music education, the creation of music for performing 
groups in the schools, and the study of music in the 
schools through direct contacts among composers, music 
teachers and students 


(3) The Values of Music 

The subject of an address at the Conference Breakfast, 
this presentation will include important values to be de 
The Study of Music—musical, aesthetic, 


rived from 


spiritual 
(4) The Study of Music through Performance 
An entire session will be concerned with learning music 


through performance and learning about music through 
performance, by students in performing groups as well as 
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by students who are not in performing groups. 

It is anticipated that this session will reveal some new 
concepts of general music study at the secondary school 
level 

Coneerts 

The 1962 meeting will feature concerts by outstanding 
bands, orchestras, choruses and small ensembles at all 
levels—elementary, junior and senior high school, college 
and university, community, including performances by 
members of the MENC. 

The Chicago Symphony Orchestra will present a spe- 
cial concert for the MENC in which will participate the 
professional members of the orchestra as well as out- 
standing high school music students of the Chicago 
schools. 

The Budapest String Quartet, distinguished and inter- 
nationally known ensemble, will be featured at an evening 
concert during the 1962 convention. 

The Chicago Public Schools will be respensible for a 
concert on Friday, March 16, the first evening program 
of the convention, at McCormick Place on Chicago’s lake- 
front 

The Illinois Music Educators Association will sponsor 
an All-State Band, Orchestra and Chorus at McCormick 
Place on Sunday evening, March 18. 

Special Sessions 

Hundreds of MENC members will plan the special 
sessions which will include workshops, demonstrations, 
discussions. These sessions are being planned by chair- 
men and committee members in the following areas and 
levels of music education 
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General Committees—Elementary School; Junior 
High School; Senior High School; Higher Education. 

Spectal Committees—Audio-Visual Equipment, Mate- 
rials and Instruction, Contemporary Music, Copyright 
Law, Music for Exceptional Children, Guiding Princi- 
ples, Trade-Professional Relations, International Rela- 
tions, Music Buildings, Rooms and Equipment, Music in 
Churches, String Instruction, Piano Instructions, Stu- 
dent Membership. 

Curriculum Study Commissions—Elementary School 
Curriculum Study Commission of the MENC; Second- 
ary School Curriculum Study Commission of the 
MENC; Higher Education Curriculum Study Commis- 
sion of the MENC; Commission on Accreditation and 
Certification; Sub-Committee on Certification. 


State Presidents National Assembly 


The SPNA meets officially, as stated in the Constitu- 
tion of the MENC, at the time of the biennial meetings 
of the MENC. March 14-15 are the dates set for the 
1962 meeting of the SPNA. 


Auxiliary Organizations 


Music Industry Council of MENC 

MIC will be responsible for the 1962 exposition repre- 
senting all branches and facets of music industry. The 
exposition will be open continuously on March 16, 17, 
19, 20 and a limited time on Sunday, March 18. Delegates 
will have adequate time for consultations concerning 
music materials. 


National Interscholastic Music Activities 
Commission of MENC 
NIMAC will be responsible for sessions dealing with 
(1) Band Adjudication; (2) Choral Adjudication; (3) 
Problems Pertaining to Interscholastic Music Activities. 


Associated Organizations 


College Band Directors National Association 

CBDNA will be responsible for a session on “The Band 
and its Instrumentation.” The officers and members of 
CBDNA have been making serious studies and evalua- 
tions on this important subject, and at the 1962 MENC 
meeting, will share their findings with MENC member- 
ship as a whok. 


National Association of College Wind and 
Percussion Instructors 
NACWPI will present a concert at the college level 
and will sponsor two sessions featuring concerts and dis- 
cussions pertaining to wind and percussion ensembles at 
the secondary school level. 


American String Teachers Association 
ASTA will plan a series of sessions and a concert per- 
tinent to the subject of string instruction in the schools 


at all levels. 


National School Orchestra Association 
NSOA will sponsor sessions on (1) Recruitment of 
String Instrument Players; (2) Orchestra Rehearsal 


Techniques. 


American Choral Directors Association 
The ACDA convention, including workshops and dis- 
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cussions, will be held March 14-15, prior to the official 
opening of MENC on Friday, March 16. A concert will 
be presented under ACDA auspices as well as a session 
on choral techniques. 


Cooperating Organizations 
National Band Association 
NBA will sponsor a concert on Thursday evening, 
March 15, prior to the official opening of MENC on Fri- 
day, March 16. 


Metropolitan Opera Guild 

A session will be sponsored on the activities of the 
Metropolitan Opera Guild as they relate to the music 
education field. 


Ford Foundation Project of the NMC 

At the 1962 meeting of the MENC in Chicago will be 
present all of the young composers, the music educators 
who have had the composers in their school systems and 
the members of the composers and music education selec- 
tion committees since the inception of the project in 1959 
under administration of the National Music Couneil. 


MTNA and NASM 

For several years a Joint Committee on Theory has 
been sponsored by Music Teachers National Association, 
National Association of Schools of Music and MENC. 
At the 1962 meeting of the MENC in Chicago, a session 
will be conducted by the Joint Committee. 


National Association of Teachers of Singing 
A joint committee of NATS and MENC will plan a 
meeting at the 1962 convention of the MENC. 


Other Official Meetings 


Music Educators Journal 
The Editorial Board of the Music Educators Journal 
will meet during the 1962 biennial convention in Chicago. 


Journal of Research in Music Education 
Meetings of the Editorial Committee and Associates 
of JRME have been scheduled during the 1962 meeting. 


This national biennial event also opportu- 
nities for additional meetings of the MENC Board of 
Directers, the Boards of the MENC Divisions, Auxiliary, 
and Associated Organizations; Music Education Re- 
search Council, Council of Past Presidents, Council of 
State Editors, Council of State Supervisors of Music. 

In addition, official meetings, dinner meetings, teas 
and other get-togethers will be sponsored by fraternities 
and sororities including Pi Kappa Lambda, Phi Mu 
Alpha Sinfonia, Sigma Alpha lota, Mu Phi Epsilon, Phi 
Beta, and Delta Omicron. College and university music 
departments will also be hosts at various social events 
during the meeting. 

The foregoing information is for ali members of 
the MENC to whom the organization belongs and for 
whom policies are determined by the elected officers and 
boards at all levels—state, division and national. 

It is hoped that the 1962 biennial meeting will con- 
tribute, both in format and content, to the purpose of the 
organization, namely, the improvement of music instruc- 
tion in the schools. 

—ALLEN P. Britton, President 
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ADVENTURES IN MUSIC: THE NEW RECORD LIBRARY 


Gladys Tipton, Editor 


sas hte 


[aca Victo nA 
ADVENTU RES IN MUSIC 


A New Record Library for Elementary Schools 
Gladys Tipton, Editor - National Symphony Orch 
Howard Mitchell. Conductor 


(music of Gluc 
vinsky, Thomson, 


or LES-1000: EED-100 


k. Moussorgsky, 
Bach, 10 
(45 EP) 


liviNG sTeRsO acaVictor | gH 
Grade 4, Volume 1 
ADVENTURES IN MUSIC 
mew Seoces Livery Sn Elementary Schoc 
Gladys Tipton, Edito by ear ¥y Ore) 
Hotw xt i Mit Conductor 


of Tchaikovsky. 
Grofé, plus 5 


(45 EP) 


Grade IV. Vol. 1 
Mozart, 
or ! ES 1004 ; 


(music 
Chabrier, 


EED-104 


Lecuona 


thers) LE 


UVING STEREO 


me fein A 
ADVENTURES IN MUSIC 


A New Record Library for Elementary Schools 
Gladys Tipton, Editor - National Symphony Orch 
Howard Mitchell. Conductor 


(music of Shostakovich, Fauré. 
Prokofieff, Barték, Handel, 9 


EED-101 (45 EP) 
LivinG sTgRt0 


[acaVicror 3 
Grade 5, Volume 1 


ADVENTURES IN MUSIC 
A New Record Library for Elementary Schools 
Giadys Tipton. Editor - National Symphony Orch 
Howard Mitchell. Conductor 


Grade II 
Milhaud, 
others) LE or LES-1001; 


Grade V, Vol. 1 (music of MacDowell, 
Schubert, Ravel, Sibelius, Bach, plus 4 
others) LE or LES-1006; EED-106 (45 EP) 


q LIVING | STEREO" MIRACLE @ESUREACI 


Grade 3, Volume 1 acaVictor | 


ADVENTURES IN MUSIC 
A New Record Library 
for Elementary Schools 


Grade IIl, Vol. 1 (music of Hanson, Villa- 
Lobos, Copland, Gounod, Vaughan Williams, 
7 others) LE or LES-1002; EED-102 (45 EP) 


fj LIVING | STEREO fF Wi 


ir. ncaVictor ctor | 


oe fe Te 


Grade 6, Volume 1 
ADVENTURES IN MUSIC 
A New Record Library for Elementary Schools 
G. Tipton, Editor - H. Mitchell, Conductor 
National Symphany Orchestra 


Grade VI, Vol. 1 (music of R. Strauss, 
Falla, Griffes, Beethoven, Wagner, plus 4 
others) LE or LES-1009; EED-109 (45 EP) 


ANNOUNCING...ALBUMS FOR GRADES 4 AND 5 


NOW. 


of 6 


uished and acclaimed Series is a fact 


The availability graded 


listening program can find its own 


n bask re pertoire ‘ 


( omprehensiv e T eae her's Guides Miss 1 ipton (Pro mM 
for a special offer on the complete Series! 


f Music Education. 


albums in this distin- 
of 
ce to music education. Now, each phase of the elementary 
“Adventures in Music” 


f sound yet diverse musical values. 


Teachers College. 


University | 


genuine signifi for response, 


Columbia 


unders¢ ore 
correlation with art, 
ings by the superb 
Mitchell. Conductor. 
Each album available separately on 45 EP, High Fidelity 


or Living Stereo at $4.98 and $5.98. 


A COMPLETE ELEMENTARY SERIES, GRADES 1-6 


analysis of the music, suggestions 


poetry, etc. All record- 


Vational Symphony Orchestra, Howard 


See your dealer 


@ RCAVICTOR 


» Advertised Prices Optional with Dealer 
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The Musie Teacher and the 


Changing Curriculum 


Scheduling, Time Allotment, Counseling 


Fk PROPERLY TAUGHT and effec 
tively supervised, music can play 
an important part in the devel 

opment of many of the attitudes and 

values which we feel are essential to 
our cultural and national life. Good 
classroom instruction is a basic re 
for a sound 


quirement program ol 


music education. Extra classroon 
music activities should be provided 
to supplement and enrich the regu 
activities. However 


should not be 


lar ( lassroom 


con 
1 


music eau 


nusic activities 

sidered a substitute. for 
cation 

It is the responsibility of the boar« 

f education and the school adminis 

trative officers to determine the type 

shall 

he place music _,shall oc- 

both the 

activities of the 


scl 1 y] 


if music program the 
? 


have, and 
cupy in curricular and 
extra-curricular 
school. On the other hand, 
operation between the administra 


instructional staff is 


close 4 
tors and the 
essential. The music educator must 
he prepared. to present competent 
advice, and constructive suggestions 
to his administration. 

In planning the program of musk 
education, we need to keep in mind 
the importance of continuity for 
students in any field of sper al 
tude \ stud 


learns to play an instrumet 


and interest 


not have to drop this special interest 


and activity because of progran 


or scheduling. Concern 
should 


deration of 


ming 


; > a 
uccess nol 


academu 


vance Cons other wl 


, 


pupil's educational pi 


aspects of a 


master schedule is well 
planned, students can have a strong 
icademic and still have 
time for art, music, and other elec 
educators, we 


our students, “You 


program 


tives. As should be 


able » Say to 
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HERBERT BISHOP 


Herbert Bishop, principal of the 
Manhattan, Kansas, High School, 
and current chairman of the Ac- 
tivities Committee, North Central 
Association of College and Sec 
ondary Schools, appeared on a 
panel discussion at the MEN‘ 
Southwestern Division convention 
in Albuquerque, New Mexico, in 
January 1960. His significant re 
marks printed here were compiled 
by Paul Strub, recorder for the 
session 

The MENC has enjoyed a long 
period of close cooperation with 
the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 
In April 1957 a highly important 
document adopted by the 
North Central Association: “Guid 
ng Principles and Recommenda 
tions for School Music Group Ac 
tivities,” which was prepared by 
delegates from the North Central 
Association of College and Second 
ary Schools, the National Associa 
of Secondary-School Princi 
pals, and the Music Educators Na 
tional Conference. This publica 
tion continues to be an important 
guide for music educators in con 
nection with activities of perform 


was 


tion 


ng groups 


in fake art and 
lO collea 


Che music schedule should be a1 


f 


music and s§s 


' 


so that music subjects at 
ypen to all students. If this is to be 
wccomplished, the principal must be 


, 
rangea 


ieve in the importance of the musi 


program, because he 
what is taught, who is going t 


teach it, and how it is to be taugl t 
It ust be 
that scheduling 


very complicated one, both for the 


recognized, however 
problem 1s 


principal and for the teachers of 


subjects,,such .as musi¢ The six 
period day puts the schedule in 
strait jacket. The current trend to 
ward the seven- or eight period day 
relieves the 
and permits greater flexibility 


possible scheduling 


pressure on 


Some 


determines 


al 


electives, 


would include alternating classes 
within a period (for example, band 
luesday, Thursday, Friday 
orchestra’ Monday, Wednesday 

using before school or after schoo! 


and 


hours, using study-hall hours, or 
offering academic subjects during 
summer school. There are a number 
of other possibilities, but it will take 
much ingenuity and extreme coop 
eration on the part of the 
educator and the principal to dis 


cover and implement them for thei 


<4 hool 


Mus! 


Wuen consiveRING procedures 
students into the 
music program, the attitude of the 


for counseling 


high school principal must again be 


into account. He must be 
“sold” on the importance of the mu 


sic program. The parents and the 


taken 


other members of the community 
need to know the attitude of the prin 
cipal, before they can be convinced 
that students can take and 
other electives without jeopardizing 
their college preparation. Parents of 
gifted students are particularly con 
yet there is little doubt that 
and thi 


music 


cerned, 
eifted students need music 
needs eifted stu 


music program 


In actual practice, one ol 
major problems in counseling 
euidance of music students, is 

for students to drop out 


between the 


tendency 
of music elementar\ 


school and high school, or betwee: 


junior high school and senior hig! 
g g 
school. This problem too, is a dith 
ult one to overcome, but son 
obtained by use 
The el 
: 


music supervisor passes a list ot 


has been 


success 


f these methods: mentat 


students interested in music to the 


high school music teachers; high 


school music ensembles present var- 


Pace 





ZO TONS 


If your students complain of feeling under pressure at recitals, tell them to think how the piano 
feels! With 15 to 200 pounds of tension on each string, it is carrying a total stress of 18 to 20 


tons. Enough to lift a house off its foundations! 


This tension is harmlessly distributed as long as the piano is correctly tuned. Otherwise, it can 
permanently injure the sounding board and other finely adjusted parts. Good reason then for your 
piano and those of your pupils to be tuned and regulated by a qualified tuner-technician. You can 
be sure that he is qualified if he is a member of the Piano Technicians Guild. 
The Piano Technicians Guild has been formed to help you. Its purpose is to provide reliable, 
skilled piano technicians Membership is acquired only by passing @ rigid examination. In 
addition, each member must live up to an equally rigid code of ethics in his work. 


For your protection, ask your piano tuner to show you his P.T.G. membership card for the 
current year 


- ~ ~ << GPees = ~or 
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The Music Staffwriter solves music 
paper The rollers ore made 
of brass and can be used to draw 
staves on regular paper or Ditto- 
masters and similar methods. 


Available at $4.00 from bookstores 
or from Bruce Humphries, Publishers 
48 Melrose $t., Boston Massachu- 
setts. 





MUSIC FOR THE ACADEMICALLY TALENTED STUDENT IN THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOL. Important MENC-NEA publication. 128 pages. $1.50 single copy. Quantity 
discounts: 2-9 copies 10%; 10 or more 20%. Order from NEA or MENC. 
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jous instruments to elementary stu- 
dents through solos, and demonstra- 
tions; the seventh- and eighth-grade 
students visit the high school music 
classes; or the music instructors of 
the high school visit with the 
seventh and eighth graders at pre- 
enrollment time, giving talks and 
demonstrations of high school music 
offerings. 


_ 

Pie responstsmity for a suc- 
cessful music education program, of 
course, does not depend entirely 
upon the principal. The music edu- 
cator must share this responsibility. 
The first responsibility of the music 
educator is to create and build a 
worthwhile and attractive program. 
At the same time, the music educa- 
tor must consider the music pro- 
gram as an integral part of the total 
educational program. This recogni- 
tion will necessitate cooperation with 
all teachers, all departments, and 
especially with the administration. 
If he expects the cooperation of the 
principal, he must give it in return 

-cooperation is a two-way street. 

The music educator has not only 
a service function but he also has a 
leadership function. The music edu- 
cator must be prepared to advise his 
administration in the organization 
of a balanced and complete music 
education program. However, one 
of the problems administrators face 
in establishing a music éducation 
program is the confusion in the 
minds of some music educators con- 
cerning the content of a balanced 
program in music education. There 
is little doubt that, if music educa- 
tors do not agree upon and develop 
a balanced program of music educa- 
tion, the administrators will develop 
it for them. 


> 


WILFRID PELLETIER, a conductor with 
the Metropolitan Opera for many years 
and presently director-general of the 
music conservatories of Montreal and 
Quebec, has been named conductor of 
The Professional Training Orchestra 
of the New School of Music in Phila- 
delphia. 


JOHN KINYON, composer and arranger, 
is the new educational director of the 
standard and educational department of 
Music Publishers Holding Corporation. 


ALEXANDER KUCHUNAS, assistant 
conductor of the Lyric Opera of Chicago, 
is directing the activities of the opera 
workshop of Chicago Musical College, 
Roosevelt University. 
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Three Trends in the Teaching of Theory 


OR MANY YEARS the study of 

theory and harmony has been 

a major requirement and has 
held an important place in the music 
curriculum of American 
and conservatories. Theory teach- 
ers would unanimously agree that 
theory should be taught and pre- 
sented in a musical and functional 
context, and that its aim is to de 
velop and promote musicianship. It 
would, therefore, appear that the 
study of theory holds a unique place 
in the music curriculum. However, 


schools 


in many cases, we find these aims 
and goals not always realized. There 
has been a growing dissatisfaction 
with some of the aspects of the so 
called “‘traditional’’ theory course, 
and the last few years have brought 
about a re-evaluation of its aims, 
procedures, and its proper place in 
the curriculum. From the realization 
of certain weaknesses in theoretic 
instruction brought about by this 
re-evaluation, three significant and 
pertinent trends have emerged. 


In examining and evaluating the 
traditional theory course, its critics 
point out that theoretic study is 
often isolated and separated from 
actual music, and that the approach 
is quite unmusical and mechanistic. 
hey claim that when chords, scales, 
triads, and intervals are presented in 
isolation having no real connection 
with a musical context that has ex 
pressive significance, the study be 
comes an end in itself with a limited 
correlation or relationship between 
theory and actual music either in 
performance, listening, or creative 
activity. Since there is this negligible 
contact with music, the material is 
iften soon forgotten. The text 
books are at fault in many cases, 
since so many of the explanations 
are divorced from music; the pro- 
cedures in the book and understand- 
ing of the structure of music often 
have little in common 


[he current trend is, obviously, 
the use of music literature as the 
basis for theoretic study. Since un- 
derstanding derives from the core 
of a subject, it seems most natural 


{The author is assistant professor of music 
education at Teachers College, Columbia 
L'niversity, New York, N.Y.] 
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OVER a period of years many 
leaders in music education have 
decried the academic stuffiness of 
some of the approaches to theory 
instruction. Author Walton is one 
of the sensitive musicians whose 
observations and practices must 
be welcomed by students to whom 
knowledge about the structure and 
components of music involves 
something more than geometrical 
and mathematical analysis of its 
anatomy. 

One editorial reader of this 
article stated that: “Even the in- 
troduction of a paper which has 
the word ‘theory’ in its title fore- 
bodes dry and dismal literary 
landscape! Why not change the 
Walton title to something of more 
concord with the author’s thought 
when he says: 

“‘The current trend is for the 
theory course to be broader in its 
scope, and to assume a more vital 
role in the music curriculum. In 
this broader concept, the term 
‘theory’ seems most inadequate 
and narrow, and the term ‘mu- 
sicianship’ is much more appropri- 
ate, since the development of mu- 
sicianship is becoming the chief 
concern and core of theoretic 
study.’” 


to turn to actual music for study 
and analysis. Thus music becomes 
the material for study and consid- 
eration, rather than contrived exam 
ples completely void of expressive 
quality. The students—at all times 
are working with music. This alters 
the entire focus of the study, since 
the emphasis is now directed toward 
aiding the student in understanding 
the structure and design of the 
music, in hearing and appreciating 
the content of the music, and in re 
sponding to # with discrimination 
and judgment. Thus the “theory” is 
taken out of our music study and is 
replaced by actual music 

Let us consider the views of some 
music educators concerning the use 
of music literature in teaching. 
Mursell, in his “Solution to the 
Theory Problem” (a mimeographed 
pamphlet formulated at Teachers 
College), defines musicianship as 
the ability to deal with musical prob- 
lems in terms of an insight into the 
music itself. Young, in his article, 
“More Functional High School 
Theory Courses,” says, “Theory 
teachers in the high school have not 
contributed greatly to the under- 
standing and appreciation of music. 
They have spent too much time 
stressing certain techniques which 
stimulate no musical response and 


add little to the understanding of 
the music. It is better to encourage 
students to discriminate in the use 
of music materials and an apprecia- 
tion of how these materials have 
been used by the composer.’’! Pis- 
ton, in his Harmony, states ‘““Theory 
is as much a necessity for the musi- 
cian as the composer. Actual first- 
hand study of the works of com- 
posers as a means of discovering 
their procedures is far superior to 
the mere reading of books. 
Theory is not a set of directions for 
composing music, but it is a set of 
deductions for observing the prac- 
tices of composers over the years 
and setting forth their common prac- 
tices. . . . In other words, it is an ap- 
praisal of the material and tells how 
the music has been written.”* Chap- 
ple, in Classway to the Keyboard,con- 
firms this approach by stating that 
“every new musical point must be 
taught from the music and in associ- 
ation with that already learned.’* 
Murphy, in Teaching Musicianship, 
states that “the answer to the need 
in current theoretic instruction is 
contained in music itself, a realistic 
and rational organization of musical 
experiences relevant to practical 
needs.’”4 

In 1956 the National Association 
of Schools of Music set up some 
new basic standards in musicianship 
which emphasized its awareness of 
this musical approach. This was the 
work of a special committee from 
the theory and literature depart- 
ments of member schools, together 
with representatives of other in- 
terested groups. Their aim was to 
express musicianship standards in 
terms of objectives with illustrations 
from music literature. All skills 
were based upon these musical ex- 
amples. A list of suitable materials 
illustrating the posstbilities in all 
areas was adopted. 


A sEcoND WEAKNEssS of the tra- 
ditional theory course is its nar- 


1Young, Edward. “More Functional Hig! 
School Theory Courses.”’ Chicago: The Mu 
sic Journal, January-February, 1950 

*Piston, Walter. Harmony. New York 
W. W. Norton and Company, 1941. 

*Chapple, Stanley. Classway to the Key 
board. London: Bosworth and Co., Ltd 
1937. 

*Murphy, Howard A. Teaching Musician- 
ship. Coleman-Ross, 195 
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row range of study four-part 


harmonizations and exercises i 
figured basses, the skill of han 
dling four voices in regard to voice 
leading, certain prescribed doublings 
of voices, isolated drills, and th 
constant concern for parallel fifths 


and o« taves, 


receive the main con 
sideration. But these alone do not 
fulhll the aims and objectives of 
theoretic study. This kind of work 
often 


shows a marked lack of connectiot 


seems quite pedantic and 


with the students’ own musical ex 
periences outside the classroom, and 
little carry-over into all their musi 
cal activities. With the introductio1 

actual music as the core of the 
teaching, it has become more appar 
ent that this kind of study is only a 
part of a more comprehensive pro 
gram, und that its contribution 
seems rather. small and inadequate 
compared to its possibilities. It 
served mainly the prospective 
teacher and composer, and even then 
only to a very limited degree 

The current trend then is for the 
theory course to be broader in its 
scope, and to assume a more vital 
role in the music curriculum. In this 
broader concept, the term “theory” 
seems most inadequate and narrow, 
and the term “musicianship” is 
much more appropriate, since the 
development of musicianship is be 
coming the chief concern and core 
of theoretic study The work be 
comes more practical and functional 
for all musicians—composers, per 
formers, conductors, and teachers, 
as well as for the vast audience of 
listeners 

In examining current magazines 
and books, we find more and more 
attention is being given to musician- 
ship for the singer, for the pianist 
and for the orchestral or choral con 
ductor. In his article, “Musician- 
ship Training for the Band Direc 
tor,’ Knapp illustrates the use of 
theory by quoting the C. L. Kings 
bury study on “Harmonic Skills 
Used by Selected High School 
Music Teachers.”” Seven hundred 
and forty-four teachers were ques 
concerning the need for 
The develop- 
ment of the aural aspect of theory 


tioned 
theoretic instruction 


was given major importance in the 
preparation of music for rehearsals 
in the silent listening to the score, 
and in detecting mistakes in the per 
formances. Theory is now assuming 
the obligation of aiding the student 


in performing music and in conduct 
ing choruses and orchestras.® 

Quincy Porter, in an answer con 
cerning the creative side of music, 
says, “Theory taught from the crea 
tive point of view is becoming the 
important part of the musical train 
ing of the student in college. A pet 
son knows very little about musk 
unless he sees how the various ele 
ments of which it is made up are put 
together — harmony, counterpoint 
form, melody, orchestration. Theory 
is necessary for anyone who wants 
to perform or who wishes to under 
stand the music of the past and 
present.” Kraehenbuehl, in the April 
1958 issue of the Journal of Music 
Theory, stresses the idea of musical 
experience. “The object of theory is 
not sound, not time, not human ex 
perience, but the combination of 
these into a musical experience.” 

Several schools have organized 
courses of study with this broader 
concept in mind. “The Literature 
and Materials of Music’’ course at 
the Juilliard School of Music has 
supplanted the traditional theory 
course. Music is the center of all 
learning and study, and the em 
phasis is on performance. The Juil 
liard Catalogue of 1952-1953 states 
that “the course is based on music 
itself from the middle ages to the 
present day, with the emphasis on 
changing concepts of music in writ 
ing and performance. . The cur 
riculum includes the study and 
analysis of repertoires, the develop 
ing of writing and listening skills, 
reading assignments, music history. 
and integrated work in orchestra 
tion, conducting, keyboard harmony, 
sight singing and ensembles. The 
prime aim is to train students gifted 
in all branches of the art of music 
to encompass a practical understand 
ing of the historical and artisti 
range of musical creativeness and 
to achieve a meaningful transfer of 
theoretic knowledge into actual 
performance.” 

Calvin Mueller, in his musician 
ship classes at Bakersfield Junior 
College, California, “coordinates the 
study of material of music-listening, 
reading, analysis, and the crafts of 
writing and creating, with the per 
formance of the student on his own 
instrument. The music is considered 
in three phases : performance, listen 

*Knapp, Kenneth C. “Musicianship Train 
ing for the Band Director.” Chicago: Musi 
Educator's Journal, September-October, 
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THE INSTRUMENT 
DOES 
MAKE A 
DIFFERENCE ! 


Robert O’Brien writes: “Both physically and intel 
lectually, learning to play a musical instrument is one 
of childhood’s most challenging experiences. For this 
reason a beginner needs all the help he can get — 
from his instrument as well as his teacher. An instru- 
ment that is properly made, well-in-tune and easy to 
play minimizes the mechanical barrier that necessarily 
exists between the budding musician and the music 
he seeks to produce 
When called upon to recommend an instrument, 
choose only from those makes with an established 
reputation for musical and mechanical excellence in 
each specialized field. Let's give our youngsters every 





pe »ssible opportunity for success 1n music the instru 


ment does make a difference 











W. T. Armstrong Co., Inc., Elkhart, Ind 
8 Band Directors: Ask your dealer to put you on his mailing 


Makers of the Complete Range of Open Pipe Voices list to receive copies of Armstrong's magazine Flute Forum —a 
publication devoted entirely to the interests of players and 


C Concert, Eb Soprano and G Alto Flutes, Piccolos 
teochers of the flute. 
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ing and creating, both aurally and 
visually hese types of courses 
are fostering a more meaningful, 
serviceable and practical approach 


to the understanding of music 


THIRD WEAKNESS is caused 

lack of unity in the or 
ganization of the theory courses 
There are usually four 
classes in the theory area: Written 


separate 


Harmony, Dictation, Music Read- 
ing, and Keyboard Harmony. These 
are often taught separately by differ- 
ent teachers, each with individual 
ums and goals, and without any 
unified response in terms of musti- 
cal meaning. Thus each course be- 
comes more or less an end in itself, 
lacking any common predetermined 
roal 

Since the theory course has taken 
on a broader and more musical ap- 
proach, the trend is toward the cor- 
related and coordinated musician- 
ship course of study, in which all 
aspects are fused into a unified plan 
It has always been difficult for the 
functional and imaginative teacher 
to completely separate and divide 
these areas into individual courses 
Chere is a natural tendency toward 


coml 


ining and integrating them, as 
they have much in common. Writing 
calls for analysis and the under 
standing of the structure o 
} 


music. Music reading relies 


on hearing and playing. Al 
are essential in the 
music. Thus they seem 
uite naturally in a total experience 
promoting musicianship 
re course at Juilliard 


urse at Bakersfield, previou 


entioned, are only two of mat 
examples illustrating this point 
Chere seem to be two basic pla 
in operation at the present tim 
is where the four areas are still 
led into separate classes, corre 
nd unified by different teacl 


who plan together and work out 


nsistent and organized presenta 
plan 

in whicl 

ire taught 

This is the 


the musicianship 


Teachers ( ‘ollege, Colum 


iversity [The four areas 
ombined into one course where 
hases are focused around 
jusic and organized into a total 
response. The course becomes quite 
flexible, and presents the material 


} 


natural and spontaneous wa 


It fosters a continuous process of 
growth which is learning at its best 

In considering these three trends 
in the teaching of theory, the de- 
cisive and significant role the teacher 
must play clear. The 
teacher must be thoroughly familiar 
with all kinds of music literature. 
He must be able to organize the 
material so that it offers experi- 
ences for musical understanding and 


becomes 


erowth. 

In order to be “progressive” and 
to throw off the shackles of the 
traditional theory course, there is 
tendency for the 
teacher to disregard and abandon 
all of the old procedures and prac- 
tices. Many of these are excellent 
and need to be incorporated in the 
study. In some instances, basic skills 
are slighted or eliminated com 
pletely. Certain skills and techniques 
must be emphasized and mastered in 
order to give the students “tools” 
with which to work, and to assist 
them in exploring and understand 
ing the techniques the composers 
have used. Although drill should 
never be used for its own sake, it 
must not lose its significance in this 
new approach. It should be a natural 
outgrowth of the music when the 


sometimes a 


need arises for the mastery and un 
derstanding of certain skills. These 
new trends with all their implica 
tions and possibilities can be most 
challenging and rewarding to the 
teacher who has imagination and an 
awareness of their many possibili 
ties. In less capable hands, the work 
can easily fail 

All phases of the teaching ot 
theory are being questioned and 
evaluated. With these current trends 
is guides, many other approaches 
ind procedures are being examined 
ind explored. It is encouraging and 
eratifving to learn of these new 
ideas and concepts in presenting 
music. No doubt there will be many 
more trends and experiments and 
perhaps, some of the ones which 
seem most important and unique at 
the present time will be altered o1 
completely replaced by others. How 
ever, if the focus is on actual music, 
we are moving in the right dire: 
tion. In any evaluation or considera 
tion of 
always be certain that the procedure 
or plan has the potential to improve 
the ability to hear, understand, and 


a new approach, we must 


appreciate the structural patterns in 
music so that the student will be 
come a better functioning musician 
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Listen to the big, rich, full-bodied 
sound of an Olds Parisian Am- 
bassador saxophone—to its won- 
derfully flexible, adaptable voice 
—and you /ear one of the soundest 
reasons for choosing an Olds. Pla) 
a Parisian Ambassador—experi- 
ence its fine intonation, light posi- 
tive key action, fast accurate oc- 
tave key mechanism, and ease of 
playing—and you experience more 
sound reasons for choosing an 
Olds. Own a Parisian Ambassador, 
and you’ll enjoy dependable, 
trouble-free performance for years 
—one of the reasons so many band 
directors choose Olds. Check the 


outstanding construction features 


—they’re all sound reasons for 


choosing an ys 4 
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Only CAPITOL and ANGEL ec 


e such a superlative work 
A Newly Recorded and Definitive Guide 


“INSTRUMENTS OF THE ORCHESTRA” 


Recorded in London. Commentary by 
} | Yehudi Menuhin. Solo demonstrations by 
] ' Menuhin and leading soloists of the 
Royal Philharmonic and The Philharmonia 
Orchestra, plus excerpts from many of the 


Available early in November 1961. Place your order finest symphonic and chamber music 
now for one of the first copies. CAPITOL HBZ-21002 $14.98 : ecordings 


s of the Orchestra” was conceived and executed with the educator in mind. The 

ides not only the two superb 12-inch records but also a copy of John Hosier’s 56 

trated book from Oxford University Press, and complete, illustrated cueing guides 
pt for each of the four sides 
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A Re-evaluation of College Opera 


NOLLEGE ACTIVITY in the field of 
music-drama, both curricular 
and non-curricular, is increas- 

ing. Attempted by only a few insti 
ago, it has 
spread on varying levels of excel 


tutions a few years 
lence and pretension to many. The 
uctivity, however, is costly in its de 
mands faculty and 
time and requires the need for spe 


upon student 
‘ialized 

With the 
a re-evaluation of our educa 
attendant 


knowledge and _ training 
ever increasing insistence 
upon 
tional offerings and the 
necessity of justifying those offe1 
ings it is desirable that college opera 

evaluation 
Do those 


be subjected to critical 
What are its 


purposes justify the 


purposes ? 
time, money 
ind effort being expended? Are 
those purposes being served? And, 
lastly, can those purposes be served 
as well or better by other means o1 


institutions ? 


Expressed purposes range from 
e professional preparation of sing 
ers through the necessity of provid 
ng a showcase for our native com 


at oe | 
posers to the vague but desirable 
soal of widening the acceptance of 
In al 


10st all cases more than one put 


his art form in our culture 


nose is cited and is being served, a 


though in widely degrees 


ot 


Whether these purposes justify the 


varying 


ictivity and whether the purposes 


annot be 


achieved more cbjectivel\ 
ind economically by other means or 
institutions are questions demand 
ng closer scrutiny. 

t is impossible for the average 
stitution devoted to general educa 
tion to justify the activity solely on 
the basis of training singers for pro 
essional careers. Such preparatiotr 
lemands the specialized staff of the 
conservatory or professional school, 
vhich is not oriented in the sam«e 
manner as the staff of a school whose 
stated purpose is the preparation ot 
teachers. While the greatest possible 
legree of performing excellence may 
be desirable in the graduate, ther: 
omes a point beyond which profes 


sional performance training does not 


Opera Theatre 
Pittsburg, Pitts 


{The autho: ‘ tor, 
Kansas State of 
urg, Kansas.] 
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contribute markedly to teaching 
In reality, the individual 


orientation may be quite dissimilar 


strengths 


for the two goals 

Other stated purposes are less con 
crete and less easily examined. That 
the activity aids the student in his 
total development is true; whethe: 
the same general growth might be 
ittained by other means which are 
more economical in reference to stafi 
and facilities is to be considered. The 
activity has been presented as rais 
ing the cultural level of the schoo 


and the community, depending 


greatly upon the productions se 
lected and the level of performance 
cultural level of the 
} 


whether the 
school might as easily be raised by a 
program of listening and discussion 
ind whether the cultural level of the 
is, under the present 
, a legitimate area for edu 
efforts are questions to 
complex to be resolved here. Whil 
he service provided the young com 
poser is a valuable one on cultural 
serounds, the fact remains that the 
| 


10Sse OT 


majority of productions are t 


established composers. In this writ 
er’s opinion justification of an ex 
tended program on any of tl 


ESE 
grounds is highly questionable 
Dor S THIS MEAN, then, that o} 
era is not to be justified on the col 
lege level? Not at all! 
intended to suggest that if 


Rather it 1 
— 
coer 
opera is to be justified it must be 
concentrating upon those 
which supply 
the participants with the skills an 


done by 
functional aspects 
insights necessary for the continua 
tion of the activity in the social : 
educational milieu into which 

will pass upon graduation. These are 
the people necessary if the activity is 


become 


to 


firmly rooted in the cul 
ture 

What are the implications of sucl 
an orientation? Emphasis must be 
placed upon the training of directors 
to function on any level. The cor 
tention that the trained performer 
will also be a competent director is 
dangerous. Seldom does a performer 
attempt to grasp the duties and tech 


niques of those about him who mak« 


the total performance possible. The 
performer ego-centered, 
while the director must be as omni- 
centered as possible. Even the occa- 


must be 


sional perceptive performer, who has 
observed the technical crew and the 
director in action and benefited from 
that observation, still finds him- 
self lacking in the basic organ- 
izational and planning techniques 
which are such a vital part of suc- 
cessful producing. 

rhis shift of emphasis need not 
make for any lowering of perform 
ince standards. The program should 
be planned in such a manner, how 
ever, that the entire group is mad 
iware of the techniques of all de 
partments and such re- 
lated fields as set design and build- 
ing, lighting, make-up, directorial 
techniques and philosophies, physi 


trained in 


cal preparation of the libretto and 
Sucl 


come only by plat 


score and rehearsal planning 
knowledge cat 
ned instruction or by extensive per 

experience Che well-trained 
ghly motivated director is usu 


xf more value to a school or 


community than the well-trained 
performer. The scope of activity of 
the former is much wider, and his 
situation is more 
If, of course, the 
combined in the 


individual the 


impact upon the 


lasting culturally 
two abilities are 
same possibilities are 


ast 


Opera is still not a part of the 
basic culture of our times, although 
ts base is widening in certain strata 
if the society. It may become more 
generally accepted when the stu 
dents in the schools and the adults 
in the community learn that it can 
be an interesting and a rewarding 
This de 


who cal 


medium of expression 


mands qualified persons 
make it rewarding; who can assess 
the capabilities of a group, select a 


proper vehicle which has both artis 


1 


tic merit and general appeal, and 
guide its preparation and presenta- 
tion. The training of such persons is 
a justifiable and desirable use of 
educational facilities and resources 
and should be the chief purpose of 


Ce lege opera 
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TAKE TWO NEW KEYS 


add 46 other changes, and you have the first 
new line of clarinets in over a decade. 


The two obvious changes are the extended E5/B> key and the duplicate 
F/C key whose touch piece has been safety-double-ribbed and shaped. 
The result: increased performance security and improved finger tech- 
nique. Other modifications in the new instruments, while more subtle, 
show themselves vividly in responsiveness, tonal clarity and trueness of 
scale. We call these qualities Tonal Focus. So does famed clarinetist and 
educator, Reginald Kell, who designed these clarinets—the first new 
line in over a decade—for Boosey & Hawkes. Play a new B&H soon. It 
will be a rewarding experience. 

MODEL 1-10. Sonorite®. New moided Boltaron case. $129.50. MODEL 2-20. Grenadilia wood 
New molded Boltaron case. $149.50. MODEL 4-20. Vintage grenadilia wood, deluxe luggage 


case. $209.50. MODEL 2000. Professional. Grain-matched vintage grenadilla wood, leather 
case. $325.00. Sterling silver bell ring. Pure silver plated keys, rings and posts. $335.00. 


, Prclusive U. §. Distributor 
i > & } I = Cc. Bruno & Son, inc. 
: 460 West 34th St., 
x EF 


BOQSEY AW KE New York 1, N. Y.— 





1100 Broadway, 
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oth Game) San Antonio 6, Texas in Canada 





Boosey & Hawkes (Canada) Ltd., toronto, Canada 
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Public Relations and the 


Secondary School Music Educator 


LEONARD VAN CAMP 


SIC TEACHER who is new ti NEW MUSIC TEACHERS or those though we don't know who they are, 
Le ar al; planning to enter the profession 
the field often does not realize soon wiil do well to check the les- : “3 
how many individuals he will sons contained in this article. time of day” with them is detri 
. Recommended companion reading ‘ al ’ 
meet and how important his contacts is the MENC publication “The mental to our cause—to enric h the 
with these people are. Many peopl Music Teacher and Public Rela- musical understanding of the com 
: tions,” prepared by the Commit- 7 s 
whom he never meets, hear about tee on Public Relations in Music munity. It is impossible to enrich 
ht of his Education, Edward J. Hermann, the community while ignoring thos« 
Chairman. ‘ : 
iccomplishments, often on the basis vho comprise it 


ind our unwillingness to “pass the 


him and judge him in the lig 


of a single observation or even by [he merchants in your area have 
vav of secondhand informatior 1 right to expect teachers to trade 
Whether he realizes it or not, he 1s ontact parents in many ways with them. They pay taxes to sup 
dealing with public relations every 1 the street ; through their family port the school and, therefore, in 


of the day, both in school discussion around the supper tabl directly pay your wages. If you go 
ind out. This point is most vital hy formal evaluation reports on the to the next town to buy a new car, 
Public relations must aim to enricl student’s progress; by public pet you have implied that the dealers in 
the musical understanding of the formances which parents attend vour town wouldn't be able or will 
community and not simply to sell and, all too rarely, by means of theit ing to supply you with what you 
the instructor to the public and to hts visits to the classroom need. Being seen in the super-mat 


olleagues Unless a teacher has children ot ket, drug store, barber shop, or hard- 
Since the out-of-school contacts his own in school he sometimes does ware store near the school will give 
the ones most frequently thought not r¢ alize the problems he can cause you opportunities to meet people 


} 


public relations (erro parents by insisting that students whom you should know or do know 


we will later show) let watch a particular television pro and will help you become a “person” 

discussing some ot tl gram, have a uniform cleaned and as well as a “teacher.” Merchants 

ose time is not spent pressed by tomorrow, or “sell $10.00 who are asked to chip in to pay for 

vet whose influence upot worth of concert tickets or pay for band uniforms are more willing to 
education and music education it them yourself.” Daily reading and do so if the band director is a friend 


particular is considerable practice of the golden rule might and customer of theirs. Your posters 


Che largest and probably most 1 keep our parent-teacher relationshiy ire more welcome in their stores if 
single group 1 le parents in better shape, not to mention what they know you, and—most impot 


, - . a oe See : 
»f the students 1n th i001, Some would do for student-teacher rela tant of all—vyou show that you in 


uential 


counter them in groups tions. A further help would be t tend to be a permanent fixture in 
\ or the band pat aside an hour a week for cot the community and not a “stay ‘til | 
organization. In this role the ferences with parents and let then can get a decent job” kind of in 
parent is certainly a vital cog in the know that this time is available eacl dividual 
public re lations machinery, and must week. If no one comes, the time can It is possibly untair. but certain|\ 
’ 


11 


‘ } > inl } +f > , ’ 
ve given caretul consideration. Each certainly be put to other use anc not untrue, that we are often judgec 


of these persons thinks of himself as some do come, it will be a most prof quickly, severely, and without wart 
f 


‘ ] ; ] ] bh] ) 0 P ) ) 5 ] tT 
first and a member ot the table time tor everyone concerned ing. The first-year teacher who unt 


organization second. W<« tentionally offends an important 


would do well to consider parents 1 Besipes PARENTS, there are many community leader will spend many a 
this order of importance also, sinc: idults in the community who have frustrating day wondering why li 
the whole | ness of music educz no children in school, but who must vets no support for his music pro 
tion hinges upon the musical edu also be considered. They see th eram. One way to get a good look 
cation of their childret publicity for concerts; they see the it the community is to contact the 
hand on parade and at games; they presidents of the various civic clubs, 
pay taxes and elect the school offi informally if possible. Becoming ac 
cials under whom you serve. Many tive in some of these groups will 


of these people will know us, evet contribute greatly to better under 
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standing of and service to the 
Keeping these clubs in 


formed about the music department 


community 


and, when possible, filling the inevi 
table requests for performances }y 
school groups is important 

If the music educator has an addi 
tional position as a church musiciat 
it is of mutual benefit for him t 
hecome acquainted with the chon 


directors, organists, ministers, an 
youth workers of the churches 1 
By comparing notes, th 
nu i! 1e churches and schools 


may become strengthened and _ the 


young people concerned may iM 


iven new and better musical ex 


periences, A combined church chou 
under the direction of the 


estival 


hool choral director would be ar 


( lent project to enrich the musk 
in the churches and promote better 


ling among them. At the 


it would acquaint many 


}» e in the community with the 
school director 


\RE private tear 


well as public school musi 


rapport is most desirable. | 

nd or orchestra conductor 

to develop in his students 
larinet embouchure at the sam« 
a private teacher is work 
his problem, but with a dit 
ferent approach, the confused an 

frustrated players may give uy 
animosit 


WOODWIND, BRASS of Mary | 
PERCUSSION ~~ a egg 


piano, instruments, and 


against these 
s time, but the improve 
skills and attitudes on th 
young people makes it wort! 
means be 


Books 1&2... .$1.00 ea. 
ireful not to get involved in rebates 
Pre-Band .........50¢ or other 


sending students to a private teacher 


However, by all 


methods of reward for 
Especially in larger cities, the pro 
fessional musician must also be con- 
dered in the 


See them at ome 


nfrit 


public relations 


} 


re upon his right in perform- 
d | ing for functions which are really 

your eaier. his domain. If you are not a member 
of the musicians’ union, you should 

get acquainted with the president of 

the local and discuss your mutual 

problems. If there is a symphony 

orchestra, town band, or choral so 


We must be careful not to 


ciety, your support of their concerts 
and other activities is a must. Show 
genuine interest and encourage you! 
students to attend such worthwhile 
concerts. A quick check of the sym 
phony, band, or choral society ac 
tivities for the year may prevent 
conflicts of concert dates in the 
Informing community mu 
sicians of your plans is a courteous 


spring. 


gesture. 

The music industry as a whole, 
with its multitude of representatives 
is certainly another facet of thes« 
many interactions in human rela 
tions. The local music store, if sucl 
exists, is one place where your best 
foot must be forward. Be business 
like in your financial dealings, and 
keep your credit good. Don’t expect 
miracles from the store. If you need 
1 rush order once in a while they 
will understand, but they abhor the 
last minute orderer the way yot 
detest the person who wants you 
group to come up and give a twenty 
minute program — tomorrow! Fre 
juent trips to check for new ma 
terials will repay you well in terms 
f improved teaching and with bet 
ter public relations. Traveling in 
strument company representatives 
ind robe and uniform salesmen are 
some of the others in the music in 
dustry who will see you in you 
teaching situation. Piano tuners an 
instrument repairmen also represent 
the music industry as a whole. The 
way in which you deal with pul 
lishers of school music may have 
very great effect upon your success 

serving your school. The “Busi 
ness Handbook of Music Educa 
tion,” published by the Music Il 
lustry Council of MENC in 1959 
is invaluable as a source of informa 
tion about doing business with the 
nany firms in this field 


We must 
ship and activity in professiona 
organizations such as NEA and its 
music department, the MENC. Par 
ticipation at the district, state, and 


consider our member 


national level can be most stimulat 
ing. Conventions are especially valu 
able for exchanging 
“recharging our batteries.” Here 
again, we are involved in public rela 
tions, for we are re-evaluating ou 


ideas and 


own job as a music educator and 
telling others of our work, in addi 
tion to finding how we may bette: 
serve the community. 

The final group of persons outside 
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“These are the songs 
we like to sing” 


PRENTICE-HALL 
JUNIOR HIGH MUSIC SERIES 


by Ehret, Barr, and Blair 


TIME FOR MUSIC and MUSIC FOR EVERYONE, song texts that encourage junior 
high students to participate in music. The activity texts, YOU AND MUSIC Books 1 and 


2, motivate constructive, first-hand musical experiences. 


The PRENTICE-HALL CHORAL SERIES offers a variety of program selections for 
junior and senior high schools. 


For further information about these music texts, write to: 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., Educational Book Division, Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 














Journal of Research in Music Education 
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Contents: 
Soviet Music Instruction: Service to the State .... ; By Stanley D. Krebs 


A Study of the Relation Between Certain Mental and 
Personality Traits and Ratings of Musical Abilities ............... bal By John C. Cooley 


A Study of the Musical Preferences of A Select Group of Aibeiniien “ .....-By David T. Kelly 


The Teaching Load and Related Activities of Music 
Teachers in Indiana Public Schools, 1953-1954 _...........-.ceececesceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeee--BY John K. Colbert 


A Study of Score-Reading Ability of Musicians .... saephnidslnieiniebag ......By Louis A. Hansen 


The Development of a Music Reaction Test to 
Measure Affective and Aesthetic Sensitivity i By Walter M. Lifton 


Single copies, $2.00; subscription, two issues, $3.75 
Music Educators National Conference, 1201 Sixteenth St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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“Language Through Songs" 


SPANISH 
FRENCH 
GERMAN 


Specially prepared books and records for 
language and music classes by 

The Krones, Beatrice and Max 
for learning language through songs. Profes- 
sional recordings provide distinct enunciation. 
Teacher books include English translations. 


SPANIS 
CANTEMOS NINOS PANISH 
— a $1.50 Record Album (S- 
with ace. and trans.) 
CANTE MOS EN ESPANOL—Book |! 
Student Book $1.50 Record Album (S- 
Teacher Book 2.50 
CANTEMOS EN ESPANOI —Book il 
Student Book $1.50 Record Album (S-2007-8 
Teacher Book 2.5 





2009) 


2005-6) 


FRENCH 
CHANTONS EN FRANC AIS—Book I 
Student i $1 Record 
Teacher Box 
CHANTONS EN “rR ANC iS —Book Il 
Student Book $1.50 Record Album (FC- 


Teacher Book 2.50 
GERMAN 

SINGEN WIR AUF DEUTSCH—Book a 
Student Book $1 50 Record Ibum (G-2001-2 
Tenc +her Book 50 

SINGEN WIR Al F DEL bebe H Book ll 
Student Book Record A 
Teacher Book 2.50 


Get acquainted with this remarkable series today! 


NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC CO., Publisher 
Park Ridge, Ill. 
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PLAYED INSTRUMENTS 


Cortland High School, Cortland, W.Y. 
Rowers Nigh School, Toledo, Ohie — 
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tndlonapotis, tedlana 
Public Schools, Beaver Dam, Wis. 
Write for Free Catalog 
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the school are those whose work in- 
volves communication in the “pub- 
licity’’ sense. Newspapers, radio, and 
TV are the main agencies which we 
use when we wish to inform the 
public about some important phase 
of school music. The way we treat 
these people will largely determine 
what kind of treatment we get in 
return. Their business is news. If 
what you are doing isn’t news of in- 
terest to their customers then don’t 
expect them to publicize it. If the 
information supplied them is imag- 
inatively handled, accurate and leg- 
ible, you have a better chance of 
enlisting their support. 


Newspapers want attractive pic- 
tures with only a few people in them 

pictures that tell a story. A picture 
of your band lined up on the stage 
may warm your heart, but it leaves 
the average editor cold. Be sure to 
tell the person in charge (whom you 
should meet personally, if possible) 
and give a time of release which will 
make the event news; and don’t 
neglect follow-up stories of your 
concerts. The fact that it was suc- 
cessful and heartily applauded may 
not be unusual in itself, but it is 
news, of the most favorable public 
relations type 

Tf you have time to write the news 
stories yourself, you may avoid 
much grief. If a student can do a 
good job, with your help or with the 
assistance of the teacher in charge 
of the schoal newspaper, so much the 
better. Trusting a busy news re- 
porter to spell the names of your 
accompanists and to spell the names 
of compositions and composers ac- 
curately in a school concert is highly 
risky. 

For radio and TV stations, you 
should write twenty and thirty sec- 
ond spot announcements that will 
give the highlights of your coming 
concert and yet include essential in- 
formation about who, what, when, 
where, and why. This may not in 
crease the size of the audience much, 
but it will keep the man-on-the- 
street informed about what the 
music department is doing. Address 
ing announcements to the program 
director in care of the station with 
an explanatory letter will usually be 
sufficient to get some kind of re 
sponse, but a personal telephone call 
to him will be both more courteous 
and more effective. TV stations will 
usually request a telop, which can be 
shown on the screen while the an- 
nouncement is read. These are easily 
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LISTEN! 


THIS IS A DRUM SOUND 
COMPLETELY DIFFERENT 
FROM ANYTHING YOU'VE 
EVER HEARD BEFORE! 


It's the Rogers Dyna-Sonic 

New floating snares combine with 
a custom-built shell to give you 
an all new drum. Revolutionary 
floating snares ride with the head. 
No snare slap! No choking! No 
beats running together! No dis- 
tortion ever! You get pin-point 
definition. You get instant re- 
sponse from the entire head area. 
True musical sound projects easily 
at any volume with less effort. 
There’s simple one-point tension 
adjustment, and the new snare 
frame acts as a protective guard. 


You can hear the difference. You 
can feel it. See and hear the 


new Rogers 
dyna-sonic 





Custom-made in 
pearl ... 10x14”, $150 

. 12x15”, $160. Also 
available in jazz and 
orchestra sizes, pear! 
and metal. 


Write for 
free 100-page 
catalog on all 
Rogers drums 
and details 
on Dyna-Sonic. 








ROGERS DRUMS 
740-DS Bolivar, Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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prepared by any art student who can 

letter neatly. Get the exact dimen- 
sion needed from the program 
director of the studio. 


Tue most vita LINK in our 
chain of communication is the stu- 
dents in our classes. If you are not 
meeting their needs, and not giving 
them meaningful musical experi- 
ences, and some just plain enjoy- 
ment, no amount of “outside-the- 
classroom” effort will protect your 
position for long. You can’t fool 
young people, and they will be re 
porting on you daily. Neglect their 
musical education and have 
caused every other contact you have 
made to miss its real purpose, that 
of enriching the musical understand- 
ing of the students. When we get so 
a concert with our 


you 


busy giving top 
performing group that we let our 
other bus) 
work, 


our total program. 
musical level of our students, setting 


classes just sit or do 
we are seriously undermining 


Determining the 


goals for improvement and carrying 
out should 
major portion of our time. If “pub- 
or anything else inter- 
then changes are in 


these goals occupy the 
lic relations” 
feres with this, 
order. 
Since subject 


music is an elective 


in most secondary schools, our con 
tacts with students not presently en 
rolled in the music department are 
critical. Of course, if 
students are satisfied 
contributing to their general educa- 
and if they genuinely enjoy 
rehearsals and the other mu- 
sical activities, they will encourage 
their friends to take music also. 
Knowing the names of students not 


your present 
that you are 


tion, 
your 


in your classes, and speaking to them 
in the halls is a wise practice. Many 
practically 
a good tenor who should, 


a choral director has 
“courted” 
for his own good, be singing in the 
a cappella choir. Orchestra directors 
seek out string players who have 
never enrolled in the orchestra. This 
sort of “spade” work is essential if 
each student who stands to profit 
from participation in music is to be 
discovered. Many students who are 
not presently interested in perform 
discovered and 
attitude in the 
the office, at 
gives 


need to be 
encouraged Your 
halls, the cafeteria, 
football and basketball games, 
these other students a personal ob- 
servation of whether you seem to be 
the kind of person from whom they 
would enjoy taking music. 


ing will 


Take ee 


Good Acoustics 
@ with you 


Portable 
SHELLS 
and RISERS 


® Improve the sound 
of your group 100°%! 


For complete information 
write 


WENGER 
MUSIC EQUIPMENT CO. 
13 Wenger Bldg. Owatonna, Minn. 


of outstanding 
quality and wear- 
ing ease, styled 
with grace and 
dignity from ex- 
cellent fabrics and tai- 
lored with all yokes 
PELLON lined for re- 
markable shape reten- 
tion . . . quality robes 
and pulpit gowns at 
surprisingly moderate 
prices. 
CONFIRMATION 


ROBE RENTALS 
We will be honored to 
send you our catalog and 
unique Fabric Pre-Viewer 
without obligation. 


Thomas A. PETERSON Company 


Dept. M-11 501 East 33rd Street 
Kansas City 9, Missour! 
Telephone — JEfferson 1-0268 
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The PLAYGROUND 
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sic staff marked on oe 
floor. 247 pages, illus., $5. (HARPER & 
BROS., NY 16) For lecture-demonstration, 


consultation, or free brochure, write: 
Cone, #862 CARNEGIE HALL, N.Y. 19 
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NEW 


CHORAL 
OCTAVOS 


From the Famous Hal 
Leonard Choral 
Library will be ready 
soon .. . ready for 
you. If you'd like to 
receive a copy of 
these new octavos in 
miniature when they 
are released, simply 
clip this ad and 


mail it to 


HAL LEONARD 
MUSIC, INC 


64 East 2nd St., 


Winona, Minnesota 








Che students in schools which 
“teed” into yours should also know 
who you are. This may result from 
visits to their schools to give con 
certs or because you teach some be 
ginning classes of some kind there. 
or because you make it a point to 
visit there and have the music 
teacher introduce you to the musi 
classes to answer questions about 
enrollment and the music depart 
ment 

Certainly the principal of you 
school is someone with whom your 
relations should be good. He de 
pends especially upon your depart 
ment and the drama, journalism, and 
athletic departments to keep the 
school in favor in the public eye. As 
in every case of dealing with people, 
we must realize that he has his own 
problems and we should try to see 
things from his point of view, if we 
expect him to understand ours. He 
can be a good influence upon the 
over-zealous music teacher who fails 
to see music as a part of the total 
curriculum, since keeping the entiré 
school program balanced is a part of 
his job. A strong principal, who is 
kept informed of your plans and 
vho backs vou in time of need, can 
ertainly make a complex job easier 

If your school has more than one 
music teacher you will of course 
have more than one person to con 
sider. Knowing and planning with 
music teachers in schools from 
which your students come, or to 
which they go upon promotion, is of 
great value as well. A sincere desire 
to understand the interests and 
problems of the teachers of other 
subjects in your school cannot be 
too heartily recommended. Unfor 
tunately we music teachers are too 
often aloof and cliquish. Correlation 
with class work in another field can 
be most stimulating if music has 
something meaningful to contribute 
to the learning situation. Volunteer 
ing to do this sort of thing might be 
one way of better understanding the 
school as a whole and at the same 
time becoming better acquainted 
with the rest of the faculty 


Pian your CONCERTS, contests, 
tours or parades so that there is as 
little conflict with students’ other 
classes and interests as_ possible 
Asking to have a student miss some 
one else’s class implies that you 
think your activity is more important 
than theirs, so be sure that such a 
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Excerpts. State if Teacher. 
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move is essential and not merely 
convenient. A talk with the teacher 
yourself will often prevent mis- 
understanding. 

There are some persons on the 
staff with whom you must work 
very closely. One such person is the 
school counselor. He can be of in- 
estimable help in directing pro 
spective students into your depart 
ment, provided, of course, that you 
are offering something really worth- 
while for them, and that he knows 
this. He will be able to give you 
much helpful information about 
students whom you already have 
Don’t neglect your responsibility to 
add to his storehouse of information 
by writing him notes about signifi 
cant developments in students under 
vour direction 


‘Tue uiprarian can be very help 
iul. If she knows that you are in 
terested in books and will encourage 
your students to read them she will 
most probably order new releases 
regularly. Help her with her job by 
informing her of new music books 
which you find reviewed in your 
professional journals. Avoid assign 
ing term reports on subjects which 
are not fully covered in your school’s 
library. If you frequently use the 
library yourself, it will familiarize 
you with the books which are avail 
able and will, moreover, encourage 
vour students to emulate you. 

The art teacher will probably sup 
ply you with posters for your con 
certs and possibly will assist with 
decorations for these concerts, but 
give ample warning when you need 
his help. Be certain to have your 
department pay for any materials 
needed, since the other departments 
in the school probably make similar 
demands upon this person 

The teacher in charge of the 
school paper and the yearbook will 
appreciate your cooperation in mak- 
ing the news about your department 
pertinent and interesting. Keep him 
informed of your plans far in ad- 
vance, so he can help his editor give 
ample coverage and can better plan 
the paper as a whole. Don’t think 
that concerts are the only news about 
your department. Other newsworthy 
events should occur in your classes 
and emphasizing this aspect of your 
departments’ activities will go a long 
way in dispelling the animosity that 
sometimes arises from teachers who 
think music is just a big show. 

If your school has an electronics 
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PETER MENNIN, Director of the PEABODY CONSERVATORY OF Music and one of 
America’s foremost composers, recommends the use of tape recorders to music 
educators. “Tape recorders are excellent tools for checking student progress,” 
Mr. MENNIWN states. “I find that the NORELCO ‘Continental’ is an exceptionally 
fine portable tape recorder with many features specifically useful to the teacher 
of music. For one thing, it reproduces sustained notes without pitch variation, 
even when it comes to instruments that are considered ‘difficult’ to record.” The 
NORELCO ‘Continental’ is a product of North American Philips Co., Inc., High 
Fidelity Products Div., Dept. AA-11, 230 Duffy Avenue, Hicksville, L.I., N.Y. 





MUSIC FOR 


CHRISTMAS 


Title Arr. 
In the Stillness of the Night—Wilson S.S.A. 
In the Stillness of the Night—Wilson S.A.T.B. 
In the Stillness of the Night—Wilson Carol Sheet 
In the Stillness of the Night—Wilson S.A. 
In the Stillness of the Night—Wilson S.A.B. 
O Come All Ye Faithful—Wade's S.A.T.B. 
Alleluia! Christ Is Born—Porter S.S.A. 
Adoramus Te (We Adore Thee) Palestrina-Gerhard S.A.T.B. 
Glory to God in the Highest, Pergolesi-Younger S.A.T.B. 
The Shepherds Keep Their Flocks—J. S. Bach S.A.T.B. 

(Optional Orchestra Accompaniment) 

Away in a Manger—Luther-Mueller S.A.T.B. 
Away in a Manger—Luther-Mueller S.S.A. 
Beside Thy Cradle Here | Stand, Bach-Richardson S.A.T.B. 
(Optional Orchestra Accompaniment) 
Jesu, Joy of Man's Desiring, Bach-Keating S.A.T.B. 
O Saviour Sweet, Bach-Barthelson S.A.T.B. 
Fum, Fum, Fum—Catalonian Carol—Kinsman S.A.T.B. 
Cradle Hymn—Harmonica Sacra S.A.T.B. 
The Babe of Bethlehem—American Folk—Noble S.A.T.B. 
The Magic of Christmas, Wilson, D. P. S.A.T.B. 
Patapan—De Vito S.A.T.B. 
Go Tell It On The Mountain—Spiritual—Fissinger S.A.T.B. 
We Wish You A Merry Christmas—English Carol—Fissinger S.A.T.B. 


Send for free sample copies 


JACK SPRATT MUSIC CO. 


77 West Broad Street, Stamford, Conn. 
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Ludwig Catalog! 


72 four-color pages jam - packed 
with the most compiete line of 
the finest drums and drummers 
instruments ever presented! 


Send for your free copy today! 
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The Amazing Electronic Educator 
The Amazing “Electronic Educator’ endiess tape 
recorder will teach your private music lessens to 
students without your being present. It will record 
and endiessty repeat your music or spoken lessons, 
enable student to accompany you or orchestra. Uses 
erasable endless tape cartridges holding from | 
min. to 2 Pours of endless tape. A revolutionary 
new aid to all teachers and students of voice, piano 
and instruments of all kinds. Write for free de- 
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instructor who is willing to record 
your concerts you are most for- 
tunate. This teacher will be of great 
help to you, and your consideration 
of his service to your department is 
imperative. The drama teacher will 
also help you frequently, and you 
should show your gratitude for this 
assistance. 

The office staff at your school 
still another “public” with whom 
you have some kind of relations. 
They have a set of problems all their 
own, as has each of the above men- 
groups or individuals, of 
course. Hand in your reports and 
other paper work on time and you 
will have an easier time when you 
need their assistance. Another mem 
ber of this team is the custodian. His 
“job well done” is too seldom 
praised. He, or his staff, spend many 
after-school hours _ straightening 
chairs in the band room, or setting 
up the auditorium for your special 
rehearsals. Don’t fail to give him ad- 
vance warning about anything that 
will require extra work on his part. 
and, above all, don’t take his contri- 
bution for granted—tell him of your 
appreciation. The same counsel ap- 
plies to dealing with the person in 
charge of your cafeteria, ails 
if your organizations have regular 
meetings which require the use of 
her services. 

Your music supervisor should be 
kept informed as well as consulted 
\ friendly relationship here can im- 
prove your teaching immensely. The 
superintendent of schools and the 
members of the board of education 
may be persons whom you see oc- 
casionally, and they, too, are inter- 
ested in what you are doing. Be sure 
to send them tickets to any event 
in which your department has a part. 
and also encourage them to drop in 
on your classes, so that they can 


tioned 


observe the 
well as the finished product 


learning situation as 


Pe peNpuLum is swinging back 
toward a music department which 
does more than give concerts. There 
is general indication that the public 
as well as music educators them- 
selves now feel that more must be 
done to educate students as good 
listeners, not just as performers. 
Yet, performances will continue to 
be a vital part of any music educa- 
tion program, and it is desirable to 
consider this matter in light of pub- 


lic relations 


The term public performance in- 
cludes many things—concerts at the 
school, entertainment at civic clubs 
or church functions, festivals, con- 
tests, tours, assemblies, music at 
athletic events, parades, community 
sings. There should be a firm policy 
which determines how much and 
how often the students should be 
allowed to perform. 

Each performance should have 
some value as music education for 
the performers. Andrews and 
Leeder have some excellent views 
on this matter, which are expressed 
in Guiding Junior-High-School 
Pupils in Music Experiences. They 
stress that “. . . performance is justi- 
fied only as a means of growth 
through self expression,’’ and also 
that “. . . public performance should 
grow out of regular classroom work 
and not at the expense of it.’ 

Once you have decided to per- 
form somewhere, the problem arises 
as to what music should be used. 
We have a difficult responsibility 
of raising the general levei of taste 
of our audiences. Along this line, 
the best advice a school musician 
can get is to “make haste slowly.” 
Don't try to change things over- 
night. Learning to play just slightly 
over the heads of the audience is 
something that requires experience. 
There should be something on the 
program which everyone can enjoy, 
something familiar to almost every- 
one, and there should also be some 
music which is new and challenging 
to the listeners. 

Simple but effective music within 
the capabilities of your students is 
a far wiser choice than showy pieces 
which will impress your colleagues 
to whom you mail copies of your 
printed program. The real measure 
of your success is how effectively 
you are serving the needs of the 
community, not how you impress 
your fellow music educators. 

Handling the administrative de- 
tails accompanying any performance 
is a time consuming, but very im- 
portant matter. You should have a 
printed form available so that you 
can find out everything you need to 
know when the first contact is made. 
A letter of acceptance prior to the 
performance can reaffirm the time, 


‘Andrews, Frances M. and Leeder, Joseph 
A., Guiding Junior-High-School Pupils in 
Music Experiences (New York: Prentice- 
Hall) 1953. p. 335 

"Ibid, p. 336 
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place, and length of program so that 
there will be no slip-ups. Some di- 
rectors have a student committee 
to handle these details. 

One idea for an unusual 
performance which has great merit 
is that of holding an “open re- 
hearsal.’”” As Andrews and Leeder 
comment, “The learning situation, 
rather than the performing situa- 
tion is in great need of public under 
"8 An evening of actual 


seated 


public 


standing. 
rehearsal, 
around the 
to let the community 
actually goes on in your classroom, 
and it has a certain novelty that 
might attract a few people who have 
attending concerts. It also 


with an audience 
group would do much 


know what 


tired of 
helps solve the 
not visiting class frequently. If we 


problem of parents 
can't get them into the classroom 
why not take the classroom to them ? 
Becin nine MUSIC teachers obvi 
ously would benefit from a thorough 
look at all of the opportunities open 
to them to create good public rela 


tions. Experienced teachers as well 
should make periodic check-ups. For 
both, 


vigilance are 


and constant 
for errors 


unselfish motives 
necessary, 
public 


can be very damaging. Good 
relations are not only rewarding pet 
sonally but go a long way in further 
ing our main enriching 
the musical 


communities in which we work 


purpe se 


understanding of th 


THE DRAWING below is one of many 
attractive cartoons illustrating “The 
Music Teacher and Public Relations” 
published by MENC., The 48-page booklet 
is a report of the Committee on Publi 
Relations in Music Education, Edward J 
Hermann, Chairman, State Department 
of Education, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Others on the committee included Lorans 
Britton, Irving Cheyette, Oliver Fuller, 
Paul F. Gable, Floyd Graham, Leland H. 
Green, Doris Kimel, Otto Kraushaar, 
Amy Grau Miller, John T. Roberts, Clin 
ton Sawin, and Lorrain E. Watters 


Public Relations Is Not A One-Way Street 
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87 Ferry St., 





Autoharp 


Trade Mark Reg. 


WRITE FOR 
A Brochure describing 
the uses of the 
AUTOHARP 
in Kindergarten and 
Elementary Schools 


A set of BRAILLE chord labels 
available upon request 


Manufactured By 


Osear Schmidt-International, Inc. 
Jersey City 7, N.J. 











The Presser SUMMIT BAND SERIES 


the finest 

music of Contem- 
porary com pose rs 
scored for the 
Sym phonic 


Concert Band 


Consult your local 


Music Deale 


g\C PUBLISH, 
scwmewe, “9 


= v 


WATER MUSIC SUITE- Handel—H. Kay 


Full Band $10.00 Symphonic Band $ 


FANFARE AND MARCH—Romeo « 


Full Band $7 Symphonic Band 


WHEN JESUS WEPT— william Schuman 
Full Band $7.50 Svmphonic Ba 


CHESTER (Overture for Band) —witliam Schuman 


Full Band $10.00 Symphonic Band $1 


AMERICAN OVERTURE FOR BAND 


Symphonic Band $10.00 


THREE JAPANESE DANCES — Bernard Rogers 


Full Band $15.00 Symphonic Band $ 


DIVERTIMENTO FOR BAND —Vincent Persichetti 


Full Band $10.00 Symphonk Band $1 


ascarino 


1]. W. Jenkins 


THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY 


SINCE 1883 


BRYN MAWR, PENNSYLVANIA 





MANUAL ARTS 


ARTIS 


Piano Teachers 
prefer the 
Artists’ Adjust- 
able for its 
exceptional com- 
fort, stability 
and perfect 
height adjustment 
LIST PRICE $176.00 


dealer inquiries invited 


THE MANUAL ARTS FURNITURE CO. 
3488 Beekman St. * Cincinnati 23, Ohio 


75" ADJUSTABLE ~ 


PIANO BENCH 





Elementary 
School 
MUSIC LESSONS 


recorded in 


12” LP. Albums $5.95 


TR-10571 Music of Lincoln’s Day 
and Music of Colonial America 


P.O. Box 126 Vista, California 
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The University of Rochester 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


HOWARD HANSON, Director 
ALLEN I. McHOSE, Director of the Summer Session 





TRAINING YOUNG MUSICIANS 
for 


PROFESSIONAL CAREERS 





Bachelor of Music 
Master of Music Master of Arts 


Doctor of Musical Arts Doctor of Philosophy 


degrees 
in 
Applied Music 
Church Music 


Composition 


Music Education 
Music History 
Theory 





RESIDENCE HALLS 





Applications Now Being Considered for 1962 





For information write EDWARD H. EASLEY, Director of Admissions 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Rochester 4, New York 
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a 


newsletter 
Au Onen Letter te MENC Student Members 


j 


\ s ALL OF Us settle into the routine of a new and promis 


ing school year it is a personal pleasure, as your 


national counselors, to welcome back those of vou who 
have been regular readers of the Collegiate Newsletter 
and to extend a warm greeting to all new readers. Since 
its inception in 1946, the MENC student member 
yram has experienced one of the most exciting develop 
ments in the entire history of the professional organiza 
Vithin a comparatively short period of fourteen 


pro- 


tion 
vears membership has grown from 2,734 student mem 
hers enrolled in chapters on the campuses of 157 colleges 
and universities (1947-1948) to 10,419 members, repre 
senting 384 institutions of higher learning, enrolled in 
the 1960-1961 school year. 


For many thousands of music educators, membership 
in a student chapter gave them their first contact with 
their professional organization, and it has been gratify 
ing to witness the large percentage of student members 
who continue active membership in the MENC when 
they enter the field of teaching. During the past eight 
years the average number of student members who have 
heen graduated into full active membership has exceeded 
1600 per year, and for the past year there were nearly 
2000 graduates transferred to full active status. 


\ctive membership in a student chapter affords one 
many opportunities for cooperative and reciprocal pro- 
fessional development while still in school; opportunity 
a practical, realistic the music 
and opportunities to become ac- 


to develop concept of 


education profession ; 


Fittingly, this picture arrived just in time to be included in this 
first Collegiate Newsletter for the new school year. The spotlight 
is focused on the gentleman seated third from right, Thurber H. 
Madison, who served faithfully and well as the first national 
chairman of the MENC Student Membership and Student Activ- 
ities Project (1947-1948). Mr. Madison Roun with the 1961- 
1962 MENC Student Member Executive Committee, Chapter 46 A, 
Indiana University, Bloomington. From left to right: Ron Manley 
(standing), John Jeter, Andy Harper, Ross Ekstrom (chapter 
sponsor), Ann Sherbondy, Mr. Madison, Al Holub, and Bob 
Shamo. 


is §S 
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quainted with the leaders in music education and general 
education. The Music Epucators JouRNAL, the official 
magazine of the MENC comes to you regularly, and is 
one of the major benefits of your membership. 

Once again we are looking forward to MENC’s bien 
nial convention which meets in Chicago, March 16-20, 
1962. Thousands of you participated in the six MEN( 
Division meetings and your own state meetings this past 
year. We hope you are making definite plans to have you 
chapter well-represented at the Chicago convention if at 
all possible. For many of you this is probably your first 
opportunity to experience the inspiration and excitement 
which is part of attending a national MENC convention 


Special plans are being made for you, with Saturday 
March 17, designated as Student Member Day. Here ar: 
a few of the highlights: 


* A special program of professional significance to you involv- 
ing leading music educators and several of your student mem- 
meet and hear MENC 


ber colleagues an opportunity to 


President Aller 
Chicago Symphony rchestra Concert 


Exposition open all day; 
onsult with representatives regarding 
s, instruments, equipment and materials 


Musi many op 


portunities tor yot 


Industry 


the latest in publicatior 


and concert hour devoted to the Study oi 
featuring the young composers of thx 


The National Music Council 


\ general session 
Contemporary Musi 
Ford Foundation Project of 


Student Member Reception; a get-acquainted hour with many 
well-known music educators present to visit with you 
Musi honoring all 


MEN‘ 


Industry Council Reception and Dance 


members and student members 


Che Conrad Hilton Hotel will be headquarters for the 
convention and arrangements have been made to pro 
vide dormitory housing at a special rate of $4.00 per 
person per night with three or four in a room. Additional 
detailed information regarding the 1962 convention will 
be found in this and succeeding issues of the Musi 
EpucATorS JOURNAL. We will look forward to 


many of you in Chicago 


seeing 


Once again may we wish for you and your chapter a 
most rewarding year. Do not hesitate to write to us 01 
to the MENC Headquarters office if we can serve you 


Cordially, 


Prd QA. Cooke 


Wie , ah el Khagprice 


National Student Member Counselors 
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Dillard University (Chapter 254 New Orleans, Louisiana 
! upter under the sponsorship of 
members in the 1960-1961 school 
meetings and discussions of articles in 
al, a popular activity has been “listen 
various compositions 
facets of appreciation. The chapter 
ip this year and finance at least one 


6 15 i ew va et 
1 


Rebe : ca | aul 21 


vear 


nts listen to 


itional meeting 


Ohio University upter 231), Athens. One of the outstand 

apter is Curtis Petersen, president of the 
Educators Association. In this capacity he 
nade a state student chapters and compiled “an outline 
f organizational hints that might benefit your own chapter and 
loing it nevitably benefit our national organization.” 
Here is the bmitted to the headquarters office by Mr 


ng members of t 
Jhio Student Mus 
surve’ t 


"1 
n so wi 


Petersen 
7 
Planning ne i 

\ ur ‘ ng year 


ifted by time 


preside t 

ear ly 

last 
unsuccessful 


SC he M l 


i regular meetings set on the 

Insist that those meeting times 

are set 

school a good person to 

uuncil with him often 

nnot do the job by yourself. The execu 

heip you plan, and 
f work 


ne year 
once thev 


your music 


apter is there to 
they are your resource ot 
ommittees, and the chapter will 


their confidence by facilitating 
planned agenda 
better if their objec 


defined 


will perform 


lesired outcome are clearly 


ing 
ings 


ertinent business for the chapter meet 


should be responsible for taking 


} 


I 


usiness 


ng the entire chapter as 


at the educational social event 


eing cut eh rt 


ree social events during any one 


ted dance immediately following the 


A get acquait 


nembership campaign 
An annual I 
\ spring picnic t 
following 
4. A Christmas 
forming some of their 
5. A senior dinner 
Suggestions for educational chapter meetings 
1. Panel discussion by 
professional experience 


alumni banquet 


announce the officers for the 
year 


party that presents 
hidden talents 


the faculty per 


recent graduate S 


Discussion of vocal tec! with si out- 
side your own school 


3. Panel 


niques meone 


general 


and music education 


discussion wit 


teacher tr 


representatives ot 
education 
teacher training 
4. Demonstrations 
by new members of the school faculty 
5. Possible field trips to important musi 


aiIning 


educ ational talks d scussions 
events that 
might provide some insight into music education 
Educational talks given by some nearby music ar 
ranger or writer 

Some meetings should be concentrated on res« 


school Ye ul 


ontacts 


urces 


your owr chapter ad 


you make some « 


nflicting ideologies in 


scussion of « 


sually reate interest 


your produc 


sity speak to the freshmar 


apable students or (a: [ 
ses about joining MEN( 
your vice-president in charge of the membership cam 


needed for the 


ur Vv re 


ve him the experience 


rT 
lollowing year 


IV Officers 

\. Don’t be fearful of picking sophomores, and juniors for 
the offices of your chapter. Seniors are busy student teac! 
ing, applying for future positions, etc. 
President—Organizes and facilitates chapter business. 
Vice-president—In charge of membership drive under the 
guidance of the president. Pick a person who might be a 
good choice for president the following year. 
Secretary—Takes minutes and handles correspondence 
l'reasurer—Handles all financial business of the chapter 
Editor—responsible for chapter news to the state and 
national magazines. In charge of chapter bulletin board 


San Francisco State College (Chapter 25), San Francisco 
California, reported a busy academic year for 1960-1961. The 61 
members enjoyed many fine programs including one presented 
by Wayne Peterson speaking on “The Composer in the 20th 
Century”; Roy Freeburg, former president of the MENC Western 
Division, who presented “Audio-Visual Hints”; Rue Knapp, on 
“Staging Techniques”; Wendell Otey, on “Ragtime”; Sterling 
Wheelwright, on “The Use of a Camera in Teaching”; Douglas 
Kidd, president of California Music Educators Association, on 
“Regional, State and Bay Area MENC Meetings”; Lee Kjelson. 
on “Teaching the General Music Class in Junior High”; and Jester 
Hairston, in a presentation of some of his compositions. The final 
presentation of the year was a string ensemble composed of grade 
school students from Angwin, California. Several chapter mem 
bers attended the MENC Western Division meeting held in Santa 
Monica in April 1961. Other activities included an elementary 
school chorus, carols led by students, the presentation of a music 
education Christmas assembly, and social activities. 


Prairie View A. and M. College (Chapter 18), Prairie View. 
Texas. One of the most complete reports of any student chapter 
was forwarded by Eddie L. Pryor, president of this energetic 
group of 58 members. The report listed the varied activities for 
the entire year. Projects started last year include a club scrap 
hook, attendance at and promotion of a monthly musical event 
exchange programs with other colleges and money-raising proj 
lhe chapter publishes the Musik Zeitung (music newspaper ) 
Social events dotted the more serious aspects of their activities 
In a message to all members the president said in part “May |] 
congratulate you on your magnificent contributions to the cultural 
maturity of the Prairie family which will never be 
achieved in adequate or proper proportions unless the MENC 
chapter on this campus will continue to strengthen and extend 
music programs which people like you have developed. May | 
urge you not only to enjoy your field but to respect it, to be proud 
of it, and to recognize its true purposes. These purposes will be 
enhanced as you relate this great discipline [of music], this great 
source of inspiration, this great spring of enlightenment to the 
ther fields in the humanities. Each enhances the other ; together 
they fashion the noblest of man’s insights, hopes and aspirations.’ 


ects 


View 


Kansas State Teachers College (Chapter 199), Emporia. At 
the May meeting of this enthusiastic MENC student chapter, 
members presented reports from articles in the Journal of Re- 
search in Music Education. A picnic closed the school year 
activities 


Indiana University (Chapters 46 and 46A), Bloomington. 
sponsored an intercollegiate meeting in the spring of 1961. The 
combined chapters acted as hosts to MENC groups representing 
colleges and universities of the state of Indiana—all under the 
leadership of John Jeter, student chapter president. The day-long 
program featured tours of the new Music Annex Building; a 
talk by Miss Fay Arganbright, head of the Indiana University 
Public School Educational Placement Bureau, on the topic 
Future Job Trends in Music Education.” Hoda Sabry, a foreign 
student, talked on “Music Teaching in Egypt,” and demonstrated 
with musical instruments and customs of that country. A picnic 
luncheon preceded the afternoon panel discussion on “Problems 
f New Music Teachers,” moderated by Neil T. Wilson, graduate 
music student. This was followed by a student music. recital and 
the afternoon session ended with a social hour to meet the chapter 
sponsors, Dorothy Kelley and Ross Ekstrom. The Opera Depart- 
Indiana University presented La Traviata as the 
ulmination of the day’s activities 


ment of! 
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Peabody Conservatory of Music 


Peter Mennin, Director 


Roman Totenberg, violinist, and Zara Nelsova, cellist, have joined the 
faculty of the Peabody Conservatory with the start of the fall term, 1961. 


BACHELOR OF MUSIC DEGREE ° MASTER OF MUSIC DEGREE 
CERTIFICATE — ARTIST DIPLOMA e SPECIAL STUDY PLAN 


Major study in all instruments, Voice, Composition, 


Theory, Opera, Music Education, Church Music 





The American Conductors Project, under the direction of Alfred Wallenstein, will be 
activated in April of 1962 for the initial three-month period. George Szell, music 
director of the Cleveland Orchestra and Max Rudolf, music director of the 


Cincinnati Symphony, will be visiting senior artists-conductors. 











Catalogs and Information, The Registrar: 11 East Mt. Vernon Place, Baltimore 2, Maryland 














ChanCallesel | ITHACA COLLEGE 


Princeton, New Jersey 


WARREN MARTIN 
Musical Director 


School of Music 


Director of Music Education 
JULIUS HERFORD Ithaca, New York 


Historical and Structural Analysis 
ALEXANDER McCURDY 
Head of Organ Department 
Craig McHenry, Dean 
An integrated curriculum of mu- 
sical studies and performance 
preparing for careers in music 

education and church music. 


Degrees: 

Bachelor of Music For information write: 

Bachelor of Music Education 
Master of Music 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 


Write: Admissions, 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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Interlochen Arts Academy 


of 


National Music Camp 


MUSIC.+ ART + DRAMA + DANCE 
including 


Superb Symphony Orchestra 


5 hours of music and arts activities daily plus a 
college preparatory academic program 


Opening SEPTEMBER 196? 


Por detailed announcement and application write 


Joseph E. Maddy, President 
Interlochen Arts Academy 
Interlochen, Michigan 





BosTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Fine and Applied Arts 


The Boston University School of Fine and Applied 
Arts embraces all of the creative arts in its three 
divisions of Music, Art, and Theatre. The distin- 
guished faculty of artists from the professional 
stage and concert hall include the Fine Arts Quartet 
and the Boston Woodwind Quintet in residence. 


The Division of Music offers courses leading to 
degrees in the areas of Applied Music, Opera, Church 
Music, Theory and Composition, History and Liter- 
ature, Piano Pedagogy, and Music Education. The 
B.M., B.F.A., M.M., M.F.A., Mus.A.D., and Ph.D. 
degrees may be earned in several of these areas. 
Music Education plays a prominent part in the cur- 
riculum of the Division of Music. Special emphasis is 
placed upon performance as well as teaching tech- 
niques. 


For information relative to scholarships, assistant 
ships, fellowships, catalog, write: Office of the Dean, 
Boston University School of Fine and Applied Arts, 
857 Commonwealth Ave. Boston 15, Massachusetts. 











Complete degree programs leading to: Bachelor's and Master's degrees in music 
education; Bachelor Music; Master of Music. 


Professional faculty of 29 teachers and resident artists 
Annual workshops in al! areas 


Curriculum includes 
®@ Music education 
® Sacred music 
© All applied fields 
@ Theory and composition 


J. Reger Miller, Dean, Schoo! of Music 


MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY — DECATUR, ILLINOIS 








Department of Music Education 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
Summer Term, 1962 


Foreign study programs offering 
6 sem. hrs. of academic credit 











EUROPE 


ENGLAND ..............12 days 


Invited by the MUSIC TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
(Gt. Britain), our group joins 100 Eng)ish music 
teachers in their annual PRACTICAL MUSIC 
TEACHING IN SCHOOLS workshop week at 
Matlock Spa teachers college; visit Coventry 
Warwick, Stratford, Oxford, London. 


HOLLAND FESTIVAL ........6 days 


4 performances, lectures, aoe, seminars in 
Amsterdam, The Hague, Leiden, Haarlem. 


BAYREUTH FESTIVAL: 4 operas; attend selected 
sessions of the INTERNATIONAL YOUTH MUSIC 
WORKSHOP: explore Munich, Nuremberg, Bam- 
berg, Wuerzburg, Frankfurt 


SALZBURG FESTIVAL .......5 days 


10 performances, rehearsals; MOZARTEUM ACAD- 
EMY talks given by the world's foremost musicol- 
ogists; visits and excursions. 


Lectures, opera, concerts, sightseeing in Rome, 
Siena, Pisa, Florence, Ravenna, Venice. 


Lucerne—with a fabulous drive over the Alpine 
passes and to the Rhone Glacier 


5 performances; Montmartre, Montparnasse, the 
river Seine by bateau mouche; Versailles, St 
Germain, Barbizon, Fontainebleau, Chartres 


EDINBURGH FESTIVAL 


6 performances; reception by the Lord Provost; 
drive along Highland lochs and glens. 


$1,456 without Edinburgh; $1,567 complete: jet 
flights, good tickets to performances, lectures, 
seminars, meetings, comprehensive sightseeing, 
fine accommodations and meals 


—_ 


AROUND tteWORLD 


THE PACIFIC: a week's workshop in Honolulu at 
the Music School of Hawaii University. 


FAR EAST: Tokyo, Osaka, Kyste, Nara; Hongkong, 
Manila, Singapore, Bangkok, Rangoon. 


INDIA: Calcutta, Banares, Delhi, Agra and the 
Taj Mahal, Fatehpur Sikri and Jaipur. 


NEAR EAST: Teheran, Cairo, Memphis, Gizeh, Sak- 
kara, Luxor, Thebes, Karnak, Damascus, Baalbeck, 
Beirut, Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, Turkey, Greece. 


$2,789, home town back to home town, 50 days: 
jet flights, concerts, musical demonstrations, meet- 
ings, sightseeing, excursions; first class hotels, 
rooms with bath, exotic meals. 





Information: Director of Summer Sessions 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Philadelphia 22, Pa.—OR 


STUDY ABROAD, Inc. 
250 West 57th Street, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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17th Annual 


PACIFIC MUSIC CAMP 


University of the Pacific 
Stockton -alifornia 
5 weeks—June 17 to July 22, 1962 
s special one-week imps 
High and Senior High Divisions 
ymmplete information write 
Pacific Music Camp 
UNIVERSITY OF THE PACIFIC 
Stockton 4, California 








CARNEGIE 

college of 

FINE ARTS 
INSTRUMENTAL 


VOICE - COMPOSITION 
MUSIC EDUCATION 


BFA and MFA degrees 








catalog 24 Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Schenley Park, Pittsburgh 13, Pa 





The NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY 


A College of Music 
Bachelor & Master Degrees 
Artist's Diploma 


Faculty inctudes (rtocipat of the 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Performing Organizations 
Orchestra, Chorus, A Cappella Choir 
Opera, Symphonic Wind Ensemble 


unite Dean, 
292 Huntington Avenue 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 








=H ARTT College of Music— 


Moshe Paranov, Pres. 


Bachelors and Masters Degrees 
Special courses, all fields of 
music study — write catalog 





niin 





rim Hartford meee | 





7s The University of Hartford— 


EUROPE & THE WORLD 


NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Evanston, Illinois 


George Howerton, Dean 


SS 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC EDUCATION 


Clifton Burmeister, Chairman 


Jack Pernecky 


Earlene Burgett pa 
ee Sadie Rafferty 


Hazel Morgan 


S 


For information on courses of study leading to the Bachelors’ 


and Masters’ degrees in music education write the School of 





Music, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 


Information on programs leading to doctoral degrees with the 
major field of study in music education may be obtained from 


the Graduate School, Northwestern University. 











WRITE NOW for 1962 folders: 
5 mus. educ. tours, for adven- 
ture, understanding, credits. 
We'll save you time & money. 
it's fun to plan ahead—name 
area and price range desired. 


DR. D. S. WHEELWRIGHT 
San Francisco State College 
San Francisco 27-M.E., Calif 








FOR SALE: 75 royal blue uniforms with 
gold trim, complete with belts, hats, 
twirler equipment, director's uniform, etc. 
Because of a great need for space, we 
must cut the price of the uniforms 


If interested, please write: 
Eugene L. Yingling, Band Director 
New Buffalo Area Schools 
New Buffalo, Michigan 








(Or phone: New Buffalo 420) 





BOSTON CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


A College of Music, Drama and Dance 


Albert Alphin, Dir. 26 Fenway, Boston, Mass. 
Courses in Applied Music, Composition and Music 
Education leading to Mus.B and M.M. degrees. 
Drama and Dance course leading to B. F. A. 
degrees. Distinguished Faculty of 60 including 
members of Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Dormitories for women. Catalog on request. 
Fall Term 


s T . . . . 
mun. — Member of National Associetion of Schoels of Music Sept. 17,1962 
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New for Christmas 1961 


CAROLS 
FOR CHOIRS 


Edited by Reginald Jacques 
and David Willcocks 


Fifty Christmas carols, most 
arranged 
with caro! concerts and carol 


services in mind 


for mixed choirs, 


No more separate leaflets and 
books 7 
comprehensive and _ varied 
with 


here at last 1s ’ 


ne book 
or all 
services 


Christmas 


Old favorites @ Unusual tra 
ls @ Text of the 
Nine Lessons @ 
Original compositions trom 
Bach and Berlwz to Vaughan 


Williams and Walton 


} | 
aitronai car 


traditional 


Paper $1.80 


stores: mspection 


pub- 


ti all music 
scores on request 


lishe ry. 


from 


1 complete catalogue of Ox 
Instrumental Music 1s 
Send for a copy 


fora 
now available. 
today. 





Music Dept. ME! 
417 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 








to 
An 
pre 





? 
j 141 


ulatin 


company the record is optional 
both will 
memory 
Science 


Science for K-3 Now on Records 
A new approach to Science. Subjects for stim 
SONGS 
ILLUSTRATIONS for children to color—for the 
expending primary 
school and home. A novel way for the teacher 


children. STORIES 


your 


Science Program in 


the 


introduce the wonderful world around us 


introduction to Science for 
child. An illustrated book to 


exciting 
sc hooi 


improve the child's reading 


BIRDS IN MY GARDEN 
Record and Beok $2.50 
MY MAGIC GARDEN 
Record ond Book $2.50 


West 15th St.. New York 11, 


the 
ac 


The use of 


his 


art and alertness to our world of 


Joha Markert & Co., Publishers 
N.Y. 








- 





Classroom 


DRUM KITS 
$2.50 


Free Brochure 


ARTLAR PRODUCTS 


Box 25 Calif. 


Torrance 








Improving Instrumental 


Rehearsal Effectiveness 


Otto H. Helbig 


N THE CAPACITY of visiting and 
he student teachers in many 
schools the writer has seen many different 
types of instrumental classrooms and re- 
hearsal rooms. Some of these are in old 
buildings while others are in new ones, 
but too unfortunately, are not 
arily in the most desirable condition 
to utilize the class period most effectively 
Also, many instrumental teachers are not 
aware of certain shortcomings of a situa- 
tion, which might be improved through 
knowledge of a few simple facts. 

If there is any room that can easily 
acquire the look of disorder, it is surely 
the instrumental Here we are in- 
instruments, music 
accessories (including var- 
reeds, bottles of oil, shoulder 
pads, etc.) Also chairs and clothing 
(some of which is invariably left behind 
by the owners). All of this seems to 
invitation for the element 


many, 


nece 


room 


volved with cases, 


stands 


music, 


1ous mutes 


fer an open 


of disorder to prevat! 

Obviously, the teacher or director can- 
not c check to insure the neat, 
orderly appearance of his room. In many 
cases this might well be impossible, espe- 
class after another uses 
conditions, 

which can be improved with 
very little effort. Experiments have 
I a definite saving of 
room is 


nstantly 


cially when one 


the roon There are certain 


owevel 

wn that there is 
rehearsal time 
organized and ready to receive an incom 


valuable when a 


ng grour 
ing grout 


suggestions 
found to be 


Let us consider, then, some 


ny directors have 


Some of these have come as a 
f the writer's experiment and ob 


at Trenton State College 


ind Stand Chairs 
nds should be properly arranged 
they may be quickly occupied to 
rehearsal promptly. Students 
first to set up chairs 
to make musk 
time should be utilized 
It is sometimes impos- 
rehearsal area to 
arranged when the players 
The author knows of a college situ- 
in which all rehearsals must be held 
n the auditorium. This area 
various other de- 
and can seldom 
in a desirable rehearsal condition when 
Obvi 
time is 
one to 


{rrangement 


begin the 
lislike having 


stands. They have come 


and all possible 
toward this end 
sible, however, for the 
be | 


enter 


properly 


atior 
stage of the 
is in constant use by 
artments as a classroom 
scheduled 
rehearsal 

situation such as this is 


an ensemble practice is 


ously, much valuable 
oe A 

be most scrupulously avoided if possible 
the preferred chair 
is straight-back with level seat; two fea- 


average 


For string plavers, 


tures not usually found in the 
Iding chair. 
Height of Musi 


ire often the cause of 


Stands. Low stands 
failure to observe 
viola 


approximate eye 


nductiu g signals For violir and 


, 1 
avers especially an 


level or slightly lower stand height seems 
best suited. In this extremely 
low stand can cause the player not only 
to miss conducting signals, but it also 
paves the way for him to develop a 
slouchy and unsightly playing position 
An ensemble must not only sound well 
but it must also make a presentable and 
eye-appealing appearance. It has often 
been said that when a group looks good, 
it also seems to sound good. 


case an 


Room Lighting. Be certain that there 
is sufficient light so that music may be 
read without difficulty. This means, of 
course, to avoid facing the players to- 
ward windows. At certain times of the 
day, this could result in eye-strain. Also, 
if anything outside can be observed 
through the windows, student attention 
may frequently stray from both music and 
conductor. With the new windowless 
rooms, equipped with sky-lighting and 
good artificial lighting, there is no partic 
ular problem 

Air Circulation. Regardless of the 
weather outside, the atmosphere within a 
where several people are working 
can become rather uncomfortable. A cer- 
tain amount of effort and energy is ex- 
pended when musical instruments are be 
ing played. This is especially true witl 
string players where bowing requires a1 
amount of physical exertion. 


room 


General Neatness. Many instrumental 
rehearsal rooms have instrument and 
music storage facilities within the room, 
just this equipment 
when not in use. Stumbling 
carelessly placed instruments and 
other equipment, to reach one’s 
should not be Also, students 
can be advised against leaving accessories 
lying about 

When 


large room, 


and this is where 
should be 
over 
seat, 


necessary 


using only a small 
have the unused 
neatly arranged. This might normally in 
clude desks, chairs, music stands, and 
the like. Make no mistake about it, chil 
dren and adults alike notice these things 
and they often speak their minds. It is 
well known that the average person feels 
better and works better in pleasant and 
orderly surroundings 


Vissing Music. Even the professionals 
have not completely solved this problem 
During most rehearsals, there will in 
variably be one or more parts missing 
directors have been heard to 
express the opinion that the players 
them. Judging from accounts 
regarding teen-age appetites, this may 
well be true. The fact remains, however, 
that parts are missing but what can be 
about it? 


area m a 
portion 


Harassed 


must eat 


done 

Sometimes a director assigns a student 
is librarian-in-charge of adding or re 
moving music from the folders. The diff- 
ulty here could begin with the fact that 
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when the student prepares to fill the 


ae certain parts “y already be miss- TUNED TO THE 

ing. This information, however, may not 

reach the director until rehearsal time. pee MUSIC EDUCATOR’S 

In addition, it could be especially awk- wiSTER Ky REQUIREMENTS 


ward if parts were missing just before a )aKEYS 


concert. Probably the best insurance to CHROMATIC eryen i 
ward avoiding all this is for the director INSTRU MASTER KEY 
to handle this operation personally. 

Instrumental parts have a way of 
sneaking from one folder to another. For 
case te unsaal bom Webeae G0 Ol ? ON Render ys pert xy mearkngers nated 
number is to be played. The second d rat es signed to meet tha exacting requirements 
trumpet player is, therefore, requested to : aX. f of educators, directors, students and pro- 
fill in on first. At the next rehearsal the oS * fessional musicians. A sanitary all-biow cir- 
first trumpet part of this particular num “Key to ‘ cular pitch instrument with 13 hand-tuned, 
ber is missing. Players are asked to ss a special bronze reeds, precision tuned to 
check their folders for the missing part, Quality J . A-440 — full chromatic scale. Heavy nicke!- 
but no one has it. The second trumpet 3 mestis $2 50 plated cover, embossed notations top and 

i is f oU each bottom for easy selection of pitch note de- 


player flips hurriedly through his folder MK1 — Scale F to F 

and announces that he doesn’t have it. MK2 — Scale C to C sired. Patented tone chambers. ‘ 
Finally the director, in desperation, de- bas ~ 
Tey uaile . i : 0 — See tS Demand the Genuine A fine professional instrument 

cides to check personally. The part 1s 13 NoteS Tuned A-440 : larly 

found in back of the second trumpet American Master Key —_ POF F 


folder See your nearest Music Dealer or write to 


Bowing String Parts. Time spent on i WM * KRAT T Company 


inserting proper bowings in all string 

parts will be reflected in a saving of re- 988 Johnson Place « Union, New Jersey 
hearsal time and in a better end result 

Bows moving together not only look 

better, but also sound better. The direc 


i oe oi NEW SOLOS AND ENSEMBLES 


outside 
. a . we . Trio for Flutes, Op. 51, No. 1 (Or other equal instruments) Berbigquier-Wienandt 

A Word of Praise. Whenever a work, Citic iined + ee Quartet (Or 3 B Flat and | Bass Clarinets) —Beethoven Op. 18 
or even a passage, sounds particularly No. I—Arr. By David L. Hite 
well, let the group know it; don’t hold it impressions—Clarinet Quartet (4 B Fiat Clarinets) —Cacavas 
back Players will appreciate sincere Quintet No. 1 (From a Haydn Trio) —Woodwind Quintet—Haydn Long 
praise and this never harms their morale Concertino, Op. 26—(Clarinet Solo with Piano Acc.)—Weber-Bonade-Hite 
The same holds true between administra impressions of Summer—(E Fiat Alto Saxophone Solo)—Gallaher 


tor and instrumental director. After a 7 NEW ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
oncert, a well placed compliment or sin- 

ere and constructive criticism by an TROMBONE SOLO—BEEVERSDORF 
idministrator can often create good rap- Each With a Bass and a Tenor Clef Part 

port, with the result of increased effort by 2 tenets tiie 


the director And Now Revived He Springs—(From ‘The Seasons'')—Haydn 
- . . Endure! Endure! (From ‘‘Passion St. Matthew'’)—Bach 
The Director. Students are quick to Enemy Said, The (From ‘Israel in Egypt)—Handel 
notice the personal appearance of the Ev'ry Valley (From "'The Messiah’’)—Handel 
director. This is understandable since From Celestial Seats Descending (From ‘'Hercules"’)—Handel 
they must look at him frequently during Haste, Ye Shepherds (From "Christmas Oratorio'’)—Bach 
‘Tis Thee | Would Be Praising (From “Christmas Oratorio'’)—Bach 


1 rehearsal. It seems only fair then that 
Owners and Distributors—Andraud, Sansone, Victor and A. R. Casavant Catalogues 


they be given something reasonably neat 
and orderly to look at. Also, garment Approved Service Nationwide Sheet Music Service 
diversification would be helpful in order a 

that their frequent viewing might include 

variety. The players must, however, be SOUTHERN MUSIC COMPANY 
confronted always with the same face. 
[ry to keep it pleasant except for mio- 
ments when sternness may be necessary. 


1100 Broadway San Antonio 6, Texas 


The reader may not be able to use 
all of these suggestions, but it is felt 
that some worthwhile results can be ob- 


tained by experimenting with a few of MUSIC TEACHERS 


them. 
Remember, it costs nothing to be con- PLACEMENT SERVICE nem ocmnee 


siderate of the surroundings, general com- 
- : : e ess 
fort, and enjoyment tor those in a learn Music Division of AND 


ing situation, and the over-all results Educational Placements 
CHURCH 


would certainly justify such consideration. 
31 Union Square West CHORAL GROUPS 


[The author, Otto H. Helbig, is an in- New York 3, N.Y. 
structor in violin, composition, orches- ALgonquin 5-7467 Catalog on request 
tration, and conducting at Trenton State 
College, Trenton, New Jersey. This arti e 

cle is based on one of a series of lectures Elisabeth Kin Direct The C. E. Wa rd Co. 
given by Mr. Helbig in the course, In- &> ector New London, Ohio ° 
strumental Methods. | -_ 
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“The University of 
Michigan Band is 
without doubt one of 
the finest in the coun- 
try, if not the entire 
world.”’ 


N. Y. Herald Tribune 


TOUCHDOWN, U.S.A. 


THE’'BIG TEN’ 


and Other Great College Marches of the Grid 


Music Instruction for the 


rWNwe of ED PHRAS experience 
is the best teacher” aptly describes 


learning how to teacl 
of musk 


my adventures into 

blind students the performance 

After two and one-half years of trial and 

an report what seems to be work 

ing successfully for me at the Idah 
School for the Deaf and the Blind 

bjectives of music education for 

students are very much the same 

rhted students. It ecessary 


} 


é 


e that although they may have 
licap in sight, the capacity to per 
hear and appreciate music is not 
Apper The problem of teaching 

s simply a matter of finding the 


of learning. With each 


student it is an individual matter, due to 
the ct that there are varying degrees of 
ss of sight. Some of the students have 


Cal and do 


rn t read musi The totally blind 
udents must rel tor the most part, 
1 lictation and his ear tor musk 
aille music is available, but it presents 


and has limitations 


difficult process 
Reading braille music is not as simple 
proce is reading printed music. The 
blind student cannot see the music befor 
om ¢ he hed } thy evetul He 


College Marches of 
The Big Ten, Army, 
Yale, Princeton, Geor- 
gia Tech, Navy, Co- 
lumbia and others. 


William D. Revelli 


Conductor 
VRS-9095 (mono) VSD-2100 (stereo) 


Available at all record shops 
Send for free Vanguard Catalog 


VANGUARD 
RECORDS 
154 W. 14 ST., N.Y. 11, N.Y. 
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memory, one at a time 
essence of its difficulty. There are n¢ 


Visually Handicapped 


read and stor the facts 1 
Herein lies 


w treble clefs. Before each note 
$s a sign indicating in which octave 
1ote is located. For instance, the notes 


the octave starting with middle “( 


lesignated as fourth octave. The tin 
signature is given at the beginning of 
election but there are no bar lines, just 
1 space where a measure ends. The key 
ignature is given by stating the number of 
sharps or flats but not the names. Chords 
ire indicated by naming the bottom note of 
the chord, then the next note or notes 
ist be figured out with an interval sign 
read the C major tonic chord, you 
vould read fourth octave C, a _ third 
interval sign and a fifth interval sign 
\fter each note there is a number sig 
indicating the fingering. Other signs are 
employed to indicate the use of the pedals, 
lynamics, expression, tempo, and so or 
It is not possible to read and play wit! 
oth hands at the same time so the 
ident must read and memorize. one 
d at a time. This is a tedious and time 
nsuming process. However, throug! 
und experience, just as in the reading of 


. etudent 


ted music, an intelligent blind 


Idaho State School for the Blind fs proud of its band. 
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The author, Deloris Cheslik, instructs a student in the use of Braille music, a more 
difficult process than reading printed music. 


in make braife music a very usetul 
tool. It can be seen that it would be 
necessary to have a working knowledgs« 
the rules of harmony and theory be 
re a student could begin to read and 
nderstand braille music. There is mucl 
iano music available in braille but ver) 
ttle for vocal, choral, or band music 
[he music program for the School for 
he Blind consists of private lessons i 
oice, piano, organ, and band instruments 
starting in the sixth grade, plus chorus 
ind band. Four small vocal groups are 
also active—a boys’ quartet, a girls 
juartet, a mixed quartet, and a mixed 
ctet 
Each student has a period for musi 
is daily schedule. One day a week he 
$ given a private lesson and he practices 
n the other days. Twenty-three students 
ire given twenty-six private lessons eacl 
veek 
The equipment of the music department 
ncludes eight Hammond 
rgan, several band instruments, two tap¢ 
recorders, a Hi-Fi set, and a small library 
f records. The beginning music students 
uged 5 through 8 years, are given a half 
,our of musical activities each day whicl 
include singing, rhythm band instru 
ments, tonettes, and listening to records 
A tape recorder is used extensively in 
teaching vocal music. Each student has 
his lessons recorded onto his own tape. | 
vrite out the words to the song in braille 
ind sing and play the song to record it 
n tape. The student then sings along 
vith the tape. This method is aiso used 
teach the parts for the small vocal 


groups 


pianos, one 


+ 


There are twenty-nine members in our 
mixed chorus. All of the students in the 
School for the Blind, without exception 
are members of the chorus, and it is hoped 
that all will derive some benefit including 
the few who cannot sing very well 

Ihe process of teaching a song consists 

first typing the words in print for 
eighteen of the students and writing the 
words in braille for the other eleven. O1 
Monday, I work with the sopranos and 
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iltos, on Wednesday, the tenors and 
basses; then Tuesday and Thursday is 
spent with the whole group. I teach them 
their parts by rote. They learn their 
parts by memorization very quickly 

There are no visual techniques employed 
to direct this group. I accompany and lead 
the chorus from the piano, augmented 
vith necessarily frequent verbal explana 
tions. Since these children cannot follow 
printed music, they must listen very 
closely in order to imitate the correct 
pitches and rhythm patterns. Contrary 
to popular belief, blind people do not 
develop better hearing or a sixth sens¢ 
that sighted people do not have. They 
simply learn to listen very keenly to the 
sounds in their environment to pick up 
audio cues to things they are unable t 
perceive without sight. Listening is a 
matter of necessity which can very aptly 
be applied to the performance and enjoy- 
ment of music. I would like to note here 
that I have observed one instance of an 
individual who seemed to be a monotone 
vho learned to sing on pitch, and has 
learned to carry a part. 

The band has been the most challeng 
ing group. There are fifteen students in 
the band, five of whom have to lear 
their parts by dictation. Here again the 
tape recorder is put to use. I play the part 
mn the piano and dictate the notes at the 
same time, so the student may hear the 
rhythm and pitch as well as the name 
of the notes as he practices each day 
lwo of the students can see the notes 

ritten out on larger staffs with the lines 
1 half inch apart. Their eyesight is sucl 
that the lines blur together and they can- 
ot distinguish the lines, spaces and notes 


inless they are well spaced. The remain 


ng eight students read their parts from 
egular printed musi 

The small vocal groups, instrumenta 
ind vocal soloists perform throughout 
the area providing entertainment for vari 
is organizations and occasions. Th 
school encourages the students to accept 
as many engagements as they can easily 
wrepare for as it is a fine way to hel; 
leve loy nfidence and poise 
l usic department of the School for 


| WILL LOOK AS GOOD AS IT SOUNDS 
WITH 


Golden Trophy 


| UNIFORMS BY 
SAXONY 


National 
Fashion 
Institute 
Award 


Lightweight 
for comfort... 
long-wearing 
for economy 











SHAWL COLLAR 
JACKETS 


Beautiful spotlight 
colors: Red, Powder 
Blue, Gold, Grey, 
Royal, Peacock Blue, 
Green, Maroon. Top 


quality fabrics. 
Fully lined. ] 7” 


White.................919™ 


Also available with 
black shawl. 








—_—y 1 suintenannemimstiinaied eoUmha sca 
TARTAN PLAID 
JACKETS 
Authentic and modern 
tartans in Red, Grey, 
Blue, Yellow, Green, 
Rust, Charcoal. New, 
Slim-line lapels. Full 
perspiration-proof |in- 
ing. $18.90 





—_ 
BLAZERS 


Men’s and girls’ 2 or 3 
button models. Patch 
or flap pockets. In 
Stripes, plaids and 


solids. $22.90 


a 











TUX PANTS ... $9.50 
CUMMERBUND & TIE SET... $3.50 


All garments manufactured in our own 
modern factory. Buy direct for substantial 
savings. Satisfaction guaranteed, or your 
money back! Sizes 34-52, shorts, regulars, 
stouts, longs and extra longs in stock for 
immediate delivery. Write, wire or phone 
your order now , . . or ask for free illus- 
trated brochure with swatches. 


SAXONY CLOTHES 


230 CANAL ST., N.Y.C. 13, N.Y. © WORTH 4.6039 
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3 Basic Booklets 


to aid in Music Education 


YOU and MUSIC 


designed to interest students 
im joining band or orchestra 


ABC's of SYMPHONIES 


3 primer for music students 
and a handy reference on 
musical instruments 


ABC's of BALLET 


a Starting point for greater 
appreciation of ‘the aristocrat 
of arts 


The unique scriptographic style—integrating words 
and pictures—is ideal for getting across, quickly 
and easily, the basic facts about the musical arts. 
Each scriptographic booklet is 16 pages, 8 x 54” 
printed in two colors 
Widely used by music supervisors and educators 


ORDER YOUR COPIES TODAY! 


Sangie copres 2S¢ ea 100-999 Copies S¢ ea 
2-99 Copies 10¢ ea 1,000 and Up B¢ ea 
(SHIPPED F.0.8. GREENFIELD, MASS.) 


CHANNING L. BETE CO., INC. 


GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
QUANTITY TOTAL 


YOU and MUSIC $ 
ABC’s of SYMPHONIES $ 
ABC's of BALLET $ 


SCHOOL 
STREET 
CITY, 20NE 
STATE 


SIGNED 


CHORAL 
ROBES 


A large selection of 
fabrics and colors; ex- 
cellent workmanship; 
reasonable prices. 
Write for catalog and 


somples. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 


1083 So. Fourth Street 
Greenville, Ilinois 
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the Blind takes part in all of the Fourth 
District clinics and festivals. The blind 
students have enjoyed and benefited tre- 
mendously from these experiences be- 
cause they can participate and take part 
in public school activities. Music, the 
“universal language,” is a bridge over 
the barrier of their handicap, loss of sight. 


+ 


The friendly competition and stimulation 
of the public school students boost im- 
measurably the drive to achieve a higher 
performance level. Once a year the state 
school chorus joins with the Gooding 
High School chorus under the direction 
of Don Hall in a joint concert, which is 
also a very beneficial and enjoyable ex- 
perience for everyone. We also give an 


annual, joint music program with students 
from the Utah School for the Blind. 

Our music students are kept very busy 
throughout the year with the above activi- 
ties as well as an annual, traditional 
Christmas program and a Parents’ Day 
program given just before Easter. The 
school year is terminated by performing 
our own baccalaureate and graduation 
music. Purpose is never lacking in the 
teaching of music to blind students in 
our school. 


—Detorts CHEesiik, Director of Music, 
Idaho School for the Deaf and the Blind, 
Gooding, Idaho. Note: This article ts re- 
printed from the April 1961 issue of the 
Idaho Music Educator, official publication 
of the Idaho Music Educators Association 


Laboratory Tests for Harps 


HE INLAND TESTING Laboratories of 
“T Cook Electric Company, Chicago, 
have been engaged in studies directed to- 
ward improving the design and extending 
the service life of Lyon-Healy Orchestral 
Harps. During this program, Inland Test- 
ing Laboratories conducted an analytical 
aboratory tests of several 
species of wood to determine the feasi- 
bility of substituting a structurally strong- 
er wood for the wood presently used in 
the harp sounding board. The principal 
advantage of such a substitution would be 
to lessen the tendency of sounding boards 
to long-term warpage (creep). 


study and 


A factor of prime importance in this 
study was that tonal quality had to be 
preserved. The feasibility of several va- 
rieties of wood to fulfill these require- 
ments was determined analytically by 
evaluating bending strength, sounding 
board deflection, sounding board resonant 
frequency and sounding board dampening, 
as compared with the wood presently 
used. Laboratory tests were the conducted 
on several species of wood. These tests 
consisted of vibrating wood samples as 
cantilever beams. The resonant frequency 


and dampening characteristics of these 
beams were then measured and compared 
with the resonant frequency and dampen 
ing characteristics of beams constructed 
from currently employed sounding board 
material. In addition, dampening charac- 
teristics of actual sounding boards, con- 
structed of two different wood species, 
were studied to establish if a correlation 
existed between the results obtained on 
cantilever beams and the results obtained 
on actual sounding boards. Such a corre- 
lation was found to exist. This was quite 
beneficial since all further investigations 
of resonant and dampening properties of 
materials could be limited to vibration 
studies of cantilever beams. 
+ 

The study of woods suitable for use in 
the harp sounding board construction is 
well under way. There exists approxi- 
mately 30 varieties of wood which should 
be investigated before this study is con- 
cluded. Preliminary test results indicate 
that at least one species of wood possesses 
all the required vibration properties while 
at the same time maintaining three times 
the strength of the wood presently used 


An “Endevco” accelerometer is mounted on the sounding board of a harp 
as a vibration pick-up. Test is designed to measure vibration decay rate. 
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Music Quiz 


Submitted by Helen Hirsch 


. Which is the world’s oldest surviving 
musical notation? 


. Where is the world’s largest organ? 


. Where is the largest organ pipe in the 
world? 


Where is the loudest organ stop in 
the world? 


. Where is the most complex “one-man 
band” ever constructed? 


Who owns the largest drum in the 
world? 


. Which is the earliest piano in exist- 
ence and where is it located? 


. When was the vastest orchestra ever 
assembled ? 


Who was the oldest conductor in 
musical history ? 


Who was the youngest conductor ? 


(Answers are on page 113) 


> 
MORE NEWS 


THE MUSICAL COURIER changed its 
name with the October 1961 issue. The 
magazine, now in its 8lst year of con- 
secutive publication, is now called “The 
Music Magazine/Musical Courier.” In 
April 1961 the publication was pur- 
chased by the Summy-Birchard Company, 
publishing firm of Evanston, Illinois. 
Editorial offices for “The Music Maga- 
zine/Musical Courier” are at 1834 Ridge 
Avenue, Evanston, Illinois; sales offices, 
31 West 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 


CALIFORNIA FESTIVAL DATE COR- 
RECTION. An error in the date of the 
Golden Empire Music Festival at Sacra- 
mento State College (California) ap- 
peared on page 78 of the September- 
October issue of Music Educators Jour- 
nal. The correct date of this festival is 
April 7, 1962. 


QUAD-STATE FESTIVALS. Recently 
announced are the dates of the 14th an- 
nual Quad-State Music Festivals spon- 
sored annually by the First District Mu- 
sic Educators Association of Kentucky 
and the music department of Murray 
State College, Murray, Kentucky. The 
states involved in these festivals are 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, and IIli- 
nois. The choral festival was held Novem- 
ber 6 at Murray State College; the sec- 
ond, a band festival, is scheduled for 
December 4 at Murray State College; 
the string orchestra festival will take 
place on January 15, 1962, in Paducah, 
Kentucky. 


FRETTED INSTRUMENTS. The Ameri- 
can Music Conference has published a 
manual on “The Potential of Fretted 
Instruments in School Music” written by 
Marion Egbert. The booklet is avail- 
able without charge. Theme of the ma- 
terial is that fretted instruments cannot 
comfortably fit into the school orchestra 
but that they are of sufficient importance 
to justify their acceptance as a part of 
the music education program. For single 
copies write American Music Confer- 
ence, 382 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago 4, Illinois. 
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TUBULAR 
EINCQ cuimes 
3 Popular Models—1”-114"-114” Tubes. 


All Chrome Plated Tubes for Lifetime Use. 
Priced from $496.00 to $715.00 


Felt Chime Banners with felt letters in your 
choice of colors available with bracket for 
mounting to the frame. Display the name of 
your school on the chimes. 


The JeNco Line of Mallet-played Melody Per- 


cussion Instruments include 


Orchestra Bells— 
3 models 
Tympani—2 medels 
Rotary and 
Dresden style 
Hand-Tuned Bells 


Vibraphones—6 models 
Marimbas—5 models 
Xylophones—3 models 
Glockenspiels—5 models 


and 


Celesta Keyboard Instrumentse—2 models 
Accessories—mutes, mallets, drum beaters—fibre cases. 
Available at your local music store—or write 


JENCO MUSICAL PRODUCTS, P.O. Box 149, Decatur, Ill 











MUSIC RESOURCE GUIDE for Primary Grades—Dr. Lorene Marvel 

A valuable tool listing records, songs, films, and materials. Useful for class- 
room teachers, music consultants, and supervisors. Send for a copy on ap- 
proval. Clothbound. $7.45 


CUMBERLAND GAP—Jos. W. Jenkins 

An award winning composition that should be in every repertoire. This number 
is suitable for program use in most bands from class C up. Full score available. 
FB $12.00 FB/fs $14.00 SB $18.00 


ALL-TIME OLD-TIMERS (band book)—Jacob Peters 

16 refreshing arrangements of polkas, waltzes and marches for use as program 
numbers or encores. Can be used at any level for solos, ensembles, or with full 
band or orchestra. 

Parts $ .50 Accordion $1.50 Cond. $1.25 


ALL SEASON ORCHESTRA FOLIO—Floyd Barnard 


22 special arrangements for young players. These numbers will create interest 
and challenge the student musician. Good for all levels. 


Parts $ .85 Piano $2.00 Cond. $3.00 





Sample parts are 


available free. SCHMITT, HALL & MCCREARY company 











PARK AT SIXTH « MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN, 





NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR YOU 


| 








BOX 8156 PORTLAND 7, OREGON 
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Afro-American Music. A brief analysis of the sources and development of 
‘ r with a historical chart devised by author William H. Tallmadge 


The Arts in the Educational Program in the Soviet Union. Prepared 
tt aw) executive secretary of the MENC Reprinted from the 
ors Journal. 1961 2 pp. and paper cover. 50¢ 


‘ 
vane 


Autechthonous Approach to Music Appreciation. By Katherine 
4 reprint of » of the most popular articles of the past ter 


e Music Educetors Jou 59. 10 pp. 25¢ 


Balance in Education, Let's Keep Our, by Lyman V. Ginger, Past 
resident of the National Education Association of the United States. Single 
py 5¢; per dozen 35¢ 

Basic Concepts in Music Education, published as Volume I of the Fifty 

ixth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, prepared 

by a committee representing the MENC and the NSSE. Thurber Madison, 

hairman, 1958. 375 pp Paper cover $3.25 cloth $4.00 Send order t 
rsity of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Ill 


Business Handbook of Music Education. A manual of business practice 
and relations for music educators. Prepared by the Music Industry Council 
f MEN¢ Includes helpful list of names and addresses of publishers, manu- 

' s. « Single copy free t any music teacher or student of musi 

stior end request to MEN‘ 

6. Careers in Masic weful four-page brochure sponsored jointly by the 
Music Teachers National Association, Inc., the National Association of Schools 
{ Music, and the Music Educators National Conference Available from 
he office f ny one f the thre rganizations Revised 1961 4 pp 

to 9 copies i¢ each: 10 to 49 copies T¢ each: 50 or more copies 5¢ each 


Careers in Masic Teaching. See “Your Future as a Teacher of Music in the 
ls 


Child's Bill of Rights in Masic. The. Interprets the meaning of the MEN‘ 
slogan “M f every child; every child for music."”” Adopted as the official 
resolutions of the MENC at the 19560 biennial convention. Four-page leaflet 


free. 100, $2: dozen 35¢ 


Classreom Teacher, Musical Development of the. Music Education Research 

sncil Bulletin. Dea with pre-service development in music of the classroom 
eacher on the uggests ways whereby this initial preparation may b< 

tended a de > in the teaching situation. 195 0 pp. 50¢ 
Competition-Festival Materials. See under heading “Competition Materials 
und Music List 
J Creative Arts in Edacation 169. Report of the 1959 annual meeting of 
an Association of School Administrators devoted to Creative Arts ir 
Special price to MENC members for AASA report $1.50 


10 Film Guide for Masic Educators. Prepared by Donald J. Shetler. An 

annotated t of 16mm music films including many prepared for television 

Also contair filmstrip lieting, topical index, a directory of film libraries 

Available in Fal! 196 128 pp., flexible cover. $2.50 

Fours and Fives, Masic for. Prepared for Commission IV Music for 
Kindergarten and Elementary School by the Nursery and Kinder 
mittee. Beatrice Landeck, chairman). 1958. 32 pp 5¢ 


Grante and Awards in the Field of Music, Educational. Prepared by 
t mm. A directory of assistance awards, commissions, fellowships and 
larahiy 6 Planographed. 43 plus 2 pp. and cover ¢ 
13 Group Activities, Gaiding Principles for School Music. Report of a joint 
committee representing the North Centra! Association of Colleges and Secon 
ary Schools, the Contest and Activities Committee of the National Associati 
r School Principals, and the MENC. 1957. 8 pp. 25¢ 


of Ss 


f 


14. Indexes te the Music Educators Journal, Volumes 33-45, September, 
1946—June-July, 1959. Reprinted from the Music Educators Journal. 1959 
25 pp. 50¢ 


15. International Understanding? How Can Music Promote. Prepared by 
Vanett Lawler, executive secretary of the MENC. 1957 reprint from an article 
published in the Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, December 1956. 8 pp. 50¢ 


16. Music for the Academically Talented Student in the Secondary School. 
Prepared by William C. Hartshorn for the NEA Academically Talented Stu- 
dent Project. 128 pp. and cover. $1.50 


17. Music Buildings, Rooms and Equipment. Prepared by the MENC Com- 
mittee on Music Rooms and Equipment, Elwyn Carter, chairman. 1955. 96 pp., 
looseleaf, 113 illus. $4.50 


18. Music Edacation for Elementary School Children. Contains nine articles 
prepared originally for the December 1959 issue of the National Elementary 
Principal. 1960. 40 pp. $1.00 


19. Music Education in a Changing World. Report for Commission VIII 
(Music in the Community, Max Kaplan, chairman). 1958. 60 pp. and cover 
$1.00 

Masic Educators Journal. See under heading “Periodicals.” 


20. Music for Everybody. A valuable handbook and manual for those inter- 
ested in community-wide music promotion and organization. 32 pages of 
illustrations. 64 pp. Paper cover. 1950. $1.00 


21. Music and Public Education. Reprint from the Music Educators Journa 
of an address made by Finis Engleman at the 1961 meeting of the MENC 
Eastern Division. 16 pp. 50¢ 


22. Music for Your School. Published by the Music Industry Council of the 
MENC. Describes programs of school systems that fulfill or exceed the 
recommendations of the MENC “Outline of a Program for Music Education.” 
1960. 16 pp. 1-24 copies, 25¢ each ; 25-49 copies, 20¢ each ; 50 or more, 15¢ each 


23. Music in American Education (Source Book II.) Source material for al! 
areas and levels of music education, for music educators, students of music 
education and administrators. Edited by Hazel Nohavec Morgan. 1955. 384 pp 
Flexible board cover. $4.75 


24. Masic in Everyday Living and Learning. Ways of integrating music with 
other experiences. Prepared for Commission IV (Music for Preschool, Kin 
dergarten and Elementary School) by the Integrated Activities Committe: 
Gladys Tipton, chairman. Edited by Roberta McLaughlin. 1960. 54 pp. $1.00 


Music Lists. See “Competition Materials and Music Lists 


” 


25. National Anthem of the United States of America, The Code for the. 
Recommendations applying to all modes of civilian performance of The Star 
Spangled Banner. Printed in a four-page leaflet with the authorized “service 
version” in A-flat (words and music). Single copy 5¢; per dozen copies, 35¢; 
per hundred, $2.00 

Piano Instruction. See under heading “Piano in the Schools.” 


Preschool and Kindergarten. See 11, “Music for Fours and Fives.” 


9 


26. Program fer Music Education, Outline of a. Prepared by the Music 
Education Research Council and adopted by the MENC at its 1940 meeting 
Revised 1951. Four-page leaflet. 5¢. Quantity prices on request 


27. Public Relations, The Music Teacher and. Prepared for Commission 
ITI (Music in General School Administration) by the Committee on Publix 
Relations in Music Education. Edward J. Hermann, chairman, 1958. 45 
Paper cover. $1.00 

Research in Music Education, Journal of. See heading “Periodicals.” 


Music Educators Journal 





28. Secondary Schools, The Music Curriculum in. Prepared for the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals by an MENC committee, Frances 
M. Andrews, chairman. 1959. 115 pp. $2.25. 


29. Senior High School, Music in the. Prepared by Commission VI, (Music in 
the Senior High School) Wayne S. Hertz, chairman. 195%. 112 pp. $2.25. 


30. Singing in the Schools. Three monographs prepared for Commission I! 
(Standards of Music Literature and Performance) by the Committee on 
Literature and Interpretation of Music for Choral Organizations, Helen M 
Hosmer, chairman. Titles: “Small Vocal Ensembles,” “Assembly Singing,” 
‘Choral Music in the Junior High School and Its Relation to the Adolescent 
with Particular Reference to Boys’ Voices.”” 1958. 32 pp. and cover. 50¢. 


31. Supervision and Administration in the Schools, Music. A report of th 
Music Education Research Council. 32 pp. 1949. 50¢ 


32. The Threshold of a New Age. Address by J. F. Leddy, MENC Biennial 
Convention, Atlantic City, 1960. 16 pp. 25¢. 


13. Your Future as a Teacher of Music in the Schools. Valuable source 
ef information for high school counselors and students considering music 
teaching as a vocation. Revised 1959. By William R. Sur. 8 pp. 30¢ postpaid 


10 or more copies 20¢ each plus postage. Over 51, 18¢ each plus postage 


String Instruction Program in Music Education, The. A series of reports 
issued by the MENC Committee on String Instruction in the Schools, Gilbert 
Waller, general chairman. 


34. String Instruction Program No. 1 (SIP 1). Chapters: (1) The Im 
portance of Strings in Music Education. (2) String Instruments Study and 
Playing. (3) Improvement in Teacher Training Curricula in Strings. (4) 
Basic Principles of String Playing as Applied to String Class Teaching. (5) 
Minimum Standards for String Instruments in the Schools. 1957, 24 pp., 


cover. 75¢. 


35. String Teachers, Bibliography for (SIP II). Albert Wassell and Walter 
Haderer. 1957. Planographed. 16 pp. and cover. 50¢. 


36. String Teacher and Music Dealer Kelations and Problems (SIP III) 
By John Shepard and Subcommittee. 1957. 12 pp. and cover. 50¢. 


37. Recruiting Strings in the Schools (SIP IV). By William Hoppe and 


Subcommittee. 1957. Planographed. 7 pp. and cover. 50¢. In same pamphlet 
with SIP V. 

Interesting String Majors in Music Education (SIP V). By Gerald Doty and 
Subcommittee. 1957. Planographed. 8 pp. Included in pamphlet with SIP IV, 
the price of which is 50¢. 


38. Why Have a String Program? (SIP VI). By Markwood Holmes and 
Subcommittee. Planographed. 7 pp. and cover. 50¢. Included with SIP VII 


Selection and Care of a String Instrument, The (SIP VII). By Frank Hill 


and Subcommittee. 1957. Planographed. 8 pp. Included with SIP VI, the price 


of which is 50¢. 


39. Double Bass Playing, Basic Principles of (SIP VIII). By Edward Krolick 
1967. Planographed. 14 pp. and cover. 50¢ 


40. Cello Playing, Basic Principles of (SIP IX). By Louis Potter, Jr 
1967. Planographed. 14 pp. and cover. 50¢. 


41. Violin Playing, Basic Principles of (SIP X). By Paul Rolland. 60 er 
graved examples and illustrations. 1969. 56 pp. and cover. $1.50 


wgested list for High Schools and Colleges 


42. Contemporary Music. A 
1959 


Prepared by a Committee of the MENC, Howard A. Murphy, chairman 


‘2 pp. 75¢ 


43. Index to Americana in the “Musical Quarterly.”” Hazel Kinscella. Fall, 
1958 (Vol. VI, No. 2) issue of JRME. 151 pp. Paper cover, sewed binding 


Single copies $3.00 


44. Music Education Materials—A Selected Bibliography. A Music Education 
Research Council report prepared by a special committee under the chair 
manship of Earl E. Beach. Published as an issue of the Journal of Research 
in Music Education. Vol. VII, No. 1, 1969. 158 pp. Paper cover, sewed binding 
Single copy price, $3.00. 


45. Research Studies in Music Education, Bibliography of. 1952-1948. Some 
2,000 titles representing over 100 institutions. Prepared by William S. Larson 
for the Music Education Research Council. 1949. 119 pp. Paper cover, sewed 
binding. $2.00. 


46. Research Studies in Music Education, 1949-1956, Bibliography of. Pre- 
pared by William S. Larson. Published as the 1957 Fall issue of the Journal 
of Research in Music Education. Includes more than 2,000 titles not con- 
tained in 1932-1948 compilation. 1958. 165 pp. Paper cover, sewed binding 
$3.00. 

String Teachers, Bibliography for. See under “Strings.” 


47. Keyboard Experience and Piano Class Instruction. (l’iano in the Class- 
room). A guide and aid for all who are concerned with teaching or curriculum 
planning. Edited by William R. Sur. 1957. 48 pp. and cover. $1.00 


48. Music Begins with the Piano, An illustrated brochure presenting 
opinions of leading edueators regarding the importance of piano in music 
education. MENC Committee on Piano Instruction in the Schools, Robert 
Pace, chairman. 1958. 8 pp. and cover. 10¢ 
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49. Piano in School. | administrators, teachers and parents; by Raymond 
Burrows. 1949. 16 pp. 25« 

50. Teaching Piano Classes, Handbook for. A valuable treatise dealing 
with all phases of class piano instruction. 1952. 88 pp. $1.50. 


51. Traveling the Circuit with Piano Classes. Schoo! superintendents, di- 
rectors and teachers tell how piano classes were put in operation in their 
schools. 1951. 31 pp. 50¢ 


52. Adjudication, Standards of. This is the completed section on adjudi- 
eation of music competition-festivals in preparation for the NIMAC Manual 
on Interscholastic Activities in Music. 1954. Mimeographed. 9 pp. and paper 
cover. 25¢. 


Official Adjudication Forms. Special forms for each of 17 contest categories 
for use in competitions and festivals. (National Interscholastic Music Activi- 
ties Commission of MENC.) See complete listing below. 


53. Materials for Miscellaneous Instrumental Ensembles, Strings, Wood- 
winds, Brasswinds, Percussion. Listing of music for unusual combinations 
of instruments. Prepared for Commission II (Standards of Music Literature 
and Performance) by the Committee on Literature and Interpretation of 
Music for Instrumental Ensembles, George Waln, chairman. 1960. 90 pp. $2.00 


54. Selective Music Lists for Band, Orchestra, String Orchestra, Choral 
Groups, Prepared by NIMAC. New edition available Fal 1961. 


55. Selective Music Lists for Instrumental and Vocal Solos, Instrumental 
and Vocal Ensembles. Prepared by NIMAC, Arthur G. Harrell, chairman, 
Music Selection Committee. 152 pp. and cover. $2.00. 


56. Sight Reading Contests. Guide to the organization, management and 
adjudication of sight reading contests for bands, orchestras, choruses. NIMAC, 
1954. 14 pp. and paper cover. 25¢. 


57. Official Adjudication Forms. The forms listed below were revised (1968) 
with one exception (Student Conductors). Instrumental Ensemble—String 
(SIE-15), Choral—Small Ensemble (VE-16) and Marching Band Inspection 
Sheet (MBIS-17), represent categories not previously available. The others 
are revisions of previously existing forms. Printed on a variety of colored 
paper, the sheets are also punched for loose-leaf filing. The forms have been 
considerably simplified and al) statistical data are concentrated in one sec- 
tion. The Marching Band Inspection Sheet provides on the back a diagram of 
a 200-piece band (10 files by 20 ranks) for locating specific offenders in 
posture, uniform, state of instrument or personal appearance. Band di- 
rectors may wish to use these forms for their weekly inspections. Most of 
the forms will have many classroom uses. 


Prices postpaid: 75¢ for one full set of 17. Quantity prices in any assortment 
per dozen 60¢; per 100 $3.00; 1,000 or more 10% discount 


B-1 Band 

SRBO-2 Sight Reading—Band or Orchestra 
o0co-3 Orchestra or String Orchestra 
SC-4 Student Conductor 

MB-5 Marching Band 

DM-6 Twirling—Solo or Ensemble 

V-7 Choral—Large Group 

SRV-8 Sight Reading—Choral 

Vs-9 Vocal Solo 

PSEBO.-10 Percussion Solo and Ensembil« 
WISs-11 Wind Instrument Solo 

SIS-12 String Instrument Solo 

WIE-13 Instrumental Ensemble — Wind 
PHS-14 Piano or Harp Solo 

SIE-15 ..Instrumental Ensemble—String 
VE-16 ..Choral—Small Ensemble 
MBIS-17 Marchirg Band Inspection Sheet 


58. Music Educators Journal. National official magazine of the MENC: 
Included with active, special active and student membership dues. Separate 
subscription $3.50 per year. Single copy 65¢. Foreign subscription $4.00. 


59. Journal of Research in Music Education. Two issues each year (Spring 
and Fall). Subscription: One year (two issues) $3.75; two years (four issues) 
$6.75. When included with special active membership dues $2.00. 


State Music Education Periodicals. Official magazines of the respective fed- 
erated state units of the MENC. See complete list in current issue of Official 
Directory which will be sent on request 


60. Copyright Agreement Forms I and II. Recommended by the College 
Band Directors National Association, Music Publishers Protective Association 
and Music Publishers Association. Single copy free; dozen 35¢; 100 $2.00. 


Guidance in Music and Your Career in Music Education. (Companion publi- 


cations, tentative titles) 


NIMAC Manual, The Organization and Management of School Music Activi- 
ties. 


Will Earhart, Teacher, Philosopher, Humanitarian 
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ILGRAOLIN’ 


Resonator (tone) Bells 
As used by Philadelphia children in 
their electrifying demonstration at 
MENC convention in Atlantic City. 


Only $39.95 


including sturdy Keratol covered 
wood carrying case and song book. 


WRITE FOR FREE BROCHURE 
OR SEND YOUR ORDER NOW! 


delivered to 
your school 


Kinescore . . . Music 1n Motion 
“Waltz of the Flowers” 
16mm. sound/color film, 8 min 
COLOR BY TECHNICOLOR® 
1 new scientifically accurate teaching tool 
for the music educator $125.00 


Uagamouw INC. 
P. O. Box 244 
La Jolla, California 


FIVE-YEAR GUARANTEE 


THE 


Tranz 


ELECTRIC METRONOME 








FRANZ MFG. COMPANY, INC. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





RECORDERS Mesic 


Swiss 


Ancient Instruments 


Free Catalog 


The Recorder Shop 


432 S. Hill, Los Angeles 13 
Telephone: MA 8-4102 
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“CONCERT MUSIC USA.” The 1961 edi 
tion of “Concert Music USA,” pub- 
lished by Broadcast Music, Inc., contains 
facts and figures about the healthy 
growth of concert music in the United 
States. For instance, the field of concert 
music has grown 44 percent faster than 
the total American economy during the 
past twenty years; more than nine mil- 
lion children play musical instruments 
and receive musical instruction § in 
schools and with private teachers (in 
1947 only two and a half million were so 
fortunate); there are more than 73,000 
instrumental musical organizations in 
US schools—25,000 orchestras and 48,000 
bands. All told, it is a happy report con- 
tained in the attractive red, white, and 
blue folder that is available from the 
Public Relations Department, Broadcast 
Music, Inc., 589 Fifth Avenue, New York 
17, N.Y 


FREE CHORAL MANUAL. E. R. Moore 
Company is offering a new publication 
“Winning Public Support for the School 
Choral Group” for free distribution to 
choral directors. The brochure gives de- 
tailed instructions designed to help the 
director win recognition and community 
support for choral groups and glee clubs. 
Listed are sections dealing with news- 
papers and radio and television stations, 
including details such as preparation of 
editorial copy, copyright clearance, and 
stage properties. Choral conductors may 
obtain the manual without charge by 
writing to: E. R. Moore Company, 932 W 
Dakin St., Chicago 13, Illinois. 


THE MUSIC LISTENER’S GUIDE, 3rd 
edition, by Meyer M. Cahn is now avail- 
able, attesting to the usefulness of this 
series of listening experiences which 
first appeared in 1953. An examination 
copy of the completely revised book may 
be secured from the Forman Publishing 
Company, 547-15th Avenue, San Fran 
cisco 18, California 


PORTABLE MUSICWRITER. Cecil Effin- 
ger, professor of music at the University 
of Colorado, Boulder, developed his first 
standard commercial musicwriter in 
1955. In the summer of 1961 he presented 
a compact version known as the “studio 
model.” The musicwriter makes it pos- 
sible for musicians, teachers, students, 
composers, publishers and others to pro- 
duce quality music copy in far less time 
and cost. The standard and portable 
models are manufactured and marketed 
by the Music Print Corporation of Boul- 
der, which Mr. Effinger heads as presi 
dent 


RECORD CATALOG. “Phonograph Rec- 
ords for Classroom and Library” is a 
new 60-page catalog listing records ac- 
cording to subject areas and grades. 
Compiled for the kindergarten to 12th 
grade school programs, it includes sec- 
tions on music appreciation, rhythms, 
square dance, social studies, and lan- 
guage arts and is available to music 
educators without charge from Educa- 
tional Record Sales, 157 Chambers 
Street, New York 7, N.Y. 


SAM FOX PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
INC., music publishers of New York, Chi- 
cago, and Hollywood, has acquired the 
University Music Press catalog of Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, making available for 
world-wide distribution works written by 
contemporary American composers, and 
educators from the University of Michi- 


gan 


NEW RECORDING. “Contest Music for 
Trumpet and Cornet” is the fourth re- 
cording in a series designed to assist 
student instrumentalists in selecting and 
performing contest solos. Selections are 
graded in order of difficulty with a short 
description of each solo and technical 
hints included. Distributed by the educa- 
tional department of H. & A. Selmer, 
Inc., Elkhart, Indiana, the recording is 
priced at $2.50 


SOME OF the 600 music educators who attended the Fred Waring Music Workshop 
are shown during a class. Reports indicate that many of the innovations begun at the 
1961 summer session were highly acclaimed by those in attendance. The new pres- 
entation of aids, both practical and philosophical, revitalized the course of study 
presented each summer by the Fred Waring Music Workshop in Delaware Water Gap, 
Pennsylvania. Conducting the class is Lara Hoggard, Hemet, California 


Music Educators Journal 








RECOMMENDED RECORDS. Capitol- 
Angel has published “Educational Music 


Guide,” listing phonograph records rec- NEW BAND and 


ommended for schools, colleges, and li- 

braries. It is said that this is the first Oo 

time any company has ever attempted 

to put together such a reference work RCHESTRA PUBLICATIONS 

written by music educators. The pub- 

lishers give special appreciation to 26 BAND 

music educators—“each gave generously CLA Full Symph. 

of his time and knowledge in the selec- IR DE LUNE for Young Bands -Debussy-Gordon 6.00 8.00 

tion and evaluation of the recordings SERENADE FOR BAND Vincent Persichetti *10.00 *13.00 
BOLERO Ravel-Erickson 10.00 13.00 


and in the preparation of the descrip- 
tive text.” For further information write ANACAPRI Paul Yoder 8.00 11.00 


the educational department of Capitol 
Records Distributing Corp., The Capitol “Includes Full Score 
Tower, 1750 Vine Street, Hollywood 28, 
Calif. ORCHESTRA 

CLAIR DE LUNE for Young Orchestras Debussy-Gordon 
M. HOHNER, INC., Andrews’ Road, (Sets A—6.00, B—8.00, C—10.00) 
Hicksville, L.I., N.Y., has become the 
American distributor for the Sonor lines To be released in November:— 
of percussion instruments and drum e 
heads. Produced by Johs. Link Company ona eae J. Holosowsky 
in West Germany, the instruments are K AVENUE HOE DOWN E. J. Siennicki 
available in three groups: Drums, outfits 
and accessories of “The New Beat” and * : — : 
“Star” series; Latin-American rhythm National School Orchestra Association 1960 prize compositions. 

st ents; ssion in: ts ji 

pereneea eet pervaanion nctromane Thamotcs ond/or condaneed sores sont upon requ 


NEW PORTABLE TAPE RECORDER. ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC. 


V-M Corporation has added to its 1962 
line an all-new compact tape recorder , ‘, 
(list price $169.95), which, it is stated, 1712-16 Sansom Street Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
incorporates 22 quality features, many 
of which are found only on much larger, 
more expensive units. The new V-M 
Model 730 is a monaural unit that 
records and plays back % track tapes of 
all three popular speeds—7%, 3% and 
1% inches-per-second; stands 7% inches 
high, is 13 inches wide and 14 inches i 

deep. The new unit employs push-button Wm. § HAYKH eS {0 
controls, plus a new record-play lever ” 2 
which prevents accidental tape erasure; 

separate bass and treble controls; V-M’s ‘ 12 Piedmont Street 
famous compensated “tone -o- matic’ 


loudness control; high fidelity speaker rrr, 
system (5” x 7” speaker with 2.15 oz. a. fie Boston 16 Mass 
magnet). A cathoptic tuning indicator | Ne of . 
allows accurate adjustment of recording Om 
level and a three dial digital counter = a? 
provides quick, precise recording loca- | FLUTES — , 
tion on the tape. V-M monitor — 
permits listening to a recording while it | 
is made from a radio, TV or phonograph. PICCOLOS 
Tape travel may be stopped noiselessly 
during record or play-back with the | 
pause button. V-M 3-positioned micro- 
phone, included with model 730, may be REPAIRS - 
used in the hand, on desk or table-top, HAYNES FLUTES and PI OLOS OnLy 
or as a lavalier microphone. 
Three other “tape-o-matic” models 
(Nos. 710, 720, 722) complete the V-M 


tape corder line. Address inquiries t 
ape recorder e. Ade s 1 °o ny. — The 5. HAYNES (0. 


the Voice of Music, 226 Pipestone Street, 
Benton Harbor, Michigan. | 
157 West 57th Street, New York 159, n.¥ 


LAKE COUNTY MUSIC. A pilot work- 
shop of a series designed to improve 
vocal and instrumental music in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools of Lake 
County, Illinois, was held on _ the 
campus of Lake Forest College, Septem- 
ber 9. More than 700 persons were pres- 
ent, a fine record in view that such a 
workshop had never before been held on 
a county basis in the State of Illinois. 
The chairman of the committee whieh — 
staged this successful event was Arnold 
R. Thomas, chairman of the music de- DON'T PLAY WITH FIRE 
partment, Lake Forest College. Others c 
on the committee included: Marjorie G andielight services, Pageants, use 
Greener, director, music education, Wau- ‘7 ” aid More impressive STRAYLINE’S SAFETY CANDLE 
kegan City Schools; Olive Dobson, music ‘ Christmas Programs Fay Ma apne WHITE PLASTIC 

. ig sm cut plastic fame. Color 


supervisor, Lake County Rural Schools, SIE A complete selection 
: M of distinctive styles = = Ly to Used | br some of 


Barrington; William S. English, super- 4 rag 
rie : . ie gf © , an 
visor of music, Lake Forest Public | x pm Rony 9b oe tey Schools, Churches, 
Schools; Merlin P. Duba, director of Choi 

. Send today for FREE oirs. Complete 
music, Lake Bluff Schools; Florence Ot- c. r catalog: €C-10 (Choir with batteries $18.00 
tesen, music consultant, Highland Park . > fae Robes and Acces- Dz. 8”. $21.00 Dz. 12” 
Elementary School, District 108; Frank aie hs sories); J-10 (Junior Postage. Sample 
Laurie, band director, North Chicago Robes). $1.50. Order thru 
Elementary Schools: Mrs. James 0. your oan or direct 
Grace, vocal and string instrument direc- | COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO , 
tor, Libertyville-Fremont High School; | . ott Strayline 
Newell Kessinger, band director, Grays- | Ww YORE y , yan win , Products Co 
lake High School: and Chester Kyle, P b “Be, c 
director of music, Deerfield High School eet. “"B, P.O. Box 4124, Homden, Cons 
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just published! 
A Wreath 
of Carols 


7 Christmas Carols 
jor String Orchestra 


by RALPH MATESKY 


Designed for the early grades. 
All parts are fingered and bowed. 
Carols may be performed separately 

or in printed sequence 


Big note parts include: 
Violins 1-11-11 
Viola, Cello, Bass 
Piano 
Full Score 


Set A: 2-2-2-1-i-! $4.00 
Set 8: 5-5-5-3-3.3 6.00 
Set C: 8-8-8-5-5-5 8.00 


Sample scores available 


CHAPPELL & CO., INC. 


609 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y 








ACADEMY 
AWARD \ 


WINNER in its own field... | 
) 


REEDS 
Come to you 
seated in 


Quality is our most important con- 
cern. That is why La-Voz clarinet 
and saxophone reeds come to you 
sealed in the box. Can't be “picked 
over.’ No handling damage...cuts 
and strengths can’t get mixed. 12 
perfect out of 12! At music 
dealers everywhere 
Ask your dealer or write 
today for FREE foider 
explaining the Benefits of 
REEDGARD for reed condi- 


fhoning 
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THE SLEEPING 


SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME TO 
GROVE’S DICTIONARY OF MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS, Fifth Edition. Ed- 
ited by Eric Blom and Denis Stevens 
(New York: St. Martin’s Press, Inc 
1961, 493 pp. $15.00. 


Musical scholars in the English-speaking 
world need no elaborate introduction to 
the fifth edition of the Grove’s Dictionary 

f Music and Musicians. Knowledge of 
the existence of this supplement will 
cause all owners of the nine-volume set 
to wish to bring up-to-date their 1954 
reference books. This is the purpose oi 
the supplement and in accomplishing this 
the editors have provided a volume de- 
voted to corrections (one fourth), addi 
tions to existing articles (one fourth) 
new entries on persons or subjects pre 
viously omitted (o fourth), and new 
discoveries in the field of musicology 
The book is collated with the body of the 
fifth edition. Entries are, of course, listed 
alphabetically and give the page, colum: 
and line for additions and corrections 
Some of the more extensive additions in 
clude articles on Cathedral Music, Cori 
Spezzati, Degrees in Music, Musical Edit 
ing, Electronic Music, Italian and Russian 
Folk Music, Harmonic Analysis, Lourer, 
the Oboe, Operetta, the Pandora, Plain 
song Notation, Vespers, Voice Training 
and the Xylophone. Biographical additions 
include Thomas Damett, Johannes de 
Grocheo, Jacopo da Bologna, Matteo da 
Perugia, Pycard, and a host of contem 
porary conductors, composers, singers, in 
strumentalists and musicologists. 

Though the new entries are complete in 
themselves and so provide the book with 
sections of complete and interesting read 
ing, many of the entries are a mere one 
or two line correction or addition and 
make little or no sense without the com 
panion volumes. The suggestion made in 
the preface, that the owner of a set of 
Grove’s should take the time to go 
through and indicate in the original vol 
umes where the supplement had an addi 
correction, certainly represents 
ay to get the most good from the 


tion or 
ork 
Denis Stevens, who was one of the 
mtributors to the Fifth Edition tool 
wer the job of editing following the sud 
len death of Eric Blom 


BEAUTY. From the 
tales of Charles Perrault, with musical 
themes by Peter Ilyich Tschaikovsky, 
and adapted and illustrated by Warren 
Chappell. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc.), 1961. 36 pp. $2.95 


Almost any child would enjoy reading 
ind looking at this handsomely illustrated 
fairy tale. With the help of a reasonably 
musical adult, a child could be shown a 
lovely world of fantasy, for the text is not 

lv 3 mpanied by charming drawings 
it musical examples as well. Adapted 
ith care from the original Perrault stor, 
vhich | many gener 
itions of children, illustrated with an eve 
or authenticity as well as beauty, the 
hook has the added virtue of « learly show- 
interrelations of the arts. This 
1 make an excellent Christmas 
about ten 


as been cherished by 


ng the 
, ' 
oul 


ldren from three t 


rUNLNG THE SCHOOL BAND. By —— 
R. Pottle. (Publisher: Ralph R. Pottle 
407 N. Megnolia St., Hammond, La.), 
1960. 76 pp. $3.75. 


Mr. Pottle has brought together in a 
handy volume concise reports of research 
into the intonation problems of wind in 
struments. The manifold conditions which 
affect the pitch of band instruments are 
presented in simple, lucid terms with help- 
tul illustrations, tables and charts. Cover- 
age of the physical-acoustical factors in 
volved in band intonation is excellent, but 
this work does not purport to include 
methods which might be used to increase 
attention to pitch on the part of school 
players. However, some tuning procedures 
recommended in the book may produce, 
as an attendant result, greater alertness 
toward pitch adjustment by school per- 
formers. 

Contained in the book are a series of 
tuning guides, one for each instrument, de 
signed by Mark H. Hindsley. These 
guides, which are available separately in 
quantities for distribution to band mem 
bers, suggest some interesting, if unortho 
dox, tuning notes for each instrument and 
provide some information to the player 
about the “internal” tuning problems of 
his instrument. 

The information in this little volume 
deserves careful study in instrumental 
methods classes, for, aided by this book 
and the tuning guides, the band director 
and his students can both anticipate some 
of the difficulties of playing in tune, and, 
through anticipation, more quickly realize 
improvement in the pitch accuracy of the 
rand 


—Newetr H. 
Indiana University, 


Lone, School of Musi 
Bloomington 


PLAYING AND TEACHING BRASS IN- 
STRUMENTS. By Robert W. Winslow 
and John E,. Green. (Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc.), 1961 
134 pp. $5.26. 


his book was designed for brass instru 
ment classes in teacher training insti 
tutions. After introductory material on 
olding the instruments, posture, breath 
g, and embouchure, the book presents 
ill of its exercises and compositions in 
score form. Trumpet, horn, trombone (or 
aritone), and tuba players can see there 
by the relationships between the various 
brass parts of the musical score. Thus 
they can gain score reading experience 
vhile developing instrumental techniques 
The music used throughout the work is 
nteresting, having been chosen from the 
works of master composers and from 
the literature of folk song. The pace of 
development for beginning players seems 
vell thought out and the explanations of 
new techniques are brief but explicit 
Particular problems of an individual in 
strument such as the slur on the trombone 
ire treated separately. Though the ma 
jority of the studies and pieces are in 
mison (or at the octave) a few offer 
livided parts and there is a section of en 
semble material scored in from four to 
seven parts 
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Just Published! —— FREDERICK 
The history-making team of Lerner & Loewe, whose L E R Na E R & L O E W E 


contributions to the musical theatre have made MY oO h e fi 
FAIR LADY, GIGI, and PAINT YOUR WAGON re estra  @ 10 


household words, are presented to orchestra players 


Arranged by Richard Hayman 


in a choice selection from their hit shows 


Instrumentation of Folio: containing .. . 
Piano Conductor Trombone (Bar.) A LERNER & LOEWE OVERTURE 


roa os | COULD HAVE DANCED ALL NIGHT 
Sea a ON THE STREET WHERE YOU LIVE 

2nd B> Clarinet Adv. Violin | TALK TO THE TREES 

Bassoon Ist Violin (Ist pos.) THE NIGHT THEY INVENTED CHAMPAGNE 


Eb Alto Sax 2nd Violin THANK HEAVEN FOR LITTLE GIRLS 
Bb Tenor Sax 3rd Violin (Va.) GIGI 
Horn in F Viole 


Oboe Percussion 


including: Waltz at Maxim's, I've Grown Accustomed to Her Face, 
Ist Bb Trumpet Cello They Call the Wind Maria, | Remember It Well, The Rain in Spain 


2nd Bb Trumpet Bass 
Piano Conductor, $2.00 All Parts, $1.00 each 


Send for thematic sample of 1st violin part 


CAMELOT Orchestra Selection from Lerner & CHAPPELL & Co., INC. 


Loewe's latest hit is now available 609 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


THE MODERN CONDUCTOR 


OUTSTAN DING by ELIZABETH A. H. GREEN, University of Michigan 


. a stimulating, challenging, and comprehensive introduction to the 
art and science of conducting. Written in a lively, lucid style, the text 
quickly acquaints the “fledgling” conductor with technical knowledge 


M USIC and manual skills, enabling him to develop into a confident, perceptive 
leader of a musical organization. THE MODERN CONDUCTOR is 
perhaps one of the most important books of its kind, geared to play a 
vital role in the development of the student conductor. 


TEXTS 1961 308 pages Text price: $6.75 


THE HIGH SCHOOL BAND 
DIRECTOR’S HANDBOOK 


by W. CLYDE DUVALL, Norfolk (Va.) County Public Schools 


.. . aM Operational manual devoted to the building of a successful high 
school band. The text presents a broad picture of the high school 
program as seen through the eyes of an experienced director. 


1960 256 pages Text price: $5.95 


PLAYING AND TEACHING 
BRASS INSTRUMENTS 


by ROBERT W. WINSLOW and JOHN E. GREEN, both of Long Beach 

State College 
Approval copies from Box 903 .. . presents the basic techniques of playing and teaching trumpet, 
PRENTICE-HALL, INC. French horn, trombone, baritone, and tuba. Individual instruments may 


be studied in relation to each other by playing from one complete score, 


ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS rather than from separate books. 
NEW JERSEY 1961 134 pages Paperbound Text price: $3.95 
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MUSICAL 


instrument ideal 





B. F. KIT 


8947 FAIRVIEW AVE. 


BAND LYRAS 


TUNING FORKS 


A real Treat or any School! 


KITCHING 
MALLET PLAYED 
INSTRUMENTS 


& 
ae JAH 


Bell blocks from $42.00 


The Kitching tuned Bell Blocks have been teachers’ favorites in ele- 
mentary grades for more than fifteen years. The accurately tuned wide 
bars ranging from C (two octaves above middle C) to G make the 


for rhythm and pre-band training in the elementary 


grades. A mallet is supplied for each bar making it possible for many 
youngsters to participate in classroom games. 


Write Today for Free Brochure 


CHING & COMPANY 


INC. 
ot a ae ee ee eee ee 


2 £020) €2535° eae 








Selected Music Texts 


SIGHT 


LUDIMENTS 


MUSIC 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, 
34 W. 33rd. Street, 


FOR ELEMENTARY 


SINGING MANUAL, 3rd Ed. 


By ALLEN IRVINE McHOSE and RUTH NORTHUP 
TIBBS. A leading book in the field, this manual presents a fresh 
and rich collection of 627 melodies carefully chosen from music 
literature of the 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, and 20th centuries. Two- 
and three-voice compositions, including canons, fugal expositions, 
and other contrapuntal forms, are included in this edition. 

186 pages, $3.50 


OF MUSIC 


jy JEANNETTE CASS. This book presents a simple and 
direct approach to the fundamentals of music. It covers all the 
basic rudiments of music theory, yet avoids abstruse theoretical 
discussions. Written as a combination text and workbook, the 
book includes worksheets, numerous exercises, sample examina 
tions at the end of each chapter, and a final examination. 

290 pages, paperbound, $3.75 


TEACHERS, 2nd Ed. 


By PARKS GRANT. Written for college courses in general 
elementary school teaching, this popular text presents a combina 
tion “fundamentals-methods” approach which presupposes no 
previous knowledge of music. The material is introduced in the 
same manner and sequence as the teacher will probably use in the 
422 pages, $4.50 


INC, 
New York 1, N. Y. 


BR» 


classroom 








| 


MUSIC FUNDAMENTALS FOR THE 
CLASSROOM TEACHER. By Gene C. 
Wisler. (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 
Inc.), 1961. 250 pp. $4.25. 


At the rate that books on music for the 
classroom teacher are coming from the 
press, to write on the subject would al- 
most seem to be a national pastime. Hap- 
pily, this is one of the finer contributions 
in this category of textbooks 

Che author identifies its use as a text 
book for college classes in basic music 
reading in preparation for the music pro- 
gram for the elementary classroom 
teacher 

It is a combination of textbook and a 
workbook—including “Aids to Under- 
standing” which serve as guide sheets for 
individual listening following a series of 
well-developed listening lessons, with 
some pages devoted to practice writing, 
scales, intervals, chords, creative writing, 
as a means of technical drill to rein- 
force automatic recognition of those ele- 
ments necessary to effective reading. 

Mr. Wisler believes strongly in the 
importance of the eyes and ears in de- 
veloping music reading ability and at- 
taining this through experiences in a 
variety of musical activities, with particu- 
lar emphasis on the vocal-instrumental 
approach. Hearing and seeing are the 
focal points around which this book is 
organized and through these two senses 
the elements of notation are learned in 
the sequence in which they appear in the 
song material rather than the usual order 
followed in most texts of this kind. 

The author is perceptive of the needs 
of the classroom teacher. The material 
is well chosen and comprehensive and 
gives evidence of careful preparation. 
While the methods and materials em- 
ployed are geared to the teacher’s learn- 
ing, it can easily be adapted and used in 
elementary classroom teaching. 

Explanations are clear and concise and 
in language that the nonprofessional can 
easily understand. Song sources for sup- 
pleme ntary reading and study are listed 
from five of the current song series. 
There are well chosen lists of material 
for listening to supplement the musical 
forms under discussion. Through guided 
listening the author seeks to enrich the 
learner's background and increase his 
knowledge through an understanding of 
the elementary structure of music. Items 
discussed in each chapter are listed at the 
end of the chapter. It is well indexed and 
includes a glossary of musical terms and 
forms. The book is spiral bound and the 
print and illustrations are unusually 
clear 

Mary 
protessor of 
State 


assistant 
Michigan 


Frances BANNAN, 
music education, 
University, East Lansing. 


e rs MUSICAL EXPERIENCES OF 

HILDREN. (Towson, Maryland: 

Beard of Education of Baltimore 
County), 1960. 1386 pp. $2.50. 


Guiding Musical Experiences of Children, 
a recent publication of the Board of Edu- 
cation of Baltimore County, is intended 
for both the classroom teacher and the 
vocal music teacher. It is, in point of fact, 
specifically designed for those situations 
in which music is a shared responsibility 
of both the classroom teacher and the 
music specialist 

Among the unique features of this at- 
tractive guide is a Classroom Teacher 
Self-Evaluation Check List. Areas such 
as singing, rhythmic discrimination, 
familiarity with instruments and music 
reading ability are outlined. The teacher 
can then classify himself as A, B, or C, 
depending upon the level of his abilities. 
In the twenty-eight classroom experiences 
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which appear in this guide, there are sug- 
gestions appropriate for each of the three 
classifications. These suggestions have 
additional value in that they indicate 
specific ways in which classroom teach- 
ers might develop new abilities or improve 
their skills. 

Over half of the book is devoted to a 
list of materials to supplement and en- 
rich the outlined experiences. The refer- 
ences include suggested songs and rec- 
ords in a number of series. In addition 
there is a comprehensive section of mate 
rials for correlation with social living 
problems, a valuable source for class 
room teachers and vocal music teachers 
alike 

Guiding Musical Experiences of Chil- 
dren is the outgrowth of two summer 
workshops as well as experimental prac- 
tice by the teachers of the area. The pub- 
lication reached its completion under the 
guidance of Nicholas Geriak, Supervisor 
of Elementary School Music for Balti 
more County, working with many teach 
ers, supervisors and administrators. 

Copies of the Guide are available t 
music supervisors, curriculum laboratories 
and professional libraries. Orders should 
appear on the official order form of the 
school or library concerned, and be sent 
to the Baltimore County Board of Edu- 
cation, Attention: Mr. Alfred Helwig, 
Director of Curriculum, Towson 4, Mary 
/ 


lar a 


DEVELOPMENTAL TECHNIQUES FOR 
THE SCHOOL DANCE BAND MUSI- 
CIAN. By Rev. George Wiskerchen. 
(Boston: Berklee Press Publications, 
Inc.), 1961. 212 pp. 


The Berklee Press is committed to the 
recognition and encouragement of popular 
music idioms—particularly jazz—in musi 
education. Rev. Wiskerchen’s book has a 
foreword by Stan Kenton, a preface by 
Charles Suber, publisher of Down Beat, 
and a host of well known jazz musicians 
and teachers who have given assistance to 
the author among whom are listed Clifton 
,urmeister, Don Jacoby, John La Porta, 
Clem De Rosa and numerous others. 

Technical problems of the saxophone 
brass, and rhythm sections are gone into 
in some detail along with discussions of 
style and phrasing, intonation, precision, 
balance, dynamics, improvisation, and 
“Jazz Theory.” Appendices include a se 
lected bibliography of texts, recordings, 
and a graded list of dance band arrange 
ments, a glossary of dance band terminol 
ogy and symbols 

The author has worked for a number of 
years developing stage and dance band 
groups at Notre Dame High School in 
Niles, Illinois. He is personally convinced 
that the teaching of jazz and commercial 
style groups have educational value 


THE LISTENERS GUIDE TO MUSIC. 
By Percy Scholes. (New York: Oxford 
University Press) (1919) 1961. 97 pp. 
$1.25. 


[his popular introduction to listening 
to music has gone through at least ten 
editions before finally appearing in a 
paperback. Percy Scholes, author of the 
Oxford Companion to Music and many 
another scholarly publication, has devoted 
a lifetime in behalf of the poor be- 
nighted soul who yearns to penetrate be 
yond the mysterious shroud surrounding 
the Muse. If, in the passage of time, a 
little dust may have gathered on some 
of the ideas first described in 1919, never 
theless one may find in this small book 
many a succinct, practical, highly con 
densed thought expressed in Scholes’ 
inimitable way which will still delight the 
reader 
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Nen... special songs for special days 


Sing 
and 
Celebrate 


by Helen Hart Whitaker 











Twenty-seven delightful, original songs for special days 
and festive occasions with easy-to-play accompaniments and 
imaginative activities to help primary grade children enjoy 
the songs to the fullest. There are songs for The First Day 
of School, Thanksgiving, Christmas, The New Year, Valen- 
tine’s Day, St. Patrick’s Day, Easter, A Child’s Birthday, 
and many others. Teaching suggestions are provided for 
ev ery song. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


Morristown, New Jersey 


Chicago, San Francisco, Dallas, Atlanta 











For music educators . 


EARLY ENGLISH 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS 


Edited by Rossell Hope Robbins 


Words and music to thirty beautiful medieval English carols 
are transcribed here from original 15th-century manuscripts, 
with notations to aid the modern carol-lover, choir, a cappella 
chorus, or madrigal group. Some of the carols require only three 
voices; some are ideal for school chorus; each is preceded by 
a brief historical introduction. This handsome book, the perfect 
Christmas gift, contains seventeen superb illustrations by 
Alexander Dobkin. $5.00 


Prospectus available 
from your bookstore, o7 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Dept. M-5, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. 


Please send me: 
EARLY ENGLISH CHRISTMAS CAROLS @ $5.00 each 
I am enclosing check [) money order 
Name 
Address 
Zone State 
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by JOSEPH W. CLOKEY 
we recommend the following for MIXED VOICES 


CHARMING BELLS—HAPPY SAILORS 
COUSIN JEDEDIAH 

FRANKIE AND JOHNNY 

HE’S GONE AWAY 

IF | BUT KNEW 

PRETENSE 

CE DEUM 

TWO KINGS 


Return this ad for complimentary copies 


J. FI 


SCHER & BRO. 


GLEN ROCK, N. J. 











The Conference in Chicago 


1962 BIENNIAL MEETING 


of the 


Music Educators National Conference 
MARCH 16-20, 1962 


Headquarters, Conrad Hilton Hotel 


Prec eded by 


MENC State Presidents National Assembly 


March 14-15, 1962, at Chicago 








MELODY WRITING AND ANALYSIS. 
By Annie O. Warburton, (London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. Ltd.), 1960. 188 
pp. $2.75. 

Chis is the second edition of a book 

first published in 1952. Intended as a 

companion for the author's Harmony “‘it 

tries to do for melody writing and analy 
sis what that book aimed at doing for 
harmony.” This aim seems to be to pre- 
sent systematically the material needed 

- pass various music examinations in 
England. 

The book is divided into six parts, Ele 
mentary Melody Writing, The Setting of 
Words to a Melody, More Advanced 
Melody Writing, More Advanced Melody 
Writing to Words, Melody Analysis, and 
Analysis of Short Piano Pieces. The 
author’s plan is to present an observation 
about melody and give an example from 
folk song or composed literature. Then 
follows a series of exercises or problems 
to be solved dealing with that point. This 
process results in a wealth of examples 
and exercise material and for this rea- 
son alone the book should be of great 
value to anyone teaching this phase of 
the subject. Some may wish to consider 
it for use as a textbook and many in- 
dividuals will undoubtedly find it helpful 
vhen studying alone 


MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. Ministry of Edu- 
cation. Pamphlet No. 27. (London: Her 
Majesty’s Stationary Office), 1960, sec- 
ond edition. 48 pp. $ .60. 


[hat the basic principles of current 
music education theory could be covered 
in a 48-page pamphlet seems a doubtful 
thesis. Yet this is what is accomplished by 
this British publication. Not only are 
primary, secondary, and special schools 
lealt with, but the ten-page introduction 
provides a fascinating history of musi 
education. This alone makes the booklet 
an essential for college courses in music 
education. Also included is a section on 
festivals and concerts and an appendix 
which lists space and equipment needs for 
school music programs. Aside from slight 
lifferences in terminology and organiza 
tional patterns the publication might be 
taken for a distillation of American 
thought and practice. The comments about 
class piano might be the exception. Eight 
pages of pictures add to the attractiveness 
of the booklet which may be obtained in 
this country from the British Information 
Services, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, New York 





MUSIC TEACHERS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


1962 Divisional Conventions 


Februory 13-16 Hotel Sheraton-Charles 
February 27-March 2 Hotel Sheraton-Fontenelle 
March 6-9 Hotel Loraine 
Southwestern June 10-14 Hotel Sheraton Dallas 
Western July 29-August | University of Utah 
Eastern October 10-12 Lord Baltimore Hotel 


Plan Now To Attend The Convention Nearest You 
Music Teachers National Association, Inc. 
775 Brooklyn Avenue 


New Orleans, La. 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Madison, Wisconsin 
Dallas, Texas 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Southern 
West Central 
East Central 





Baldwin, New York 





l 
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Music Educators National Conference 


Application for Sleeping Accommodations 





Biennial Convention, Chicago, Illinois, March 16-20, 1962 
(State Presidents National Assembly, March 14-15) 








Mail to: 
The Conrad Hilton Hotel 
Michigan Boulevard, 7th to 8th Street 


Chicago, Illinois 


liates: Conrad Hilton Hotel 





l'win-Bedded Twin-Bedded 
Single Rooms Double Rooms Rooms Rooms (DeLuxe Suites 


$8.00 to $18.50 $16.00 to $23.50 $16.00 to $23.50 $25.00 up $30.00 up 


Dormitory rate: 3 or 4 in a room, $4.00 per person 








Please reserve the following accommodations for the MENC Convention in Chicago, March 16-20 
1962 


Single Room Twin-Bedded Room ( DeLuxe 


Double-Bedded Room ’ Suite 





Twin-Bedded Room Other type of Room 


Rate requested: From $ 


ain. 
Arrival Date . .. Time p.m. Departure Date lime 


Room Occupants: 


NAME STREET ADDRESS 





Signature of person making this application 
Mailing address 
City State 


PLEASE NOTE: THE NAME OF EACH HOTEL GUEST MUST BE LISTED. Therefore, please include the 


addresses of all persons for whom reservations are requested who will occupy the room or rooms asked for 
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ANNUAL AUDIT REPORT 
1960-1961 





* . ‘ , , . . 
}; VER SINCE the establishment of the national business office of 


the MENC in 1930, it has been customary to provide for an 
dit of the financial records 


annual a For approximately one week 
luring each fiscal year, the auditor is in the headquarters office 
r the purpose of examining records and verifying accounts. 


following 
} 


statements as approved by the auditor indicate 
the Musi National 
that the fiscal year 
membership in the history of the 
1961, active members 
5,931; life members 405; stu- 
June 30, 1961 


Educators 
1960-1961 


wusiness management of 
nce It 


the greatest growth in 


should be noted 


fessional organization. As lune 30 


numbered 20.090 artial members 
dent n 10,420. The total membership as of 


number of 
eliminating 


was 36,8 t is gratifying to observe an increasing 
‘C . Tl hin} 
MEN(‘ rate tate ich are voluntarily 


enents he Musi 


, Educators 
uncial benefits from the 


fact that 
is located in the building of the 


These financial benefits include 


Balance Sheet 


ASSETS 
i Tune 3 1961 
General Fund 


On deposit 
Office cash 


Americcon ¢& irity and 
fund 


Savings account, Americar ‘curity and Trust Company 


Trust Company 84,379.39 
25.00 
18,804.13 
Investment 
U. S. Government Securities 70,128.66 
21,143.77 
5,603.27 


Special Retirement Fund 
Funds held by NEA 
Account Receivable $16,601.28 


Less Reserve for Bad Debts 525.00 


16,076.28 


Inventories 


$22,193.94 


Less Reserve for Inventory Valuatior 11,096.97 


11,096.97 


Prepaid Expense— 1963-1964 Pre-Convention Expenses 1,431.88 
574.94 


169.30 


Prepaid Postage 
Other 
Deposit 


Prepaid Expense 


Postage, Air Trave 725.00 
Office Furniture and Equipment 


Less Reserve for Depreciatior 24,910.11 


Tetal General Fund 
Life 
American Security and Trust Company 
Jefferson 
Interstate 


Dues 


$255,068.70 
Membership Fund 

$25,030.50 

Building Associatior 10,000.00 
Building Ass 


Receivable 


10,000.00 
15,913.50 


ciatior 
60,944.00 
Total Assets $316,012.70 


LIABILITIES 


General Fand 


AND RESERVES 


Accounts Payable $ 
July 1, 


ver expenses 


1,475.45 
202,369.60 
51,223.65 


Operating Reserves— Balance 1960 


Add exec 


ss of income 


$255,068.70 
60,944.00 


Tetal General Fund 
Reserve for Life Membership Fund 


Tota! Liabilities and Reserve Funds $316,012.70 
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rent-free space for the MENC headquarters office (valued at 
$15,000 per annum), maintenance, basic office furniture, basic 
telephone switchboard including all local telephone calls, and the 
opportunity to participate in the NEA employee benefit program 
insurance, hospitalization, retirement) 
ALLEN P 


Britton, President 


Accountant’s Certificate 


We have examined the balance sheet of Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference as of June 30, 1961, and the related statements 
of income and expense for the year then ended. Our examination 
was made in accordance with generally accepted auditing stand- 
ards and, accordingly, included such tests of the accounting rec- 
ords and such other auditing procedures as we considered nec 


essary in the circumstances 


In our opinion, the accompanying balance sheet and statement 
of income and expense present fairly the financial position of 
Music Educators National Conference at June 30, 1961, and the 
results of its operations for the year then ended, in accordance 
with generally accepted accounting principles applied on a basis 
onsistent with that of the preceding year 


BrsseLte, Meape & ComMPaANny 
By Philip C. Meade 
Certified Public Accountant 


Washington, D. ¢ 


August 2, 1961 


Statement of Income and Expense 


INCOME 


for fiscal year ended June 30, 1961 


Dues and membership subscriptions to 
Music Educators Journa: 

Music Educators Journal, advertising . 122,873.98 

Publications and mailing lists 42,019.90 

Convention income 127,744.58 

Contribution from American Music Conference 3,000.00 

Interest and dividends on investments and savings accounts... 5 122.28 


.--$464,969.15 


$164,208.41 


Total Income 


EXPENSES 

Music Educators Journal: 

$ 91,590.27 
24,325.98 
28,730.90 
25,677.43 
103,452.47 
24,325.98 


Printing, engraving, postage, commissions, general 
Salaries 
Publications: Printing, postage 
Salaries 
Convention: Programs, halls, auditorium, labor 

Salaries 
General and administrative expenses 
60,814.97 
4,806.53 
1,427.72 
3,353.11 
7,441.72 
902.48 
Group insurance and hospitalization 742.10 
F.LC.A 3,073.12 
Depreciation on office equipment 2,763.35 
4,023.35 
15,232.98 
459.08 
6,766.86 
400.00 
758.04 
915.30 
310.40 
1,451.36 


Salaries 

Retirement Fund (N.E.A.) 
Telephone and telegraph 
Executive office travel and expense 
General office expense, printing and supplies 


Auditing and iegal 
taxes 


General and promotional postage 

Membership promotion and processing material 
Commissions and committees 

Official meeting expense 

National Music Council 

National President’s expenses 

Division expenses, operating and administrative 
Bad debts charged off 

Repairs and maintenance 


Total Expenses $413,745.50 


Excess of Income Over Expenses $ 51,223.65 
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BOSTON MUSIC CO. 
CHOIR DIRECTORS! 


Send for free reference copies 
NEW RELEASES! 
l'wo-Part 
3155 When Spring Comes 
Young 
12593 Along the Road to Beth- 


lehem — Maltzman 
SSA 


Answers to Music Quiz 
(See page 101) 


\ Sumerian hymn recorded on a clay 
tablet dated 800 B.C., but it has defied 
interpretation 

The Atlantic City Municipal Organ, 
Atlantic City, N.J. Completed in 
1930, this instrument had 2 consoles 
(one with 7 manuals and another, 
movable one with 5), 1,225 speaking 
stops and 33,112 pipes ranging from 





MAKE CHRISTMAS 


MORE FESTIVE 
with MUSIC from 


B. F. WOOD 


OUTSTANDING CHORUS 
PUBLICATIONS 


. . . TheEconomy Christmas Package 





3/16 inch to 64 feet in length 


3125. A Mother Prays — Hedges for Every Club—Church—School 


3126 Laudamus— Owen-Watson The straight 64-foot pipe in the organ 
S.A.T.B of Sidney Town Hall, Australia. It NEW 
3097 Glory To God On High emits a “note” of 4 cycles per second Collections arr. by Don Malin 
—— a The YULETIDE CAROLS FOR SAB (810) 
12 favorite carols... 35 


12606 Thy Word Is A Lamp 
Dann 
12608 Come, Bless The Lord YULETIDE CAROLS FOR 
Howard YOUNG MEN (805) 
11 favorite carols for Two-Part’ 
Male Voices; TB .40 


12629 Arirang (Korean Folk 
Song) Sheppard 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS FOR 
YOUNG VOICES (800) 


12630 Processional (At War’s 
End) (Korean Folk 
flutes, 150 flageolets, 50 oboes, 18 
15 favorite carols for SA 
PERENNIAL 


Song) 
12682 Mothuhless Chile — Merri- trumpets, 5 fanfares, 2 timbals and 

AS CHRISTMAS ITSELF 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS ARRANGED FOR 


field (S.A.T.B.B. Sop 2 large drums. It was bought by 
3-PART WOMEN’S VOICES (600) .25 


Solo! (a cappella) Archduke Charles of Austria (1771- 
1847) for 100,000 French francs for 
the express purpose of annoying 
YULETIDE CAROLS FOR TREBLE 
VOICES (705) 
(Above 2 books arranged by Haydn Morgan) 


WOOD COLLECTION OF CHRISTMAS 
CAROLS (400) (SATB) 35 


The B. F. Wood Music Co., Inc. 


250 W. 49th Street * New York 19, N.Y. 


State Trumpeter stop of the 
organ in the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, New York City. It is op- 
erated by a pressure of 50 pounds per 
square inch and has five times the 
volume of loudest locomotive horn. 


It was the “Panomonico” built by the 
Austrian, Karl Waelzel. It had 150 


NAME 
STREET people of his court 


cITy It is owned by the University of 
Texas Longhorn Band. Made by Lud- 
STAT . ° 

az wig Drum Company when associated 


with the Conn company 


-_BOSTON MUSIC CO. i. #2: halee ae one 
BOSTON 16, MASS. 


Florence in 1721 and now preserved 
in New York’s Metropolitan Opera 











It was the orchestra for the World 
Peace Jubilee staged in Boston on 
June 17, 1872, with 2,000 musicians 
supported by a choir of 20,000 voices 
Johann Strauss conducted this array 


in “The Beautiful Blue Danube.” 





Distinctive 


CHOIR ROBES 


CHOIR STOLES ~ 


Arturo Toscanini (born March 25, 
1867) who conducted the NBC 
Color-fast solu- 


Symphony Orchestra in Carnegie yy | ‘Se 
tion dyed fabrics, Hall, New York City, for the last | Laphy 1¢ I ( 


selection time on April 4, 1954, 10 days after re 
IS ho 


his 87th birthday, so ending a 68-year 
fi 
Wer 


reed 


wide 
styles, colors. 
‘ : long career 
Special designs 
The youngest recorded conductor was 
Willy Ferreo (1907-1954) a native of 
Low prices, supe- Rome. 
in Paris in 1911 at the age of four 


for schools. 
whi conducted an orchestra 
rior construction 


features. 


tice 


3661 SAN FERNANDO ROAD ways. Questions 


culled from The Guiness Book of Su 
GLENDALE 4, CALIFORNIA 


[Editorial Not This “Music Quiz” 
was submitted by Helen Hirsch, author of 
“A Collection of Rare Straussiana,” in 
the January 1961 issue in MEJ. 

Write Dept. MEJ 

An active newspaper reporter and free 
lance writer, Miss Hirsch gleaned the an 
swers to these questions in a variety of 
1, 2, 3, and 10 were 
perlatives (New York 


Inc.) 1956 Questions 4 and 7 were ob 


Superlatives 

















tained on reportorial visits to St. John 
the' Divine cathedral and to the Metro 
politan Opera House. Question 5 derived 





HARPSICHORDS 


Classical design and tone 
Early delivery—direct export 
Tuning stability—laminated soundboard 


MORLEY 


4 Belmont Hill, Lewisham, S.E. 13 
LONDON ENGLAND 


from a history on Archduke Charles of 
Austria located in the State Library of 
Miss Hirsch’s native Vienna. Question 6 
came from a brochure on the Longhorn 
Band, question 8 from personal Straus 
siana collection, and question 9 from the 
program of Toscanini’s farewell concert. ] 


Write for “Folder _ 








VARITONE inc. 545 Sth Ave. N.Y. 17, N.Y. 
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November-December, Nineteen Sixty-one 
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A Department of the National Education Association 


FOUNDED 1907 
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NATIONAL BOARD 
1960-1962 

President—Allen P. Britton, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Firet Vice-Pres——-Karl D. Ernst, Hayward, 
Calif. 

Second Vice-Pres.—Alex H. Zimmerman, San 
Diego, Calif. 

Members-at-Large—Howard Hanson, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Hazel N. Morgan, Evanston, Ill.; Theo- 
dere F. Normann, Seattle, Wash.; Paul Van 
Bodegraven, New York, N. Y.; Louis G. Wer- 
sen, Philadelphia, Pa.; Harold C. Youngberg, 
Oakland, Calif. 


Division Presidents (1961-1963) 
Eastern—Frances M. Andrews, University Park, 
Pennsylvania 
Nerth Central—E. Arthur Hill, Elgin, Ilinois 
Nerthwest—Donald C. Scott, La Grande, Oregon 
Southern—Ernestine Ferrell, Jackson, Missis- 
sippi 
Seuthweetern—Jack R. Stephenson, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico 
Western—Max F. Dalby, Logan, Utah 


Presidents of Auxiliaries (1960-1962) 

National Interscholastic Music Activities Com- 
mission—J. Milford Crabb, Kansas City, Kan. 

Music Industry Counciil—Ernest R. Farmer, 
Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania. 

* 
Executive Committee (1960-1962) 

Alien P. Britton (Chairman), Kar! D. Ernst, 
Alex H. Zimmerman, Clifton A. Burmeister, 
Frank L. D’Andrea, Hazel N. Morgan, David 
L. Wilmot, Haroid C. Youngberg. 

. 
State Presidents National Assembly 

Chairman, the MENC First Vice-President, Kar! 
D. Ernst. 

. 
Associated Organizations 

American Choral Directera Association—Presi- 
dent, Elwood J, Keister, Gainesville, Florida. 

American String Teachers Association—Presi- 
dent, Gerald H. Doty, Missoula, Mont. 

College Band Directors National Association— 
President, Frank A. Piersel, Ames, Iowa. 
Honorary Life President, William D. Revelli, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

National Association of College Wind and Per- 
cuasiun Instructere—President, Earl W. Boyd, 
Charleston, Illinois. 

National School Orchestra Association—Presi- 
lent, Forest Btling, Benton Harbor, Mich. 

. 
Coanctls 

Council of Past Presidente—Chairman, William 
B. McBride, Columbus, Ohio. 

Council of State Editors-—Chairman, Ronald C 
Teare, Rosemont, Pennsylvania. 

Council of State Supervisors of Musio—Chair- 
man, C. J. Hesch, Richmond, Virginia. 

Council of In-and-About Clube—Chairman, E. 
Arthur Hill, Elgin Mlinois. 

Music Education Research Council—Chairman, 
George H. Kyme, Berkeley, California. 

” 


Journal of Research in Masic Education 
Editer—Allen P. Britten, Ann Arbor, Mich. 





MENC NATIONAL CONVENTIONS 
1962—March 16-26; Chicago, Illinois 
1964—March 6-10, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
1966—March 18-22, Kansas City, Missouri 


For schedule of 1963 MENC Division meetings, 
see “Bulletin Board,” Page 3, this issue. 
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THE MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE, a Department of the National 
Education Association of the United States, is a voluntary non-profit organization representing all 
phases of music — in the schools, colleges, universities, teacher-training institutions 
Membership open any person % Yad interested in music education. Headquarters: 1201 
Sixteenth St., N w. Washington 6, 

Executive Secretary: Vanett Lawler. 

Assistant Executive Secretary: Gene Morlan 

Assistant Executive Secretary: Charles L. Gary 

Administrative Assistant: Geraldine Iviec. 

Administrative Assistant: Carolyn Walls 

Director of Publications: C. V. Buttelman 


THE MUSIC EDUCATORS JOURNAL, national official magazine of the MENC, is issued 
six times a year (September-October, November-December, January, February-March, April-May, 
June-July) 

Subscriptions: $3.50 per year; Canada $3.50; Foreign $4.00; Single copies 65c 

Editorial Office: 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 

Managing Director of the Journal: Vanett Lawler. 

Editor: B. Kowall. Advertising: E. MacDonnell. 

Editorial Board: Wiley L. Housewright (Chairman), M. Andrews, john W._Beattic. 
Henry Leland Clarke, Charlies M. nis, William E "well, Robert E. Fielder, Dean L. 
Harrington, William C. Hartshorn, Wayne S. Hertz, Arnold E Hoffmann, William M. Lamers, 
William B. McBride, L. kileen McMillan, John H. Mueller, William D. Revelli, Augusta T 
Spratt. Paul Strub, Chester C. Travelstead, S. Earle Trudgen, A. eng Wilson. : 
Publications Committee: Theodore F. Normann (Chairman), Wiley L. Housewright, Allen P 
Britton, George H. Kyme 





ANOTHER BOOK 
FOR GENERAL SINGING 
UNTIL 
YOU'VE SEEN THE 


FRED 
WARING 
SONGBOOK 


COMING 
JANUARY 1, 1962 


SETTING A NEW 
HIGH STANDARD 
FOR GENERAL 
SONGBOOKS! 


Shawnee ae ine. 


Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania 


Please send me an Introductory Copy of the FRED 
WARING SONGBOOK the minute it comes off the 
press on January 1, 1962, at no charge 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 





Did you get your copy? 





the Summy-Birchard 
complete catalog contains 
detailed descriptions of 
all books, methods, and 
collections available from 
the extensive Summy- 
Birchard publishing 
program. For easy use, it 
is Organized by category: 
textbooks, choral and 


vocal, band and orchestra, 


Summy-Birchard Company piano, organ, and 


1834 Ridge Avenve * Evanston, Illinois 


accordion. A complete 
stock and price list of all 


Summy-Birchard 








publications is included. 





Summy-Birchard Company 


1834 Ridge Avenve + Evanston, Ill 
for your FREE copy 


clip and mail this coupon . . 


Please send the Complete Catalog 





P 


* 
eo 





